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W. KOHLHAMMER VERLAG STUTTGART 


DIE ZWEIDIMENSIONALE ZEIT 


VON BELA JUHOS, WIEN 


1. Das relativistische Längenmeßverfahren als 
Voraussetzung der Längendefinition 


In der neueren Physik werden die die Phänomene kennzeichnenden 
Größen durch Merkmale definiert, die als empirisch erfüllbare Vor- 
aussetzungen der zur Bestimmung der Einzelwerte der betreffenden 
Größen anzuwendenden Meßverfahren gelten. Es wird etwa die 
„Länge“ eines Körpers als Abstand jener zwei Marken auf einem 
starren Maßstab definiert, mit denen die Endpunkte des zu messen- 
den Körpers koinzidieren. Es wird hier vorausgesetzt, daß es starre 
Körper (Maßstäbe) gibt und daß es stets möglich sei, die starren 
Maßstäbe an die Körper so anzulegen, daß eine Koinzidenz der 
punkte des Körpers mit den Marken des Maßstabes feststell- 
ar sei. 

Schon an diesem einfachen Beispiel ist ersichtlich, daß die so kon- 
stituierten Größendefinitionen nur dort anwendbar sind, wo die 
Möglichkeit der Durchführung der zur Definition herangezogenen 
Meßverfahren gegeben erscheint. Die Anwendung von Meßverfah- 
ren ist jedoch oft grundsätzlichen Beschränkungen unterworfen. 
Man ist deshalb bestrebt, die Definition einer Messungsgröße in 
bezug auf solche Meßverfahren aufzustellen, die möglichst in jedem 
Fall durchführbar sind. Im oben angeführten Beispiel einer Längen- 
definition ist diese Bedingung bekanntlich nicht erfüllt. Selbst wenn 
uns starre Maßstäbe zur Verfügung stehen, können wir sie nicht an 
bewegte Körper anlegen und so auch nicht eine Koinzidenz der 
Endpunkte der Körper mit den Marken auf dem Maßstab fest- 
stellen. Aus dieser Nichtanwendbarkeit der erwähnten Längendefi- 
nition auf bewegte Körper ergibt sich als nichterwünschte logische 
Folge die Unmöglichkeit, von der „Länge“ bewegter Körper zu 
sprechen, oder, wie man auch zu sagen pflegt, „bewegten Körpern 
eine Länge zuzuschreiben“. 

Es hat ja darum die (Spezielle) Relativitätstheorie eine neue Län- 
“ gendefinition konstituiert unter Berücksichtigung eines neuen Ver- 
fahrens, die Länge von Körpern zu messen. Das neue Meßverfahren 
ist auf ruhende wie auf bewegte Körper anwendbar, hat also gemäß 
den Thesen der relativistischen Messungstheorie universellen Cha- 
rakter. Es ist anwendbar in allen Fällen, wo die Längenmessungen 
auch durch Anlegen von Maßstäben möglich sind und ergibt in 
diesen Fällen praktisch die gleichen Meßwerte. Darüber hinaus 
kann aber das neue Verfahren, Längen zu messen, auch dort an- 
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gewendet werden, wo das Anlegen von Maßstäben nicht durchführ- 
bar ist, nämlich bei Messungen an bewegten Körpern. 
Bekanntlich können nach der relativistischen Messungstheorie durch 
das Signalverfahren auch an bewegten Körpern Längenmessungen 
vorgenommen werden. Entsprechend diesem Meßverfahren muß 
aber eine neue Definition der Messungsgröße „Länge“ aufgestellt 
werden. Nach den relativistischen Prinzipien kann die Länge eines 
Körpers immer nur relativ zum System, in welchem die Messung 
erfolgt, definiert werden. Die Längenmessung durch Signale in 
einem System erfolgt in der Weise, daß gleichzeitige Lagen der End- 
punkte des zu messenden Körpers auf einen Raumbereich (z.B. auf 
die x-Achse) des betreffenden Systems mit Hilfe von Signalen (Licht- 
signalen) projiziert werden. Der Abstand der projizierten Punkte 
ruht im System und kann durch Hintereinanderlegen von Maß- 
stäben gemessen werden. Dieser Abstand soll nun als „Länge“ des 
zu messenden Körpers gelten. Dementsprechend lautet die relati- 
vistische Längendefinition: „Unter ‚Länge‘ eines Körpers relativ zu 
einem System S haben wir den Abstand der durch Projektion gleich- 
zeitiger Lagen der Endpunkte des Körpers im System S erhaltenen 
Punkte zu verstehen.“ Die Projektion gleichzeitiger Lagen der End- 
punkte eines Körpers mit Hilfe von Lichtsignalen ist sicher bei 
ruhenden wie bei bewegten Körpern möglich. Die relativistische 
Längendefinition stützt sich demnach auf ein in „allen Fällen“ durch- 
führbares Meßverfahren. Daß dabei immer eine „Gleichzeitigkeits- 
messung“ erforderlich ist, beeinträchtigt die Durchführbarkeit der 
Längenmessung weder an ruhenden, noch an bewegten Körpern. 
Die Bestimmung der Gleichzeitigkeit erfolgt gemäß der relativisti- 
schen Messungstheorie durch Signale und dieses Verfahren kann 
sowohl relativ zu ruhenden wie relativ zu bewegten Systemen 
durchgeführt werden. Daß aus der Eigenart dieses Verfahrens die 
Relativität der „Gleichzeitigkeit“ folgt, ist ja bekannt. Zwei Freig- 
nisse (Zustände), die unter Anwendung des Signalverfahrens relativ 
zu einem System S als gleichzeitig bestimmt werden, werden unter 
Anwendung des nämlichen Verfahrens relativ zu einem in bezug 
auf S bewegten System S’ im allgemeinen als nichtgleichzeitig fest- 
gestellt. Aus dieser Relativierung der Gleichzeitigkeit folgt ja gemäß 
der relativistischen Längendefinition die Relativität auch der „Länge“ 
von Körpern in bezug auf verschieden bewegte Systeme. Die Rela- 
tion, in der die unterschiedlichen Längen eines Körpers in bezug 
auf verschieden bewegte Systeme zueinander stehen, ergibt sich aus 
den Lorentzschen Transformationsformeln. 

Nun darf aber nicht übersehen werden, daß wir nicht nur an Kör- 
pern Längenmessungen vornehmen. Wir messen auch die Länge 
elektromagnetischer Wellen und da zeigt sich, daß auf diese Wellen 
die oben angeführte relativistische Längendefinition grundsätzlich 
nicht anwendbar ist. Denn diese Definition setzt die Existenz gleich- 
zeitiger Lagen der Endpunkte des zu messenden Objekts voraus. 
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Und zwar soll es in bezug auf jedes System gleichzeitige Lagen der 
Endpunkte des Objekts geben. Daß relativ zu verschieden beweg- 
ten Systemen nach dem relativistischen Signalverfahren für einen 
Körper unterschiedliche Lagen seiner Endpunkte als „gleichzeitig“ 
gelten, berührt nicht die sowohl für die relativistische Längendefi- 
nition wie für das relativistische Signalverfahren gültige Voraus- 
setzung der Existenz von gleichzeitigen Lagen der Endpunkte eines 
Körpers, die in bezug auf jedes System durch die relativistischen 
Meßverfahren festgestellt werden können. Gerade diese Voraus- 
setzung erscheint bei elektromagnetischen Wellen, deren Länge 
gemessen werden soll, nicht erfüllt und auch grundsätzlich nicht 
erfüllbar. 

Man kann wohl von den Endpunkten einer Welle sprechen, aber 
es gibt keine gleichzeitige Existenz dieser Endpunkte. Und es kann 
auch in bezug auf keine Art Bezugsysteme die Existenz gleich- 
zeitiger Lagen der Endpunkte einer Welle behauptet werden. Es 
hat dies seinen Grund darin, daß Wellen in einer endlichen Zeit 
entstehen. Der Ausgangspunkt einer Welle existiert immer zeitlich 
vor ihrem Endpunkt. Nach den relativistischen Prinzipien sollen 
überdies elektromagnetische Wellen relativ zu allen, d. h. zuein- 
ander ruhenden oder translatorisch bewegten, Systemen immer die 
konstante Geschwindigkeit ce haben. Daraus folgt, daß relativ zu 
allen diesen Systemen die Endpunkte einer elektromagnetischen 
Welle niemals gleichzeitig existieren können. Zwischen der Existenz 
des Anfangspunktes und des Endpunktes einer elektromagnetischen 
Welle liegt relativ zu allen Systemen immer eine endliche Zeit. 
Dann aber ist auch die „Projektion“ gleichzeitiger Lagen der End- 
punkte einer elektromagnetischen Welle grundsätzlich nicht mög- 
lich, woraus die Nichtanwendbarkeit der relativistischen Längen- 
definition auf elektromagnetische Wellen folgt. 

Dem scheint zu widersprechen, daß auch die (Spezielle) Relativi- 
tätstheorie von der Länge elektromagnetischer Wellen spricht und 
zur Messung dieser Längen Meßverfahren anwendet. Allein, diese 
Meßverfahren sind vom Signalverfahren grundsätzlich verschieden 
und es besteht keine Möglichkeit, zwischen dem Signalverfahren 
und den in der Elektromagnetik benützten Verfahren zur Messung 
von Wellenlängen solche Beziehungen nachzuweisen, die die Gel- 
tung der gleichen Längenmetrik für „mechanische“ und „elektro- 
magnetische“ Längen garantieren würden !. Im Gegenteil kann so- 
gar, wie noch dargestellt werden soll, durch logische Analyse ge- 
zeigt werden, daß entsprechend den zwei Arten Längenmeßver- 
fahren aus den relativistischen Prinzipien für Körper eine andere 
Längenmetrik abgeleitet werden kann als für elektromagnetische 
Wellen. Aus den zwei metrischen Systemen ergibt sich sogar, wie 


1 Vgl. dazu des Verf. „Die Einführung fiktiver Ordnungen in mehrdeutige 
relativistische Bereiche“ (im Erscheinen). 
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wir noch sehen werden, ein diametral entgegengesetztes Verhalten 
der. „mechanischen“ und „elektromagnetischen“ Längen. 
Wellenlängen werden auf Grund von Beobachtungsdaten berechnet. 
Diese empirischen Daten sind z.B. die Spaltbreiten und Interferenz- 
muster bei den Beugungsphänomenen oder die sehr genau feststell- 
bare Verteilung und Breite der Spektrallinien im Spektrum. Vom 
erkenntnislogischen Gesichtspunkt ist es von entscheidender Bedeu- 
tung, daß zwischen der Längenmessung durch Signale (bzw. durch 
Anlegen von Maßstäben) und den eben erwähnten Verfahren, durch 


‘die die Länge von elektromagnetischen Wellen gemessen werden, 


kein Zusammenhang gefunden werden kann. Es zeigt sich dies nicht 
nur darin, daß die Länge von Wellen nicht durch Signale gemessen 
werden kann, sondern vor allem im Umstand, daß aus den zwei 
Arten von Meßverfahren für bewegte Längen unterschiedliche 
Gesetzmäßigkeiten ableitbar sind. 


2. Das „Längenparadoxon“ 
Daß für eine Messungsgröße Meßverfahren verschiedener Art be- 


nützt werden, dafür gibt es in der klassischen Physik ein lehrreiches 
Beispiel. Bekanntlich läßt sich die „Masse“ eines Körpers einmal 


‘durch Gewichtsmessung, dann aber ebenso durch Messung des Wider- 


standes, den der Körper der Änderung seines Bewegungszustandes 
entgegensetzt, bestimmen. Wegen der Unabhängigkeit der zwei 
Meßverfahren voneinander hat man die „schwere“ und die „träge“ 
Masse eines Körpers als zwei „Realitäten“ unterschieden. Es darf 
nicht übersehen werden, daß die zwei unterschiedlichen Meßver- 
fahren genügten, um die Realität zweier verschiedener Phänomene 
— eben der „schweren“ und der „trägen“ Masse eines Körpers - zu 
behaupten; obgleich die zwei Verfahren für die zwei Massen eines 
Körpers immer den gleichen Wert ergaben und man aus den Meß- 
verfahren und ihren Voraussetzungen auch für keinerlei empi- 
rische Bedingungen ein unterschiedliches Verhalten der zwei Massen 
ableiten konnte. 

Wenden wir diese Art der physikalischen Kennzeichnung empiri- 
scher Realitäten auf die einerseits durch das Signalverfahren, ander- 
seits durch die „Beugungs“- und „Spektralverfahren“ gemessenen 
„Längen“ an, dann müssen wir von zwei Arten „Längen“ als zwei 
verschiedenen empirisch-realen Phänomenen sprechen. Durch das 
Signalverfahren wird die Länge von „mechanischen“ Körpern, durch 
die optisch-elektromagnetischen Verfahren die Länge von elektro- 
magnetischen Wellen gemessen. Es erscheint so zweckmäßig, die 
„mechanischen“ und „elektromagnetischen“ Längen als zwei reale 
Phänomene (Zustände) zu unterscheiden. 
Für diese Unterscheidung spricht auch das verschiedenartige Ver- 
halten der zwei Längenarten unter gewissen empirischen Bedin- 
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gungen. Bekanntlich läßt sich aus den Lorentzschen Transformations- 
formeln für „Längen“, die unter die relativistische Längendefinition 
fallen, d.s. die „mechanischen“ Längen, ableiten, daß solche Längen 
in (translatorisch) bewegten Systemen in der Bewegungsrichtung 
eine Verkürzung erfahren. Anderseits läßt sich aus den relativisti- 
schen elektromagnetischen Formeln (vor allem der relativistischen 
Doppler-Formel) für elektromagnetische Längen, d. s. Wellen- 
längen, auf die wie oben erläutert die relativistische Längendefini- 
tion nicht angewendet werden kann, ableiten, daß sie in (trans- 
latorisch) bewegten Systemen in der Bewegungsrichtung eine Ver- 
längerung erfahren. Die rechnerische Darstellung des unterschied- 
lichen Verhaltens der zwei Arten „Längen“ in bewegten Systemen 
sei kurz wiedergegeben ?. 

Zu einem Stab (einer „mechanischen“ Länge) wählen wir ein System 
S so, daß der Stab in der x-Achse des Systems ruht. In bezug auf S 
habe ein System S’ in der x-Richtung die geradlinig-gleichförmige 
Geschwindigkeit v. Hat nun der Stab relativ zu S die Länge |,, dann 
ergibt sich für ihn aus den Lorentzschen Formeln relativ zu 5’ die 
Länge 


’=-, Vı-% 1) 


Man pflegt im Hinblick auf die Verkürzung, die (mechanische) Län- 
gen nach dieser Formel in bezug auf bewegte Systeme in der Bewe-, 
‚gungsrichtung erfahren, zu sagen, daß „bewegte Längen“ in der 
Bewegungsrichtung eine Verkürzung erfahren. Der Verkürzungs- 
faktor beträgt 


Denken wir uns nun in S eine Strahlungsquelle ruhen, die elektro- 
magnetische Wellen emittiert. Betrachten wir einen in der x-Rich- 
tung sich fortpflanzenden Strahl. Er habe relativ zu S die Fre- 
 quenz v. Dann hat der nämliche Strahl relativ zu S’ nach der rela- 
tivistischen Dopplerformel die Frequenz: 


en 


oo |< 


1 


Nun gilt für alle elektromagnetischen Wellen die Relation 

vAc, 
wenn v die Frequenz und X die Wellenlänge der betreffenden Strah- 
lung ist. Wegen der Konstanz von c relativ zu allen translatorischen 


2 Diese Ableitungen finden sich auch in meiner in Fußnote 1 genannten 
Arbeit. 
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Systemen müssen demnach in bezug auf unsere Systeme S und 5° 
die Relationen 

va=c und vX=c 
gelten. Daraus erhalten wir: 


vıa=vN\. 3) 
Durch Einsetzung aus 2) ergibt sich aus 3): 
1% 
va=v c “ 
1+% 
c 
und daraus: 
1+ 
wei 4) 
er 


C 


Nach 4) erfährt die Wellenlänge einer elektromagnetischen Welle 
(d.i. eine „elektromagnetische“ Länge) in einem translatorisch be- 
wegten System eine Verlängerung. Der Verlängerungsfaktor beträgt 


1+ 7 
c 
N 
c 


Man könnte hier nicht mit Unrecht einwenden, daß die Formeln 1) 
und 4) sich nicht widersprechen, da ja 1) nur für Objekte gilt, auf 
die die relativistische Längendefinition anwendbar ist - die Formel 
kann ja nur unter Voraussetzung dieser Definition abgeleitet wer- 
den -, während 4) für Wellenlängen gilt, auf die, wie wir erkannt 
haben, die relativistische Längendefinition grundsätzlich nicht an- 
gewendet werden kann. Aus diesem letzten Grund kann man auch 
nicht sinnvoll von einer „Ruhlänge“ von elektromagnetischen Wel- 
len sprechen. Eine solche Welle läuft immer in einer endlichen Zeit 
ab, es gibt für sie keine „gleichzeitige“ Lage ihrer Endpunkte 
(relativ zu irgendeinem System) und so können auch keine Bedin- 
gungen angegeben werden, unter denen eine Welle als „ruhend“ 
relativ zu einem System zu bezeichnen wäre. Die Formel 1) aber, 
die die Lorentz-Kontraktion ausspricht, hat nur Sinn für Objekte, 
für die eine „Ruhlänge“ sich definieren läßt, bzw. allgemeiner, deren 
„Länge“ unter die relativistische Längendefinition fällt. 

Man kann von diesem Gesichtspunkt aus die Verträglichkeit der 
Formeln 1) und 4) behaupten, aber man muß sich darüber im klaren 
sein, welche Folgen sich daraus ergeben. 

Angenommen, ein von einer in S ruhenden Energiequelle in der x- 
Richtung emittierter elektromagnetischer Strahl habe die Wellen- 
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länge %. Wir wählen nun einen in S ruhenden, mit der x-Achse 
gleichgerichteten Stab mit der Ruhlänge A. Relativ zu einem System 
5, das zu S sich in der x-Richtung mit der translatorischen Ge- 
schwindigkeit v bewegt, erfährt nun die Wellenlänge A nach For- 
mel 4) eine Verlängerung, während der Stab mit der Länge A nach 
Formel 1) eine Verkürzung erfährt. Wählt man nun A als Längen- 
einheit in S und setzt fest, daß in jedem anderen System S’ die nach 
der relativistischen Metrik in bezug auf 5’ sich ergebende Länge 
von A als Längeneinheit gelten soll, dann ist sofort zu sehen, daß 
- dann die Eindeutigkeit der Meßergebnisse bei Längenmessungen im 
allgemeinen verlorengeht. Im System S wird man zwar bei Mes- 
sungen der Länge eines Objekts immer zum gleichen Ergebnis ge- 
langen, gleichviel ob man zu den Messungen Maßstäbe oder Wellen 
‚ benützt. In S ist die Längeneinheit für Maßstäbe und elektromag- 
netische Wellen identisch gleich A. Dagegen in bezug auf Systeme S$', 
die relativ zu S sich translatorisch bewegen, ändert sich die Länge 
von Maßstäben (und damit die auf ihnen aufgetragene Längenein- 
heit) anders als die Länge von elektromagnetischen Wellen (und 
damit als die mit Hilfe einer Wellenlänge geeichte Längeneinheit). 
Man erhält so in den Systemen 5’ zwei Längeneinheiten und gelangt 
bei Messungen am nämlichen Objekt nach den zwei Verfahren zu 
unterschiedlichen Meßergebnissen. 

Wenn man diese Differenz der Meßergebnisse bei Längenmessungen 
am nämlichen Objekt durch das unterschiedliche Verhalten der 
mechanischen Körper einerseits und der elektromagnetischen Wel- 
len anderseits erklären will — welcher Unterschied sich aus den 
Formeln 1) und 4) ergibt -, dann hat man damit „mechanische“ und 
„elektromagnetische“ Längen als zwei verschiedene Realitäten, als 
zwei verschiedene reale Zustände angenommen, die in bewegten 
Systemen nach unterschiedlichen Gesetzen Veränderungen erfahren. 
‚Bedenklich würde diese Annahme dann, wenn uns zwei Längen- 
meßverfahren zur Verfügung stünden, und zwar ein Verfahren, bei 
welchem Maßstäbe, und eines, bei dem elektromagnetische Wellen 
Anwendung finden, wobei beide Verfahren in gleicher Weise zur 
Messung der Länge der nämlichen Objekte benützbar wären. Es 
könnte dann sein, daß bei Anwendung der zwei Verfahren auf das 
nämliche Objekt wir unter den oben erläuterten Bedingungen unter- 
schiedliche Längenwerte erhalten. Dieses empirische Ergebnis müßte 
aber als ein Datum der „absoluten“ Bewegung des Systems, in 
welchem die Messungen vorgenommen wurden, gelten, wenn man 
„mechanische“ und „elektromagnetische“ Längen als unterschied- 
liche reale Zustände deutet. 

Allerdings verfügen wir nicht über zwei Längenmeßverfahren der 
oben geschilderten Art, die beide auf das nämliche Objekt ange- 
wendet werden können. Es besteht demnach gegenwärtig keine 
Möglichkeit, durch Längenmessungen der erwähnten Art die Gel- 
tung des Relativitätsprinzips zu überprüfen. 


n 
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Nun kann man sich natürlich auch auf den Standpunkt stellen, es 
gebe nur eine Art „Länge“. Dann aber muß die „Unverträglichkeit“ 
der Formeln 1) und 4) als eine Mehrdeutigkeit der relativistischen 
Metrik verstanden werden. (Mit der Möglichkeit, den Gegensatz der 
zwei Formeln durch die Annahme „störender“ Kräfte zu beheben, | 
wollen wir uns hier nicht befassen. Solche Annahmen könnten, wie , 
wir glauben, nur als Hypothesen ad hoc eingeführt werden.) Nun | 
ist die Mehrdeutigkeit einer Metrik unerwünscht. Zwar ist eine 
Mehrdeutigkeit so lange unschädlich, bis keine experimentellen 
Verfahren (Meßverfahren) bekannt sind, durch die die Übereinstim- 
mung bzw. Nichtübereinstimmung der unterschiedlichen abgeleiteten 
Werte mit der Erfahrung entschieden werden kann. Sind solche 
Meßverfahren im Prinzip denkbar, dann wird die Mehrdeutigkeit 
einer Metrik zu einem echten physikalischen Widerspruch (zu einer 
„Paradoxie“). Die Mehrdeutigkeit der relativistischen Längenmetrik 
im oben erläuterten Sinne hat nicht den Charakter eines echten 
physikalischen Widerspruchs, denn es sind, wie bereits erläutert, 
keine Längenmeßverfahren bekannt, durch die allgemein die 
„Länge“ eines Objekts nach Belieben durch Maßstäbe oder mit 
Hilfe von elektromagnetischen Wellenlängen gemessen werden 
könnte. 

Man könnte natürlich annehmen, daß uns solche Verfahren zur 
Verfügung stehen, und dann die Frage stellen, auf welche Weise 
ließe sich in einem solchen Fall die Mehrdeutigkeit der relativisti- 
schen Längenmetrik beheben. Die Antwort? auf diese Frage wollen 
wir später geben nach der logischen Analyse einer zweiten Mehr- 
deutigkeit der relativistischen Metrik, die aber als echter physika- 
lischer Widerspruch verstanden werden muß, da uns in diesem Fall 
Meßgeräte bekannt sind, die die für das nämliche Phänomen ab- 
geleiteten unterschiedlichen (unverträglichen) Meßwerte im Prinzip 
nachzuprüfen gestatten. Wir werden sehen, durch welche metho- 
dischen Schritte die metrische Mehrdeutigkeit behoben werden kann, 
u daß eines der relativistischen Prinzipien aufgegeben werden 
mükte. 


3. Die Mehrdeutigkeit der relativistischen 
Zeitmetrik 


So wie die Größe „Länge“ wird auch die „Zeit“ in der Physik in 
bezug auf die Meßverfahren, durch die die einzelnen Zeitwerte 
ermittelt werden, definiert. Die Zeit messen wir mit Hilfe von 
Uhren. Als Zeiteinheit wird die Dauer irgendeiner rhythmischen 


> Mit den verschiedenen erkenntnislogisch möglichen Deutungen der er- 
läuterten begrifflichen Mehrdeutigkeit der relativistischen Metrik befasse 
ich mich z. T. auch in meinem in Fußnote 1 erwähnten Aufsatz. 
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Schwingung gewählt. Unter „Uhren“ haben wir in gleicher Weise, 


d.h. eben rhythmisch, sich wiederholende Schwingungen zu ver- 
stehen. Nun gibt es „mechanische“ und „elektromagnetische“ Schwin- 
gungen. Beide Arten von Schwingungen lassen sich mit exakter 
Gleichmäßigkeit „reproduzieren“. Wir verfügen dementsprechend 
über „mechanische“ und „elektromagnetische“ Uhren, die beide in 
gleicher Weise zu Zeitmessungen benützt werden können. Pendel- 
uhren sind die einfachste Form von mechanischen Uhren. Als elek- 
tromagnetische Uhren werden Energiequellen, die elektromagne- 
tische Strahlen bestimmter Frequenz emittieren, benützt. Solche 
Energiequellen sind z.B. radioaktive Atome, soferne sie elektro- 
magnetische Strahlen emittieren, oder allgemeiner Atome, deren 
Energiezustand unter Emission elektromagnetischer Strahlen. eine 


* Änderung erfährt. 


Mechanische Schwingungen (Schwingungen mechanischer Massen) 
sind ebenso wie die elektromagnetischen Schwingungen (elektro- 
magnetischen Wellen) Phänomene, die in einer endlichen Zeit ab- 
laufen. Die Zeit, in der eine Schwingung stattfindet, nennen wir die 
„Schwingungsdauer“. Nach der relativistischen Metrik erfährt die 
Dauer eines jeden Phänomens beim Übergang von einem System S 
zu einem dazu translatorisch bewegten System S’ im allgemeinen 


eine Änderung (und zwar eine Dehnung). Ferner ergibt sich aus 


der relativistischen Metrik, daß die Dauer eines Phänomens, also 
auch der mechanischen und elektromagnetischen Schwingungen, 
relativ zu allen möglichen translatorisch bewegten Systemen (wenn 
wir vom Grenzfall der mit Lichtgeschwindigkeit bewegten Systeme 
absehen) durch endliche Zeitwerte zu kennzeichnen ist. 

Beträgt die Schwingungsdauer des Fendels einer in einem System 
S ruhenden Uhr relativ zu St,, dann hat, wie sich aus den Lorentz- 
schen Transformationsformeln ergibt, das nämliche Pendel relativ 
zu einem in bezug auf S mit der translatorischen Geschwindigkeit v 
sich bewegenden System 5’ die Schwingungsdauer: 


to 
1 v2 5) 


Die Dauer der mechanischen Schwingung erfährt somit relativ zu 
bewegten Systemen eine Dehnung. Der Dehnungsfaktor beträgt 


1 


Wim 


' Diese Anderung der Schwingungsdauer von Uhren pflegt man auch 


in dem Satz auszudrücken: Bewegte Uhren erfahren eine Verlang- 
samung ihres Ganges, wobei eben der Verzögerungsfaktor 
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beträgt. 
De eık wird in der (Speziellen) Relativitätstheorie für I 
alle Phänomene, mithin auch für den Gang aller Uhren, als gültig || 
behauptet. Die Verzögerungsformel 5) wird aus den Lorentzschen |f 
Transformationsformeln, denen in der Speziellen Relativitätstheorie |}; 


generelle Geltung zukommt, abgeleitet. Nun werden die Lorentz- | 
schen Formeln in der Speziellen Relativitätstheorie aus gewissen | 
vorausgesetzten Prinzipien deduziert. Wir kommen auf diese Vor- 

aussetzungen noch zu sprechen. Bezüglich der elektromagnetischen | 


Phänomene macht die Relativitätstheorie noch zusätzliche Voraus- | 
setzungen - wir werden auch sie noch zu besprechen haben -, mit | 
deren Hilfe die Formeln für die elektromagnetischen Prozesse, wie 
Aberration und Dopplereffekt, gewonnen werden. Es läßt sich nun | 
zeigen, daß aus diesen zusätzlichen relativistischen Voraussetzungen [N 
bzw. aus den aus ihnen abgeleiteten Formeln für die Dauer elektro- | 
magnetischer Schwingungen sich eine neue Zeitmetrik ergibt, die 
von der durch Formel 5) gekennzeichneten Metrik abweicht. Die 
mathematische Ableitung dieser neuen Mehrdeutigkeit in der rela- 
tivistischen Metrik sei kurz dargestellt. 

Wir betrachten wieder eine im System S ruhende Energiequelle, 
die in der x-Richtung des Systems elektromagnetische Wellen emit- 
tiere. Die Wellen sollen relativ zu S die Frequenz v haben. Gemäß 
der relativistischen Dopplerformel, d.i. unsere Formel 2), haben 


dann die Wellen relativ zu einem System S’, das sich in bezug auf | 


S in der x-Richtung mit der translatorischen Geschwindigkeit v 
bewegt, die Frequenz 


ee 

=, [62 
v v er 2) 

c 


Der Frequenz v entspricht die Schwingungsdauer t, und der Fre- 
quenz v’ die Schwingungsdauer r’. Es gilt nun in der Elektroma- 


gnetik allgemein v = z demnach für die Wellen relativ zuS bzw. S': 


vl bzw. v-1l 
T 


und daraus: 
yı=VvtT. 6) 


Setzen wir in 6) für v’ den Ausdruck aus 2) ein, dann erhalten wir: 
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und daraus: 


[) 


Es erfährt demnach die Schwingungsdauer einer elektromagneti- 
schen Welle relativ zu S’ eine Dehnung, wobei der Dehnungsfaktor 


1+* 

c 

i =: 
C 


beträgt. Nun besteht die Möglichkeit, die in S ruhende Energie- 
quelle als elektromagnetische Uhr zu benützen. Mit Hilfe dieser 
Uhr messen wir die „Ruhzeit“ von S und die gemessenen Zeiten 
bezeichnen wir zweckmäßig mit ı,. Hat nun ein Phänomen relativ 
zu S die Dauer 1, dann hat es gemäß 7) relativ zu 5’ die Dauer 


Br 
a 7 7a) 
€ 


Es soll nun die Schwingungsdauer t, einer von einer in S ruhenden 
Energiequelle emittierten elektromagnetischen Strahlung als Zeit- 
einheit in S gewählt werden. 1, ist dann die Zeiteinheit auch für 
die in S ruhenden mechanischen Uhren. Als mechanische Uhren 
benützen wir etwa Pendeluhren, für die die Schwingungsdauer einer 
Pendelschwingung t, beträgt. Dann aber ändert sich die durch die 
mechanischen Uhren angezeigte Zeiteinheit relativ zu S’ nach For- 
mel 5), während die durch die elektromagnetischen Uhren angezeigte 
Zeiteinheit relativ zu 5’ sich nach Formel 7a) ändert. Das heißt, für 
mechanische Uhren gilt, wenn wir die von ihnen angezeigten Zeit- 
einheiten relativ zu S bzw. 5’ mit 1, bzw. 1° bezeichnen, 


To 


während für die von elektromagnetischen Uhren angezeigten Zeit- 
einheiten 


1+7 
[9 


LER N 
c 


gilt. Jede Zeitdauer wird nun mit Hilfe der für die Uhren fest- 
gesetzten Zeiteinheit gemessen. Die obigen Formeln gelten somit 
nicht nur für die Zeiteinheiten, sondern allgemein für alle mit 
Hilfe der Zeiteinheiten gemessenen Zeiten. Bedeutet demnach x, die 
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"Dauer eines Phänomens relativ zu S und 1’ die Dauer des nämlichen 
"Phänomens relativ zu 5’, dann stehen 1, und 7’, wenn wir die Zeiten 
mit Hilfe einer mechanischen Uhr messen, zueinander in der Rela- 


tion: | 
1 — em \ 

V RE 8 
Ca > 


Benützen wir dagegen zur Zeitmessung elektromagnetische Uhren, 
dann stehen 1, und r’ zueinander in der Relation: 


7a) 


Die Formeln 7a) und 8) sind unverträglich, wenn v von Null ver- 
schieden ist. Das heißt, wird die Dauer eines Phänomens im System 
S mit Hilfe einer mechanischen und einer elektromagnetischen Uhr 
gemessen, wobei beide Uhren in S ruhen, dann geben sie nach 8) 
und 7a) für die Dauer des Phänomens den gleichen Zeitwert an. 
Haben dagegen die beiden Uhren relativ zu S die translatorische 
Geschwindigkeit v (+0), dann geben sie für das nämliche Phäno- 
men unterschiedliche Werte der Zeitdauer an. Und zwar gibt die 
(bewegte) mechanische Uhr nach Formel 8) für 7’ einen kleineren 
Wert an als die (mit der mechanischen gleichbewegte) elektro- | 
magnetische Uhr nach Formel 7a). Zu beachten ist, daß die zwei | 


relativ zu $S sich mit der Geschwindigkeit v bewegenden Uhren | 
relativ zueinander ruhen. Da sie für die Dauer identisch des näm- | 


lichen Phänomens, demgegenüber sie - da sie in bezug aufeinander 
ruhen - sich mit der gleichen Geschwindigkeit bewegen, unter- 
schiedliche Zeitwerte angeben, liegt hier eine Mehrdeutigkeit der 
relativistischen Zeitmetrik vor. Wie wir sehen werden, handelt es 
sich hier um einen echten physikalischen Widerspruch. Bevor wir 
die Bedingungen und die möglichen methodischen Schritte zur Be- 
hebung dieser Paradoxie * besprechen, sei noch das Größenverhält- 


4 In meiner Arbeit „Die Einführung fiktiver Ordnungen in mehrdeutige 
relativistische Bereiche“ (im Erscheinen) habe ich die oben dargestellte 
Mehrdeutigkeit der relativistischen Zeitmetrik als das „zweite Uhren- 
paradoxon“ bezeichnet. Dort behandle ich auch die logischen Bedingungen 
des „ersten Uhrenparadoxons“, das sich aus den Änderungen des Uhren- 
ganges relativ zueinander bewegter Uhren ergibt. In der besagten Arbeit 
werden auch die methodischen Schritte zur Behebung der Paradoxien 
behandelt. Vgl. dazu auch meine Arbeiten „Logische Analyse der Begriffe 
‚Ruhe‘ und ‚Bewegung‘“ in Studium Generale 1957, H. 5, S. 81-87, und „Die 
Methode der fiktiven Prädikate“ im Archiv f. Philos. Bd. 9, H. 1/2, 3/4, und 
Bd. 10, H. 1/2, 3/4, ferner „Die Metrik als Bestandteil der empirischen Be- 
schreibung“ ebda. Bd.7, H. 3/4. 
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nis untersucht, in dem die Zeitangaben bewegter mechanischer und 
elektromagnetischer Uhren zueinander stehen. 
Werden zwei Uhren zu einem Zeitpunkt gleichgestellt und zeigen 
sie von da ab unterschiedliche Zeiten an, dann sagen wir, daß sie 
unterschiedlichen Gang haben. Die eine Uhr geht schneller, die 
andere langsamer. Die relativistische Zeitmetrik benützt allein die 
Formel 8) und aus ihr ergibt sich, wie man zu sagen pflegt, daß 
„bewegte“ Uhren ihren Gang verlangsamen. Das heißt, ruht eine 
Uhr relativ zu S, dann hat diese Uhr relativ zuS den schnellstmög- 
lichen Gang. Bewegt sich die Uhr relativ zu S (in der x-Richtung) 
mit der translatorischen Geschwindigkeit v, dann verlangsamt sich 
der Gang der Uhr nach Formel 8). Nun haben wir gesehen, daß 
_ aus den relativistischen elektromagnetischen Formeln für elektro- 
_ magnetische Uhren, die sich relativ zu S in der x-Richtung mit der 
Geschwindigkeit v bewegen, sich eine Verlangsamung ihres Ganges 
nach Formel 7a) ergibt. Der Verzögerungsfaktor beträgt nach Formel8) 


1 


Vı-» und nach Formel 7a) 
e& 


c 
wollen wir den „mechanischen“, den zweiten den „elektromagneti- 
schen“ Verzögerungsfaktor nennen. Eine einfache Rechnung ergibt, 


daß der mechanische Verzögerungsfaktor mit [1 + “) zu multi- 


plizieren ist, um den elektromagnetischen Verzögerungsfaktor zu 
erhalten. 

Um Zeitangaben der mechanischen und elektromagnetischen Uhren 
besser vergleichen zu können, wollen wir die mit Hilfe von mecha- 
nischen Uhren gemessenen Zeiten mit 1m und die mit elektromagne- 
tischen Uhren gemessenen Zeiten mit 1. bezeichnen. Führen wir diese 
Symbole in die Formeln 8) und 7a) ein, dann erhalten wir: 


Tmo 


Y 
ve ST ee 
r Verst und Te= 1; c 


e2 ; ea 
c 


Indem wir die zweite dieser Gleichungen durch die erste dividieren, 
erhalten wir, da m, = Te, : 


Die Relation besagt, daß elektromagnetische Uhren | fe n -mal 


langsamer gehen als mechanische Uhren. Auch aus 9) geht hervor, 
daß für v= 0 mechanische und elektromagnetische Uhren gleichen 
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Gang haben. Für v = c erhalten wir aus 9) ’. = 2m, d.h. bewegen 
sich die zwei Uhren relativ zu S mit der Geschwindigkeit c, dann 
geht die elektromagnetische Uhr halbsoschnell wie die mechanische. 
Es erhebt sich die Frage, wie wir die Gangdifferenz bewegter mecha- 
nischer und elektromagnetischer Uhren, wie sie sich formal aus den _ 
Formeln 7a), 8) und 9) ergibt, empirisch-inhaltlich zu deuten 
haben. j 


4 Welche erkenntnislogische Folgen ergeben 
sich aus der mehrdeutigen relativistischen 
Zeitmetrik? 


Wenn wir die Messungsgröße „Zeit“ in bezug auf die Meßverfahren, 
durch die wir die Einzelwerte der Größe „Zeit“ bestimmen, definie- 
ren, dann dürfen wir die unterschiedliche relativistische Zeitmetrik, 
die der Zeitmessung durch mechanische bzw. elektromagnetische 
Uhren zugrunde liegt, nicht übersehen. Stellen wir uns grundsätz- 
lich auf den Standpunkt, daß eine Messungsgröße immer nur unter 
Angabe des Meßverfahrens, durch das die Einzelwerte der betref- 
fenden Messungsgröße ermittelt werden, zu definieren ist, dann 
müßten wir im Hinblick auf die differierenden Zeitwerte, die wir 
bei Benützung mechanischer und elektromagnetischer Uhren als 
Meßwerte (bei Messung der Dauer des nämlichen Phänomens) er- 
halten, zwei verschiedene Größen „Zeit“ definieren. Wir hätten 
dann etwa - ähnlich wie bei der Größe „Länge“ - die „mechanische“ _ 
von der „elektromagnetischen“ Zeit zu unterscheiden. 

Allein, es bestehen gewisse Bedenken, aus der erläuterten Mehr- 
deutigkeit der relativistischen Zeitmetrik auf die Existenz zweier 
Messungsgrößen „Zeit“ schließen zu wollen. Bei Erörterung der 
„Längenparadoxie“ haben wir gesehen, daß Längenmessungen durch 
Signale bzw. durch Anlegen von Maßstäben einerseits und mit Hilfe 
von elektromagnetischen Wellen anderseits nicht beide am gleichen 
Objekt durchführbar sind. Es zeigte sich ja, daß die („mechanische“) 
Längendefinition, die die „Länge“ eines Objekts als den Abstand 
gleichzeitiger Lagen der Endpunkte des betreffenden Objekts de- 
finiert, auf elektromagnetische Wellenlängen nicht anwendbar ist, 
da es grundsätzlich keine gleichzeitigen Lagen zweier Punkte einer 
Welle gibt. Demnach haben wir zwei Klassen von Objekten aus- 
einanderzuhalten, deren „Längen“ durch verschiedene Meßverfah- 
ren bestimmt werden. Die Objekte dieser zwei Klassen unter- 
scheiden sich durch zwei Eigenschaften. Den Objekten der einen 
Klasse kommt „mechanische“, denen der anderen Klasse „elektro- 
magnetische“ Länge zu. Jede dieser zwei Arten „Längen“ läßt sich 
in ihren Einzelwerten nur durch ein spezifisches Längenmeßver- 
fahren bestimmen. Von diesem Gesichtspunkt erscheint es gerecht- 
fertigt, von der Existenz zweier Arten von Längen zu sprechen, 
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wobei es dahingestellt bleibe, ob eine solche Annahme auch zweck- 
mäßig sei. 

Anders verhält es sich mit der Relation der Größe „Zeit“ zu den 
zwei Meßverfahren - d.h. zur Messung durch mechanische bzw. 
elektromagnetische Uhren -, durch die die Einzelwerte der Größe 
„Zeit“ ermittelt werden. Hier besteht nämlich grundsätzlich die 
Möglichkeit, die Dauer eines beliebigen Phänomens sowohl mit Hilfe 
mechanischer wie mit Hilfe elektromagnetischer Uhren zu messen. 
Hier kann man demnach nicht von zwei unterschiedlichen Klassen 
von Phänomenen sprechen, die sich bezüglich der Meßbarkeit ihrer 
„Dauer“ durch differierende Eigenschaften unterscheiden. Deshalb 
wird es problematisch, nur im Hinblick auf die zwei in ihrer Metrik 
verschiedenen Meßverfahren durch mechanische bzw. elektromag- 
netische Uhren schon von der Existenz zweier unterschiedlicher 
Zeitarten zu sprechen. Wenn man will, kann man natürlich ent- 
sprechende Definitionen aufstellen, nur wäre es dann unvermeid- 
lich, durch Hypothesen ad hoc die differierende Metrik der zwei 
verschiedenen Zeitarten zu „erklären“. 

Es erscheint mehr angebracht, wegen der prinzipiellen Anwendbar- 
keit der zwei Meßverfahren auf jedes beliebige Phänomen die Exi- 
stenz nur einer Größe „Zeit“ anzunehmen. Die differierenden Meß- 
ergebnisse, die sich im allgemeinen bei Anwendung der zwei MeßR- 
verfahren auf das nämliche Phänomen ergeben, müssen dann natür- 
lich legitim „erklärt“ werden. Um zu erkennen, welche Erklärungen - 
hier möglich bzw. zweckmäßig sind, wollen wir zunächst versuchen, 
durch logische Analyse den Grund für das Auftreten der erörter- 
ten Mehrdeutigkeit in der relativistischen Zeitmetrik ausfindig zu 
machen. 


5. Die metrische Mehrdeutigkeitals Folge der 
Unverträglichkeit der vorausgesetzten 
Prinzipien 


Die Formeln der Lorentz-Transformation werden in der Speziellen 
Relativitätstheorie aus dem (speziellen) Relativitätsprinzip und 
dem Prinzip der Konstanz der Lichtgeschwindigkeit abgeleitet. Das 
Relativitätsprinzip wird in der Literatur in mehreren Formen dar- 
gestellt. Uns interessiert hier folgende Form des speziellen Relativi- 
tätsprinzips: Es gibt gravitationsfreie Systeme (Inertialsysteme), 
in denen die mechanischen und elektromagnetischen Gesetze eine 
besonders einfache Form annehmen. In beliebigen zwei solchen 
Systemen, die relativ zueinander translatorisch bewegt sind, behal- 
ten die genannten Gesetze ihre Form invariant bei. Demnach läßt 
sich durch Beobachtung von mechanischen und elektromagnetischen 
Prozessen in zwei Inertialsystemen S und S’ grundsätzlich nicht 
entscheiden, ob S und 5’ relativ zueinander ruhen oder sich gerad- 
linig gleichförmig bewegen. 
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Aus den Formeln der Lorentz-Transformation läßt sich die For- 
mel 8) für die Verlangsamung des Ganges translatorisch bewegter 
Uhren ableiten, d.h. von Uhren, die relativ zu einem System S und 
zu den darin ruhenden Uhren sich mit einer geradlinig gleichför- 
migen Geschwindigkeit bewegen. N 
Zur Ableitung der Formel 7 a) dagegen, die die Verlangsamung des 
Ganges translatorisch bewegter elektromagnetischer Uhren aussagt 
und von 8) differiert, benötigen wir außer den oben erwähnten 
Prinzipien noch ein weiteres Prinzip, das von der Speziellen Rela- 
tivitätstheorie zur Ableitung einiger relativistischer elektromagne- 
tischer Formeln - wie der relativistischen Aberrations- und Dopp- 
lerformel:- benützt und als gültig vorausgesetzt wird. Dieses Prin- 
zip besagt, daß die Zahl der Wellen eines elektromagnetischen 
Strahls zwischen zwei Punkten P, und P, relativ zu Systemen, die 
einander gegenüber translatorisch bemwegt sind, invariant bleibt. 
Man kann leicht zeigen, daß dieses zusätzliche Prinzip mit den 
Lorentzschen Transformationsformeln, bzw. mit den aus diesen ab- 
leitbaren Ausdrücken unverträglich ist. 


Mit Hilfe des erwähnten Prinzips der Invarianz der Wellenzahl 
zwischen zwei Punkten wird die relativistische Dopplerformel 


je M 

vv L 2) 
1+% 
c 


abgeleitet. Hat nun eine elektromagnetische Strahlung im System S 
die Frequenz v und die Wellenlänge A, so ergibt sich für die gleiche 
Strahlung (in der x-Richtung) relativ zu einem in bezug auf S (in 
der x-Richtung) translatorisch bewegten System S’, wie wir gesehen 
haben, aus Formel 2) die Wellenlänge: 


‚ Die relativ zu S ruhende Strecke P,P, liege in der x-Richtung. Im 
System S benötige der elektromagnetische Strahl mit der Wellen- 
länge % die Anzahl von n Wellen, um die Strecke P,P, zurückzu- 
legen. Hat P,P, in S die Länge L,, dann gilt: 


nı=L 10) 


Nach dem Prinzip der Invarianz der Wellenzahl zwischen zwei 
Punkten in translatorisch zueinander bewegten Systemen benötigt 
der nämliche elektromagnetische Strahl in bezug auf ein relativ 
zu S translatorisch bewegtes System S’ gleichfalls n Wellen zur 
Zurücklegung der Strecke P,P,. Nach der Lorentzschen Kontrak- 
tionsformel (Formel 1) hat L, relativ zu S’ die Länge 
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T’=T,.V -5 11) 


Die elektromagnetische Strahlung hat relativ zu S’ die Wellen- 
länge X. Wegen der Invarianz der Wellenzahl gilt dann in $': 


nY=L. 12) 
Aus 10) und 12) erhalten wir die widerspruchsvolle Formel: 

ee 

N I 


Man braucht in diese Formel für % und L’ nur die Werte aus 4) 
bzw. 11) einzusetzen, um die Falschheit dieser Formel zuerkennen. 
Aus den Formeln 10) und 12) wird anschaulich ersichtlich, daß das 
Prinzip der Invarianz der Wellenzahl mit den Lorentzschen For- 
meln bzw. ihren Voraussetzungen unverträglich ist. Da die Lorentz- 
schen Formeln, wie erwähnt, aus dem Relativitätsprinzip und dem 
Prinzip der Konstanz der Lichtgeschwindigkeit abgeleitet werden, 
erhebt sich die Frage, in welcher Weise die Unverträglichkeit dieser 
zwei Prinzipien mit dem Prinzip der Invarianz der Wellenzahl 
zwischen zwei Punkten in bezug auf zueinander translatorisch be- 
wegte Systeme behoben werden kann. Es wäre naheliegend, eines 
der Prinzipien aufzugeben bzw. abzuändern, um die Unverträglich- 
keit zu beheben. Allein, diese Prinzipien bzw. die mit ihrer Hilfe 
ableitbaren Formeln erscheinen durch zahlreiche sehr exakte Beob- 
achtungen weitgehend bestätigt. Die Aufgabe eines der Prinzipien 
hätte somit zur Folge, daß man zu neuen Formeln gelangt, deren 
von den Beobachtungen (Messungen) abweichenden abgeleiteten 
Werte nur durch Hypothesen ad hoc mit den Beobachtungswerten 
zur Übereinstimmung gebracht werden könnten. Zu einem solchen 
sicher nicht annehmbaren Zustand gelangen wir, wenn wir etwa 
das Prinzip der Konstanz der Lichtgeschwindigkeit aufgeben. Wohl 
verschwinden dann die aufgezeigten Mehrdeutigkeiten in der Län- 
gen- und Zeitmetrik, doch wir gewinnen dann für mechanische und 
elektromagnetische Phänomene die Formeln der klassischen Physik, 
die bekanntlich mit den exakten Meßwerten nicht übereinstimmen. 
Wir müßten dann, um eine Übereinstimmung herzustellen, z.B. die 
Gesetze der Längenkontraktion und Zeitdilation als Hypothesen 
ad hoc einführen, wie dies ja in der vorrelativistischen Lorentzschen 
Theorie tatsächlich geschehen ist. 

Der Weg der Aufgabe bzw. Abänderung eines der drei Prinzipien 
erscheint somit, wenigstens soweit unsere heutigen empirischen Er- 
kenntnisse reichen, nicht gangbar. Wir müssen nach einer anderen 
Methode suchen, um die aus den genannten relativistischen Voraus- 
setzungen sich ergebenden Mehrdeutigkeiten (Paradoxien) zu be- 


heben. 
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Wenn wir die Dauer eines Phänomens in bezug auf mehrere relativ 
zueinander trarislatorisch bewegte Systeme mit mechanischen und 
elektromagnetischen Uhren messen, dann werden wir vielleicht in 
einem System S mit beiden Arten von Uhren zu übereinstimmen- 
den Meßergebnissen gelangen, d.h. wir erhalten bei Messung der 
Dauer des betreffenden Phänomens in S mit mechanischen und 
elektromagnetischen Uhren den gleichen Zeitwert. In den übrigen 
Systemen S’, 5”, ..... dagegen ergeben die Messungen der Dauer 
des nämlichen Phänomens mit mechanischen Uhren andere Zeit- 
werte als die Messungen mit elektromagnetischen Uhren. Nun stel- 
len wir ein Zeitintervall (eine Zeitdauer) als Differenz der Zeit- 
koordinaten dar, die den das Intervall abgrenzenden Zeitpunkten 
zugeordnet werden. Wenn nun aber für ein Phänomen zufolge der 
unterschiedlichen Zeitangaben der mechanischen und elektromagne- 
tischen Uhren sich im allgemeinen zwei „Zeitintervalle“ ergeben 
(d.h. eine „mechanische“ und eine „elektromagnetische* Dauer des 
Phänomens), dann entspricht dem die Zuordnung von zmei Zeit- 
koordinaten zu jedem Zeitpunkt im Ablauf des betreffenden Phä- 
nomens. Da dies für jedes beliebige Phänomen gilt, haben wir die 
„Kennzeichnung eines Zeitpunktes durch zwei Zeitkoordinaten“ als 
allgemeine Form der Kennzeichnung anzusehen. Es werden dem- 
nach jedem Zeitpunkt zwei Zeitkoordinaten (eine „mechanische“ 
und eine „elektromagnetische“ Zeitkoordinate) zugeordnet, so wie 
wir einem Raumpunkt drei Raumkoordinaten zuzuordnen pflegen. 
Und so wie wir wegen der Kennzeichnung der Raumpunkte durch 
drei Koordinaten vom „dreidimensionalen“ Raume sprechen, haben 
wir bei Kennzeichnung der Zeitpunkte durch zwei Zeitkoordinaten 
die Zeit als zweidimensionale Ordnung zu bezeichnen. 

Nun setzen wir zwischen den Raumkoordinaten solche Ordnungs- 
relationen fest, durch die es möglich wird, einen räumlichen Ab- 
stand (Raumintervall) zwischen zwei Punkten als Funktion der 
Raumkoordinaten, oder genauer: als Funktion der Differenzen 
(Intervalle) der Einzelwerte korrespondierender Raumkoordinaten, 
zu definieren. Die durch die Differenzen der den Raumpunkten zu- 
geordneten korrespondierenden Raumkoordinaten gegebenen drei 
Raumintervalle werden in der Längendefinition zueinander in eine 
solche funktionale Beziehung gesetzt, daß wir dadurch einen ein- 
deutigen Ausdruck erhalten, der als der Abstand zweier Punkte im 
dreidimensionalen Raume gilt. Eine analoge Definition des „Zeit- 
intervalls“ zwischen zwei Zeitpunkten in der zweidimensionalen 
Zeit ist vom Gesichtspunkt einer eindeutigen Metrik gleichfalls 
erforderlich. So wie für den Raum viele raummetrische Systeme 
möglich sind, in denen der Abstand zwischen Raumpunkten jeweils 
durch verschiedene funktionale Relationen zwischen den Raum- 
koordinaten definiert wird und aus denen nach Gesichtspunkten der 
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Zweckmäßigkeit ein metrisches System für den physikalischen Raum 
ausgewählt wird, so sind natürlich auch für die zweidimensionale 
Zeit verschiedene metrische Ordnungen möglich, in denen das „Zeit- 
intervall“ (Zeitabstand, Dauer) jeweils durch andersartige Funk- 
tionen definiert wird. Es würde den Rahmen dieser Arbeit über- 
schreiten, nun zu untersuchen, welche zeitmetrischen Systeme für 
die zweidimensionale Zeit möglich sind und welches dieser metri- 
schen Systeme für die zweidimensionale physikalische Zeit am 
zweckmäßigsten auszuwählen sei. 

Uns interessieren hier in erster Linie die erkenntnislogischen Fol- 
gen, die sich aus der Tatsache ergeben, daß bei Festhaltung der 
relativistischen Voraussetzungen für elektromagnetische Uhren eine 
andere „Zeitmetrik“ gilt als für mechanische Uhren. Die Möglich- 
keit, im Hinblick auf diese zeitmetrische Mehrdeutigkeit die Exi- 
stenz zweier Zeitarten anzunehmen, haben wir bereits in Kapitel 4 
- besprochen und gesehen, daß dann die differierenden Eigenschaften 
der zwei Zeitarten sich nur durch Hypothesen ad hoc erklären 
ließen. Überdies wäre es dann möglich, aus den differierenden Meß- 
ergebnissen der mechanischen und elektromagnetischen Uhren für 
den nämlichen empirischen Fall auf die „absolute“ (translatorische) 
Geschwindigkeit des Systems, in dem die Messungen vorgenommen 
wurden, zu schließen. Es würde dies dem Relativitätsprinzip wider- 
sprechen, das seinerseits zur Ableitung der differierenden Zeit- 
formeln benützt wurde. Wir kommen auf diese Schwierigkeit noch 
zu sprechen. 

Die ausgezeichnete Übereinstimmung der relativistischen Formeln 
mit der Erfahrung läßt es zweckmäßig erscheinen, die von der rela- 
tivistischen Metrik vorausgesetzten Prinzipien als gültig aufrecht- 
zuerhalten. Als einen Weg, die Mehrdeutigkeit der relativistischen 
Zeitmetrik zu „beheben“, haben wir die Möglichkeit erkannt, die 
differierenden Meßmwerte der mechanischen und elektromagnetischen 
Uhren als Koordinatenwerte einer zweidimensionalen Zeit zu ver- 
stehen. Welche metrische Ordnung man für die zweidimensionale 
physikalische Zeit auswählt, ist eine Frage der teils mathemati- 
schen, teils physikalisch-empirischen Zweckmäßigkeit. 

Jedoch vom erkenntnislogischen Gesichtspunkt muß berücksichtigt 
werden, daß die angesetzte Zweidimensionalität der Zeit sich auf 
zwei spezifisch verschiedene Methoden der Zeitmessung gründet. 
Beide Verfahren sind im Prinzip in jedem Fall anwendbar. Dann 
aber erhebt sich die Frage, in welchen physikalischen Eigenschaften 
die Existenz der Systeme, Phänomene, Zustände, Objekte in der 
zweidimensionalen Zeit zum Ausdruck kommt. Zur Beantwortung 
dieser Frage müssen wir beachten, daß die Änderungen des Ganges 
sowohl der mechanischen wie der elektromagnetischen Uhren nach 
den relativistischen Formeln funktional abhängen von den Relativ- 
geschwindigkeiten der Uhren bzw. Systeme. Die Zuordnung zweier 
Zeitwerte an einen Zeitpunkt kann demnach nur in bezug auf 
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Bezugssysteme verstanden werden und um die physikalische Bedeu- 
tung der zweidimensionalen zeitlichen Kennzeichnung der Phäno- 
mene zu erkennen, ist es erforderlich, die Zusammenhänge zwischen 
den Werten der zwei Methoden der Zeitmessung einerseits und den 
Relativgeschwindigkeiten der Systeme, in denen gemessen wird, 
anderseits zu untersuchen. 


7. Die Einführung fiktiver Ordnungen 


Wir betrachten eine „mechanische“ und eine „elektromagnetische“ 
Uhr, die nahbenachbart relativ zueinander ruhen, die wir gleich- 
gestellt haben und die bei wiederholten Vergleichen immer die 
gleichen Zeitangaben machen („den gleichen Zeigerstand haben“), 
mithin, wie die dauernde Beobachtung zeigt, gleichen Gang haben 
sollen. Dann läßt sich zu diesen Uhren ein System S angeben, relativ 
zu welchem die zwei Uhren ruhen. 

Nun nehmen wir den Fall an, daß die zwei Uhren, die wir in einem 
Zeitpunkt gleichgestellt haben, bei andauernder Beobachtung eine 
zunehmende Differenz ihrer Zeitangaben erkennen lassen, und zwar 
soll die elektromagnetische Uhr der mechanischen gegenüber immer 
mehr zurückbleiben. Die Zeitangaben der mechanischen Uhr (die 
von ihr abgelesenen Zeiten) bezeichnen wir mit tT’m und die gleich- 
zeitig von der elektromagnetischen Uhr abgelesenen Zeiten mit r’.. 
Die Differenz D = !’m — r’. soll laut Voraussetzung bei wiederhol- 
ten Ablesungen ständig zunehmen. 

Ohne uns zunächst darum zu kümmern, ob die Zunahme von D 
gleichmäßig oder unregelmäßig erfolgt, machen wir vorerst die rein 
theoretische Annahme, die beobachtete zunehmende Differenz in 
den Zeitangaben der zwei Uhren habe ihre Ursache darin, daß die 
(relativ zueinander ruhenden) Uhren Gangänderungen nach den 
Formeln 8) bzw.7a) erfahren. Nun soll uns aber kein reales Bezugs- 
system zur Verfügung stehen, relativ zu welchem eine entsprechende 
translatorische Geschwindigkeit der zwei Uhren festgestellt werden 
könnte. Die Formeln 8) und 7a) lassen sich aber nur auf solche 
Uhren anwenden, für die man in bezug auf ein System eine ent- 
sprechende translatorische Geschwindigkeit annehmen kann. Wir 
wollen deshalb annehmen, daß unsere zwei (in bezug aufeinander 
ruhende) Uhren relativ zu einem fiktiven System S sich (in der x- 
Richtung) mit der translatorischen Geschwindigkeit x bewegen. 
Nehmen wir eine in S ruhende mechanische und eine hier gleich- 
falls ruhende elektromagnetische Uhr an (es sind dies wegen des 
fiktiven Charakters von S selbst „fiktive“ Uhren) und bezeichnen 
die von diesen Uhren angezeigten Zeiten mit m bzw Toe, dann 
stehen diese Größen zu den von unseren realen Uhren angezeigten 
Zeitwerten t’m und r’, in den Relationen 
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Br en URN TR TIGE 


Ve x 
> -(1+ =) 
c 
und daraus: 
’ 
X 
te= tm + — 
ce 


Sn = 13) 


Bemerkenswert an dieser Formel ist, daß hier die „fiktive“ Ge- 
schrwindigkeit x zur Gänze durch meßbare Größen bestimmt er- 
scheint. D ist die zu einem Zeitpunkt von unserer realen mechani- 
schen und elektromagnetischen Uhr ablesbare Differenz ihrer Zeit- 
angaben, t'n ist die zur gleichen Zeit von der mechanischen Uhr 
abgelesene Zeit und c die Lichtgeschwindigkeit. D und r/’n sind 
variabel, d.h. bei Ablesungen zu verschiedenen Zeiten erhalten wir 
für sie im allgemeinen unterschiedliche Werte. Zeigen nun bei wie- 
derholten Ablesungen D und t'„n solche Änderungen, daß der Aus- 


druck De konstant bleibt, dann hat x den C'harakter einer gerad- 
linig-gleichförmigen Geschwindigkeit. Dieser Fall interessiert uns 


De 


hier. Erhalten wir bei wiederholten Ablesungen für == verschie- 


Tm 
dene Werte, dann hat x den Charakter einer veränderlichen Ge- 
schwindigkeit. Diese Fälle liegen bereits außerhalb des Phänomen- 


 bereichs der Speziellen Relativitätstheorie. 


Wenn De für alle Ablesungen immer den gleichen Wert annimmt, 
T 


m 

hat x die Bedeutung einer fiktiven translatorischen Geschwindig- 
keit, d.h. einer geradlinig-gleichförmigen Geschwindigkeit relativ 
zu einem fiktiven System. Welcher Sinn soll nun aber der Annahme 
zukommen, daß realen Objekten - in unserem Fall den zwei realen, 
relativ zueinander ruhenden Uhren - eine „fiktive“ Geschwindigkeit 
zugeschrieben wird? Auf diese Frage sind mehrere Antworten mög- 
lich, die wir hier vom Gesichtspunkt der angenommenen Zwei- 
dimensionalität der Zeit besprechen wollen >. 


5 Mit der Frage der Einführung fiktiver Ordnungen in unbestimmte empi- 


rische Bereiche befasse ich mich vom allgemeinen erkenntnislogischen Ge- 
sichtspunkt in meinen Aufsätzen „Die Methode der fiktiven Prädikate“ 
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8. Die fiktive Geschwindigkeit als Kennzeichnung 
der zweidimensionalen Zeitmetrik 


In der physikalischen Beschreibung benützte fiktive Größen sind 
dadurch gekennzeichnet, daß ihre Werte durch Messung grundsätz- 
lich nicht feststellbar sind. Solchen fiktiven Charakter haben z.B. 
in der Speziellen Relativitätstheorie die Phänomenen in Bereichen 
der Zeitfolgeunbestimmtheit zugeordneten („fiktiven“) Zeitwerte. 
Hier erfolgt die Zuordnung der fiktiven Größenwerte an reale Phä- 
nomene zum Zwecke der Herstellung einer durchgehenden eindeu- 
tigen zeitlichen Ordnung, die durch das Auftreten der Bereiche der 
Zeitfolgeunbestimmtheit durchbrochen erscheint. Die Einführung 
der fiktiven Geschwindigkeit x in dem von uns betrachteten Fall 
der differierenden mechanischen und elektromagnetischen Uhren 
erfolgt zum Zwecke der Behebung der Mehrdeutigkeit der relati- 
vistischen Zeitmetrik in Fällen der besagten Art. Die Geschwindig- 
‚keit x, die die relativ zueinander ruhenden zwei Uhren in bezug 
auf ein fiktives System S haben sollen, läßt sich natürlich nie durch 
Messung bestimmen, da man ja eine Ortsveränderung relativ zu 
einem fiktiven (also nicht real existierenden) System weder beob- 
achten, noch messen kann. Daß in einem gegebenen Fall der Wert 
von x mit Hilfe der Meßwerte D, 7’m und c berechnet werden kann, 
darf darüber nicht hinwegtäuschen, daß der so berechnete Ausdruck 
De 


= durch Festsetzung zu einer Geschwindigkeit relativ zu einem 


m 
fiktiven (nicht realen) System erklärt wurde. 
Es muß dies deswegen betont werden, weil man geneigt sein könnte, 
in der Geschwindigkeit x eine nun doch wieder eingeführte „ab- 
solute“ Geschwindigkeit zu erblicken. Man könnte sich ja auf den 
Standpunkt stellen, die durch Messung (Beobachtung, Ablesung) 


feststellbaren Werte von D, bzw. des Ausdrucks De seien das Maß 


’ 


T 
für die „absolute“ Geschwindigkeit der beirefend Uhren und da- 
mit der Systeme, relativ zu welchen die Uhren ruhen. Ergeben die 
Ablesungen in einem System für D immer den Wert 0, dann hätten 
wir dieses System als „absolut ruhend“ anzusehen. Ergeben da- 
gegen die Ablesungen in einem System für D einen konstanten von 
0 verschiedenen Wert, dann ist für dieses System auch x ungleich 0, 
und wir hätten dann x als die „absolute“ translatorische Geschwin- 
digkeit des Systems zu verstehen. Der differierende Gang der Uhren 
erscheint ja in der Gleichung 


Fe = Ur De 
—  -io.—_ 


7 ’ 
Tm Tm 


x 


im Archiv f. Phil., Bd. 9, H. 1/2, 3/4 und Bd. 10, H. 1/2, 3/4, „Die neue Form 


der empirischen Erkenntnis“ im Archiv f. Phil., Bd.8, H. 3/4 i f 
Fußnote 1 erwähnten Arbeit. ; ‚ und in der in 
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. tatsächlich als eine Funktion der translatorischen Geschwindigkeit x 
dargestellt und somit könnte man im differierenden Gang der mecha- 
nischen und elektromagnetischen Uhren, ihren differierenden Gang- 
änderungen eben jene Prozesse erblicken, die in relativ zueinander 
translatorisch bewegten Systemen nach Gesetzen verschiedener Form 
verlaufen. Damit aber wäre die Nichtgeltung des Relatiovitätsprin- 
zips und die reale Existenz der absoluten translatorischen Bewegung 
bewiesen. 

Gegen diese Auffassung erheben sich aber grundsätzliche erkennt- 
nislogische Bedenken. Zunächst bedeutet „absolute“ Bewegung eines 
Objekts dessen Bewegung gegen den als real existierend angenom- 
menen „absoluten“ Raum, den wir uns durch ein real existierendes 
„absolutes“ Bezugssystem dargestellt zu denken haben. Nun wird 
aber die Geschwindigkeit x, der nach der obigen Auffassung abso- 
luter Charakter zukommen soll, als „Geschwindigkeit relativ zu 
einem fiktiven System“ definiert. Das heißt, es handelt sich hier um 
eine rein virtuelle Geschwindigkeit in bezug auf ein definitions- 
gemäß als nicht-existierend angesetztes System. Ob alle Systeme S’, 
in denen die ruhenden mechanischen und elektromagnetischen Uhren 
differierenden Gang zeigen, zu den Systemen S, in denen die ana- 
logen Uhren gleichen Gang haben, immer die für die S’ berechneten 
Geschwindigkeiten x haben, ist eine nur durch die Erfahrung zu 
entscheidende Frage. Aber selbst wenn die Uhrenablesungen dies 
bestätigen würden, bestehen noch immer grundsätzliche logische 
Bedenken gegen’ die Interpretation, die Systeme, für die x = 0, 
seien „absolut ruhend“, und die, für die x ungleich 0 ist, seien 
„absolut bewegt“. 

Wäre nämlich x tatsächlich eine absolute translatorische Geschwin- 
digkeit und würden wir die gegebenenfalls auftretenden Differenzen 
im Gange der mechanischen und elektromagnetischen Uhren als das 
Kriterium einer vorhandenen „absoluten“ (translatorischen) Bewe- 
gung ansehen, dann wäre ja damit die Nichtgeltung des Relativitäts- 
prinzips erwiesen. Nun sind aber die Formeln 8), 7a) und 13), die 
zur Ableitung bzw. Definition der Geschwindigkeit x benützt wer- 
den, gerade unter Voraussetzung der Geltung des Relativitäts- 
prinzips gewonnen worden. Halten wir demnach an der Geltung 
der relativistischen Formeln fest, die ja durch die exaktesten Be- 
obachtungen bestätigt werden und die die Geltung des Relativitäts- 
prinzips voraussetzen, dann erscheint es logisch ausgeschlossen, daß 
der Geschwindigkeit x absoluter Charakter zukomme. 

Welche Bedeutung dieser Geschwindigkeit innerhalb der relativisti- 
schen Metrik zukommt, dafür gibt der Umstand einen Fingerzeig, 
daß wir die Geschwindigkeit x in logischem Zusammenhang mit der 
zweidimensionalen Zeitmetrik abgeleitet haben. Fassen wir die in 
einem System S mit Hilfe (dort ruhender) mechanischer und elektro- 
magnetischer Uhren gewonnenen Zeitwerte als Koordinatenpaare 
der in S gültigen zweidimensionalen zeitlichen Ordnung auf, dann 
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ist die in der oben dargestellten funktionalen Abhängigkeit von den 


Zeitangaben der zwei Arten Uhren eingeführte und S zugeschriebene 


fiktive Geschwindigkeit x nichts anderes als eine zahlenmäßige 


Kennzeichnung der in S gültigen zmweidimensionalen zeitlichen 


Metrik. 

Diese Deutung der Geschwindigkeit x bietet folgende Vorteile. Sie 
ermöglicht, alle von der (Speziellen) Relativitätstheorie voraus- 
gesetzten Prinzipien, insbesondere das Relativitätsprinzip (neben 
den Prinzipien der Konstanz der Lichtgeschwindigkeit und der In- 
varianz der Wellenzahl zwischen zwei Punkten) als gültig aufrecht- 
zuerhalten. Die Geschwindigkeit x behält den Charakter einer 


(wenn auch fiktiven) Relativgeschwindigkeit. Überdies gestattet die 


Deutung der Geschwindigkeit x eines Systems S als bloße zahlen- 
mäßige Kennzeichnung der in S gültigen zweidimensionalen Zeit- 
metrik nun auch die in den Kapiteln 1 und 2 dargestellte, aus den 
Formeln 1) und 4) sich ergebende „Mehrdeutigkeit“ im Verhalten 
‚bewegter (mechanischer bzw. elektromagnetischer) Längen als Funk- 
tion einer entsprechenden zweidimensionalen Zeitmetrik zu erklären. 
Dies würde jedenfalls eine einheitliche „Erklärung“ der erläuterten 
Mehrdeutigkeiten der relativistischen Metrik bedeuten. Freilich darf 
man dabei nicht übersehen, daß aus dieser Auffassung sich neue, 
sicherlich nicht leicht zu lösende Aufgaben für die relativistische 
Theorienbildung ergeben. 

Der einem System S zuzuschreibende Einzelwert der Geschwindig- 
keitx wird auf Grund wiederholter Ablesungen von den in S ruhen- 
den mechanischen und elektromagnetischen Uhren berechnet und 
kann von System zu System verschieden groß sein (wobei wir hier 
nur die Fälle berücksichtigen, in denen x für ein System für alle 
Ablesungen immer den gleichen Wert annimmt, mithin den Charak- 
ter einer geradlinig-gleichförmigen Geschwindigkeit hat). Wem nun 
der einem System S zuzuordnende Einzelwert von x nichts anderes 
als die zahlenmäßige Kennzeichnung der in S gültigen zweidimensio- 
nalen Zeitmetrik sein soll und x im allgemein von System zu 
System verschiedene Werte haben kann, dann erhebt sich die Frage, 
aus welcher allgemeinen zweidimensionalen Zeitmetrik die ver- 
schiedenen speziellen für die einzelnen Systeme gültigen zweidimen- 
sionalen zeitmetrischen Systeme abgeleitet werden können. Eine all- 
gemeine Zeitmetrik muß angegeben werden, damit wir die speziellen 
in den einzelnen Systemen gültigen zeitlichen Ordnungen als Sonder- 
formen der einen zweidimensionalen Zeitordnung ansehen können. 
Welche metrischen Systeme für die zweidimensionale Zeit möglich 
seien, steht in Analogie zur Frage, welche metrischen Ordnungen 
für den zweidimensionalen Raum ausgewählt und festgesetzt wer- 
den können. Im Hinblick darauf, daß die zeitliche Ordnung eines 
Systems in funktionalem Zusammenhang mit dem dem System zu- 
zuordnenden Wert der Geschwindigkeit x steht, muß die allgemeine 
Form der zmweidimensionalen Zeitmetrik jedenfalls einen Geschwin- 
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digkeitsparameter enthalten. Welche metrischen Bestimmungen für 
die zweidimensionale Zeit auszuwählen und in welcher mathema- 
tischen Form sie darzustellen seien, kann natürlich nur die Einzel- 
forschung entscheiden. 


Zusammenfassung 


Aus den von der (Speziellen) Relativitätstheorie vorausgesetzten 
Prinzipien ergeben sich Mehrdeutigkeiten in der relativistischen 
Längen- und Zeitmetrik. Aus dem Relativitätsprinzip und dem 
Prinzip der Konstanz der Lichtgeschwindigkeit ergeben sich For- 
meln für bewegte Längen und Uhren [Formeln 1), 5) bzw. 8)]. Zur 
Beschreibung elektromagnetischer Gesetzmäßigkeiten nimmt die 
Relativitätstheorie noch das weitere Prinzip der Invarianz der 
Wellenzahl einer elektromagnetischen Strahlung zwischen zwei 
Punkten (relativ zu translatorisch bewegten Systemen) als gültig an. 
Unter Heranziehung dieses Prinzips lassen sich für bewegte („elek- 
tromagnetische“) Längen und („elektromagnetische“) Uhren For- 
meln ableiten [Formeln 4) und 7a)]|, die von den Formeln 1), 5), 
bzw. 8) differieren. Von den daraus sich ergebenden Mehrdeutig- 
keiten kommt namentlich der mehrdeutigen Zeitmetrik erkenntnis- 
logische Bedeutung zu, da zu den zwei differierenden Formeln [8) 
und 7a)] je ein spezifisches Zeitmeßverfahren angegeben werden 
kann und beide Meßverfahren im Prinzip in jedem Fall durchführ- 
bar sind. Als zweckmäßigster Weg zur Behebung der zeitmetrischen 
Mehrdeutigkeit erweist sich die Deutung der durch die zwei ver- 
schiedenen Zeitmeßverfahren gewonnenen Zeitwerte als Werte 
zweier Zeitkoordinaten. Danach hätte die physikalische Zeit den 
Charakter einer zweidimensionalen Ordnung. 

Die durch die zwei Zeitmeßverfahren (Zeitmessung mit Hilfe mecha- 
nischer bzw. elektromagnetischer Uhren) gewonnenen Werte stehen, 
wie man aus den Formeln ableiten kann, in funktionalem Zusam- 
menhang mit einer (fiktiven) Geschwindigkeitsgröße. Die den ein- 
zelnen Bezugssystemen zuzuordnenden Einzelwerte dieser Geschwin- 
digkeit lassen sich allein auf Grund der Uhrenablesungen in den 
betreffenden Systemen ermitteln (berechnen). Es können so die 
Einzelwerte der fiktiven Geschwindigkeit als zahlenmäßige Kenn- 
zeichnung der im betreffenden Bezugssystem gültigen zweidimen- 
sionalen zeitmetrischen Ordnung gedeutet werden. Dementsprechend 
müßten bei Konzeption einer allgemeinen physikalischen zwei- 
dimensionalen Zeitmetrik die darstellenden Formeln einen Ge- 
schwindigkeitsparameter enthalten. 
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Das Dilemma der analytischen Moralphilosophie 


VON HANS ALBERT, KöLN 


Die Revolution im philosophischen Denken, die der an Ludwig 
Wittgensteins „Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus“ anknüpfende lo- 
' gische Positivismus hervorgerufen hat, schien zunächst zu äußerst 
destruktiven Konsequenzen für die Moralphilosophie zu führen. 
Von dem, was man traditionellerweise zu diesem Bereich des philo- 
sophischen Denkens zu rechnen pflegte, schien nach den von dieser 
Richtung vertretenen Anschauungen so gut wie nichts übrigzublei- 
ben. Das Verifizierbarkeitsprinzip als Sinn-Kriterium für Aussagen 
aller Art erwies sich offenbar als ein sehr brauchbares Instrument 
der Kritik traditioneller Auffassungen, einer Kritik, die anscheinend 
das Ende der Moralphilosophie bedeuten mußte. 

Inzwischen hat sich die Szene wieder belebt. Vor allem unter dem 
Einfluß der Philosophie des späteren Wittgenstein ist man bei der 
Analyse von Aussagen vom positivistischen Sinn-Kriterium zum 
Verwendungsprinzip übergegangen, nach dem der Sinn von Aus- 
drücken aller Art in den Regeln besteht, nach denen sie verwendet 
werden, ihren Gebrauchsregeln. Der radikale Reduktionismus des 
„Wiener Kreises“, der die Vertreter des logischen Positivismus aus 
der durch die Wiedererweckung der Metaphysik charakterisierten 
philosophischen Diskussion zwischen den beiden Weltkriegen nahe- 
zu ausgeschlossen hatte, ist einer toleranteren linguistischen Version 
des Empirismus gewichen, die eher konservative als radikale Züge 
trägt. Inzwischen hat die moralphilosophische Diskussion in den 
angelsächsischen Ländern? auf dieser Grundlage einige Ergebnisse 
zutage gefördert, die es durchaus verdienen, in Betracht gezogen 
zu werden, zumal die Dominanz des Irrationalismus im philoso- 


1 Siehe dazu z.B. Alfred Jules Ayer: Language, Truth and Logic, London 
1956, Kapitel VI (gegenüber der ersten Auflage von 1936 unverändert bis 
auf eine Einleitung, in der der Verfasser manche seiner früheren Formu- 
lierungen modifiziert); z. B.: “We find that ethical philosophy consists 
simply in saying that ethical concepts are pseudo-concepts and therefore 
unanalysable” (S. 112). 

? Für die verschiedenen Richtungen, die in dieser Diskussion eine Rolle 
spielen, verwende ich im folgenden den zusammenfassenden Ausdruck „ana- 
Iytische Moralphilosophie“. Damit soll keineswegs eine einheitliche Auf- 
fassung der betreffenden Philosophen unterstellt werden, obwohl natürlich 
eine gewisse Einheit der Methode nicht geleugnet werden kann. 
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phischen Denken Kontinentaleuropas die Tradition des kritisch- 
rationalen Denkens und damit die Möglichkeit fruchtbarer philo- 
sophischer Arbeit erheblich geschwächt hat. 


I. Die Unterscheidung zwischen Ethik und Meta-Ethik 


Die Vertreter der analytischen Moralphilosophie pflegen heute 
vor allem eine wichtige Unterscheidung zu machen, die sich in 
anderen Bereichen der Philosophie seit langem bewährt hat? und 
die auch in diesem Bereich * geeignet ist, eine sonst oft sehr leicht 
eintretende Konfundierung verschiedener Ebenen der Problematik 
zu verhüten: Die Unterscheidung zwischen Objektsprache und 
Metasprache. In der philosophischen Diskussion handelt es sich in 
vielen Fällen zunächst um die adäquate Interpretation von Aus- 
drücken und Kombinationen von Ausdrücken (z.B. Sätzen und 
Satzzusammenhängen), weiter um die Untersuchung von Begrün- 
dungszusammenhängen zwischen Aussagen, um die Gültigkeit von 
Theorien usw. Man ist somit gezwungen, sprachliche Formulierun- 
gen zum Objekt der Untersuchungen zu machen, also gewissermaßen 
in einer Sprache über eine Sprache zu sprechen. Es empfiehlt sich 
dabei, scharf zwischen der bei der betreffenden Analyse vermwen- 
deten Sprache, der Metasprache, und der untersuchten Sprache 
selbst, der Objektsprache, also zwischen dem Instrument und dem 
Gegenstand der Untersuchung zu unterscheiden. Bei einer solchen 
Untersuchung werden die Ausdrücke der Metasprache vermendet, 
die der betreffenden Objektsprache erwähnt 5). 

Mit Hilfe einer Metasprache kann man nun versuchen, die „logische 
Grammatik“ der Ausdrücke einer Objektsprache darzustellen, d.h. 
die Gesamtheit der Regeln anzugeben, die für die Verwendung der 
betreffenden Ausdrücke maßgebend sind, und die in dieser Objekt- 
sprache formulierten Aussagen und Aussagenzusammenhänge auf 


3 Siehe dazu Wolfgang Stegmüller: Das Wahrheitsproblem und die Idee 
der Semantik, Wien 1957, 5.38 ff.; sowie derselbe: Unovollständigkeit und 
Unentscheidbarkeit. Die metamathematischen Resultate von Gödel, Church 
Kleene, Rosser und ihre erkenntnistheoretische Bedeutung, Wien 1959, S. 6 ff. 
4 Für die Anwendung in der Moralphilosophie siehe z.B. Paul Edwards: 
The Logic of Moral Discourse, Glencoe 1955, S.43 ff., und Bernard Mayo: 
Ethics and the Moral Life, London 1958, S.4 ff. 

5 Um diese Ausdrücke zu erwähnen, ist es notwendig, Bezeichnungen für 
sie einzuführen. Vielfach empfiehlt es sich, der Einfachheit halber den 
betreffenden objektsprachlichen Ausdruck in Anführungszeichen zu setzen 
und in dieser Form als Namen seiner selbst zu verwenden; siehe dazu z.B.: 
Alfred Tarski: Introduction to Logic and to the Methodology of Deductive 
Sciences, New York 1954, S.59 f. Eine andere Methode ist die der Bildung 
strukturbeschreibender Namen mit Hilfe von Verkettungen; siehe dazu 
R.M. Martin, Tomard a Systematic Pragmatics, Amsterdam 1959, S. 22 f. 
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bestimmte Eigenschaften (Widerspruchslosigkeit usw.) zu unter- 
suchen ®. Eine Theorie, die sich auf diese Weise auf eine Objekt- 
sprache und ihre Formulierungen bezieht, kann man eine Meta- | 
Theorie dieser Objektsprache nennen’. Handelt es sich bei der 
betreffenden Objektsprache um die Sprache der Moral, bei den 
untersuchten Aussagen (Systemen) also um ethische Aussagen (Sy- 
steme), so spricht man von Meta-Ethik. Die analytische Moralphilo- 
sophie kann im Gegensatz zur traditionellen Moralphilosophie 
dahingehend charakterisiert werden, daß sie sich im allgemeinen 
auf meta-ethische Untersuchungen zu beschränken sucht. Man pflegt 
hier zwischen den Aussagen des Moralphilosophen (Meta-Ethik), 
denen des Moralwissenschaftlers (Moralpsychologie, Moralsoziologie) 
und schließlich denen des Moralisten (Ethik) scharf zu unterschei- 
‘“ den. Dabei wird im allgemeinen die Auffassung vertreten, daß 
zwischen meta-ethischen und ethischen Anschauungen keine not- 
wendigen Beziehungen logischen Charakters bestehen, so daß zwei 
Personen unter Umständen vollkommen verschiedene und mitein- 
ander inkompatible moralische Überzeugungen vertreten, aber in 


ihren meta-ethischen Auffassungen übereinstimmen können, oder 


umgekehrt, ohne sich in innere Widersprüche zu verwickeln. Es ist 
demnach auch nicht möglich, mit moralischen Argumenten gegen 
meta-ethische Auffassungen vorzugehen, wie das die Vertreter des 
Wert-Absolutismus vielfach dem moralphilosophischen Relativis- 
mus gegenüber versuchen. Das gleiche gilt nach dieser Anschauung 
für die Verwendung moralphilosophischer Argumente in bezug auf 
ethische Überzeugungen. Die Moralphilosophie scheint also voll- 


6 Diese Untersuchung kann sich zunächst auf die syntaktische Dimension 
' beschränken, also auf diejenigen Regeln und Eigenschaften, die sich unter 
Abstraktion vom inhaltlichen Sinn auf die Kombination von einfachen 
Ausdrücken zu komplexeren Ausdrücken (z.B. Sätzen und Satzsystemen), 
ihre formale Anordnung also, beziehen oder sich daraus ergeben. Sobald 
man außerdem auf die inhaltliche Bedeutung der betreffenden Ausdrücke 
und damit auf ihre Beziehung zur Realität eingeht, befindet man sich in 
der semantischen Dimension. Kommen außerdem die Beziehungen zwischen 
den Ausdrücken und ihren Benutzern in Betracht, so spricht man von einer 
pragmatischen Analyse. Man verwendet dabei jeweils eine syntaktische, 
semantische bzw. pragmatische Metasprache. Alle drei Arten der Analyse 
gehören in die Semiotik. Diese Einteilung geht auf Charles Morris zurück; 
siehe seine Schrift: Foundations of the Theory of Signs, International 
Encyclopedia of Unified Science, 1/2, Chicago 1938; sowie Rudolf Carnap: 
Einführung in die symbolische Logik, Wien 1954, S.70 f.; und Richard M. 


Martin: Tomard a Systematic Pragmatics, a.a.O., wo die Pragmatik zum 


erstenmal eine systematische Behandlung erfährt. 

” Man spricht heute analog von „Metamathematik“ in der Grundlagen- 
forschung der Mathematik und von „Metawissenschaft“ bei der allgemeinen 
Methodologie der Wissenschaften. Die Ausdrücke „Metasoziologie* und 
„Metaökonomik“ werden vielfach noch in einem anderen, traditionellen 
Sinn verwendet. 
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kommen neutral zu sein, wie auch sonst die Philosophie nach Auf- 
 fassung vieler Vertreter der analytischen Richtung neutral sein muß 
(z.B. der Wissenschaft gegenüber). Auf diese Neutralitätsthese, die 
nicht so selbstverständlich ist, wie sie vom analytischen Standpunkt 
her erscheint, will ich später nochmals eingehen. Zunächst sieht es 
jedenfalls so aus, als ob sie mindestens historisch gesehen ziemlich 
problematisch ist. Tatsächlich haben offenbar philosophische Strö- 
mungen das soziale Leben in bestimmten Perioden der Geschichte 
in starkem Maße beeinflußt. Sollte das nur auf logisch unerheblichen 
Zusammenhängen beruhen? Ehe ich darauf zurückkomme, möchte 
ich mich den anderen Resultaten der moralphilophischen Diskussion: 
zuwenden. 


II. Verschiedene meta-ethische Auffassungen 


In der Moralphilosophie kommt es nach analytischer Auffassung 
also darauf an, eine adäquate Interpretation der Sprache der Moral 
zu geben, so daß die Rolle moralischer Aussagen im menschlichen 
Leben verständlich wird. Dabei müssen ohne Zweifel sprachliche 
und außersprachliche Faktoren miteinander in Beziehung gesetzt 
werden, da man sich ja nicht auf rein syntaktische Analysen be- 
schränken möchte. Man kann nun die verschiedenen meta-ethischen 
Anschauungen zunächst einmal grob klassifizieren in solche, die bei 
der Interpretation moralisch relevanter Phänomene nicht ohne 
Heranziehung in der wissenschaftlichen Weltinterpretation unbe- 
kannter und für sie überflüssiger Faktoren auskommen zu können 
glauben. Alle moralphilosophischen Anschauungen, die mit solchen 
nichtnatürlichen Wesenheiten operieren, will ich der platonistischen, 
alle, die auf solche Faktoren verzichten, der reduktionistischen Rich- 
tung zurechnen. 

Zur platonistischen Richtung gehört also z. B. die phänomenologische 
Wertethik Max Schelers, in der die „Werte“ als ein spezifischer 
Bereich von Gegenständen auftreten, die unabhängig von den Wert- 
erlebnissen verschiedener Subjekte zeitlos existieren. Ihnen wird 
eine besondere Erkenntnisart, eine emotionale Wertintuition, zu- 
geordnet, deren Existenz man mit Hilfe einer kognitiven Deutung 
der Akte des „Fühlens“, „Vorziehens“ und „Nachsetzens“ glaubhaft 
zu machen sucht®. Aus diesem Ansatz ergibt sich folgerichtig eine 
kognitive Interpretation der Werturteile, die ja nur als sprachliche 
Formulierungen derartiger vermeintlicher Werterkenntnisse auf- 
gefaßt werden können. Wenn auch die Schelersche Konzeption mit 
ihrer Inflation an Wesenheiten nicht-natürlichen Charakters eine 
ziemlich extreme Auffassung darstellt, so kann sie doch insofern 


8 Siehe dazu Max Scheler: Der Formalismus in der Ethik und die materiale 
Wertethik, 4. Auflage, Bern 1954, S. 37 ff., S.107 und passim. 
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als repräsentativ für weite Bereiche der deutschen Wertphilosophie 
gelten, als man sich im allgemeinen darüber einig ist, „daß die 
Werte etwas ganz anderes als die Tatsachen der Wirklichkeit sind“, 
nämlich „Gegenstände von eigener, selbständiger Art“, deren Er- 


kenntnis naturgemäß nicht in den Bereich der empirischen Wissen-. 


. schaften gehört. Daß diese Auffassung sich auch in der sozialwissen- 
schaftlichen Werturteilsdebatte geltend gemacht hat, ist nicht weiter 
verwunderlich !%. Sie hat hier die Postulierung einer normativen 
Sozialwissenschaft gestützt, die allerdings nicht unbedingt auf den 
Wertplatonismus angewiesen ist. Auch die Wertphilosophie der 
badischen Richtung des Neukantianismus (Rickert), die die „Werte“ 
nicht einem „Reich des idealen Seins“, sondern einem „irrealen 
Bereich der Geltung“ zuweist!, muß wohl der platonischen Rich- 
tung zugerechnet werden. 

In der analytischen Moralphilosophie des angelsächsischen Sprach- 
gebiets ist dieser Richtung der sog. Intuitionismus zuzurechnen, der 
ethische Aussagen aller Art als Aussagen über „nicht-natürliche“ 
Eigenschaften oder Beziehungen auffaßt. Zu den Vertretern dieser 
Auffassung, die in der letzten Zeit auf durchschlagende Gegen- 
argumente gestoßen ist, gehören vor allem G. E. Moore, A. C. Ewing 
und Sir David Ross !?. Auch sie postulieren eine eigene Erkenntnis- 
art, eine moralische Intuition, die das Erfassen solcher Wesenheiten 
ermöglicht. Der Intuitionismus angelsächsischer Prägung unterschei- 
det sich allerdings insofern erheblich von der Wertmetaphysik Max 
Schelers und seiner Nachfolger, als seine Vertreter in weit stärkerem 
Maße bereit sind, auf die Argumente der Gegenseite einzugehen, 
so daß das „Reich der Werte“ dort nicht derart hypertrophe Formen 
annehmen kann, wie wir sie von der deutschen Philosophie her 
gewohnt sind. Wer sich über die Aussichten des Wertplatonismus 
unter den Bedingungen nüchterner kritisch-rationaler Diskussion 
interessiert, tut daher gut daran, sich mit der Diskussion um den 
angelsächsischen Intuitionismus zu befassen. 

Zur reduktionistischen Richtung der Meta-Ethik gehören vor allem 
diejenigen Auffassungen, die aus einer allgemeinen empiristischen 
Grundeinstellung hervorgegangen sind, wie z.B. der angelsäch- 
sische Naturalismus und Emotivismus und der Wertnihilismus der 


® So Viktor Kraft in seinem kritischen Buch: Die Grundlagen einer wissen- 
schaftlichen Wertlehre, 2. Aufl., Wien 1951. 

0 Siehe dazu Wilhelm Weber und Ernst Topitsch: Das Wertfreiheits- 
problem seit Max Weber, Z. f. Nationalökonomie, Bd. 13, Wien 1952; sowie 
meinen Aufsatz: Das Werturteilsproblem im Lichte der logischen Analyse, 
2. f. d. ges. Staatswissenschaft, Bd. 112, 1956. 

11 Siehe Viktor Kraft, a.a. O. 

12 Siehe z.B. G.E. Moore: The Indefinability of Good; A.C. Ewing: Sub- 
jectivism and Naturalism in Ethics; Sir David Ross: The Meaning of 
“Right”; in: Readings in Ethical Theory (RET), ed. by W. Sellars - J. Hos- 
pers, New York 1952. 
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skandinavischen Hägerström-Schule. Gemeinsam ist diesen Auffas- 
‚sungen der Verzicht auf die Postulierung nicht-natürlicher Wesen- 
heiten und einer ihnen zuzuordnenden Erkenntnisart, also das 
Bestreben, den Tatsachen und Zusammenhängen des menschlichen 
Lebens Rechnung zu tragen, ohne dazu Faktoren heranzuziehen, 
die sich der Erfahrung und damit der wissenschaftlichen Erkenntnis 
grundsätzlich entziehen. Innerhalb des dadurch gegebenen Spiel- 
raums gibt es hier allerdings beträchtliche Meinungsverschieden- 
heiten, die zu einer ausgedehnten und noch im Gange befindlichen 
Diskussion geführt haben. Man kann zunächst zwischen einer ko- 
gnitivistischen und einer nicht-kognitivistischen Variante des Reduk- 
tionismus unterscheiden. Die kognitivistische Variante, der Natu- 
ralismus, der vor allem in den vom amerikanischen Pragmatismus 
beeinflußten Kreisen vertreten wird, sucht eine kognitive Inter- 
pretation ethischer Aussagen zu geben, indem er sie auf bestimmte 
Klassen empirischer Aussagen reduziert. Das kann in verschiedener 
Weise geschehen. Zunächst ist es möglich, moralische Aussagen 
„autobiographisch“ zu verstehen, d.h. als Behauptungen über 
bestimmte Gefühle (z. B. solche der Billigung oder Mißbilligung) 
der Personen, die diese Aussagen machen, oder über deren Dispo- 
sition, derartige Gefühle in bestimmten Situationen zu äußern. 
Außerdem kann man solche Aussagen „statistisch“ interpretieren, 
d.h. als Aussagen über die Disposition mehr oder weniger umfas- 
sender Klassen von Personen zu derartigen Gefühlen %. 

Auch der nicht-kognitivistische Emotivismus kann in verschiedener 
Form auftreten. Im Extremfall werden moralische Aussagen rein 
expressiv gedeutet und mit Interjektionen (wie Ach! und O weh!) 
auf eine Stufe gestellt 5. In diesem Falle werden sie nicht als Be- 
hauptungen über Gefühle, sondern als Ausdruck von Gefühlen 
verstanden, so daß sie nicht als wahrheitsfähig anzusehen sind. Meist 
ist damit eine evokative Deutung verbunden, die der stimulierenden 
Funktion derartiger Aussagen Rechnung tragen soll. Sie sollen dem- 
nach nicht nur Gefühle des jeweiligen Sprechers ausdrücken, son- 
dern außerdem bei anderen Personen Gefühle, Einstellungen oder 
Handlungen hervorrufen. Nach einer anderen Version sind ethische 
Aussagen als Imperative aufzufassen, die Willensentscheidungen 
des Sprechers zum Ausdruck bringen !%, aber oft in indikativischer 
13 Der Ausdruck stammt von C.D. Broad, siehe seinen Aufsatz: Some of 
the Main Problems of Ethics; in: Readings in Philosophical Analysis, ed. 
by H.Feigl-W.Sellars, New York 1949, S.548; siehe auch Wolfgang Steg- 
müller, Hauptströmungen der Gegenmartsphilosophie, 2. Aufl., Stuttgart 
1960, S. 490; der betreffende Abschnitt des Buches (S. 489-509) enthält einen 
Überblick über die analytische Moralphilosophie. 

14 Siehe dazu Ralph B.Perry, Value as Any Object of Any Interest, in: 
RET, a. a. O.; sowie John Dewey, The Construction of Good, ebenda. 

15 Siehe dazu Alfred Jules Ayer a.a.O. 

16 Siehe dazu Hans Reichenbach, Der Aufstieg der wissenschaftlichen Philo- 
sophie, Berlin-Grunewald, o. ]J., S. 309 ff. 
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Formulierung auftreten, so daß sie als Sachaussagen mißverstanden 
werden können. 

Die einfacheren Formen des Reduktionismus sind in letzter Zeit 
im allgemeinen zurückgetreten zugunsten von Theorien, die zwar 
meist den kognitiven Charakter moralischer Aussagen leugnen, aber 
dennoch dem rationalen Element bei ihrer Deutung mehr Platz 
einräumen !? als die emotivistischen Theorien. Diese rational-prä- 
skriptiven Auffassungen scheinen mir einer adäquaten Deutung 
der Phänomene am nächsten zu kommen #. Ich werde daher im 
wesentlichen an sie anzuknüpfen suchen. 


III. Der gegenwärtige Stand der moralphilosophischen Diskussion 


Um die Ergebnisse der Diskussion im Bereich der analytischen 
Moralphilosophie würdigen und daraus Konsequenzen auch für 
die in anderen Bereichen vertretenen meta-ethischen Auffassungen 
ziehen zu können, ist es angebracht, auf eine wichtige Erkenntnis 
einzugehen, die wir vor allem der Philosophie des späteren Wittgen- 
stein verdanken !?: die Erkenntnis nämlich, daß hinter vielen philo- 
sophischen Irrtümern eine falsche, meist zu einfache, Auffassung 
vom Funktionieren der Sprache steht. Im Extremfall geht man 
z.B. implicite von einer „Mosaik-Theorie“ der Sprache aus?", die 


17 Hier ist vor allem auf folgende Bücher hinzuweisen: Viktor Kraft: Die 
Grundlagen einer wissenschaftlichen Wertlehre, Wien 1951; Richard M. Hare: 
The Language of Morals, Oxford 1952; Stephen Toulmin: An Examination 
of the Place of Reason in Ethics, Cambridge 1953; Paul Edwards: The Logic 
of Moral Discourse, Glencoe 1955; Alexander Sesonske: Value and Obli- 
gation. The Foundation of an Empiricist Ethical Theory, Berkeley-Los 
Angeles 1957; Bernard Mayo: Ethics and the Moral Life, London 1958; P.H. 
Nowell-Smith: Ethics, Melbourne-London-Baltimore 1954. Bei Edwards 
und Sesonske findet man einen nicht-platonischen Kognitivismus. Charles L. 
Stevensons: Ethics and Language, New Haven 1944, enthält zwar im wesent- 
lichen eine Form des Emotivismus, zeigt aber schon Ansätze in der oben 
angegebenen Richtung. 

18 In Felix Kaufmanns: Methodology of the Social Sciences, London 1958 
(5.128 ff.), findet man eine Interpretation der Werturteile als analytischer 
Aussagen, die einer ähnlichen Auffassung entspringt. Theodor Geigers 
radikale Interpretation der Werturteile als falscher Aussagen bestimmter 
Art, nämlich ideologischer Aussagen, beruht auf der Verbindung eines 
platonischen Deutungsmodells mit einer anti-platonischen Einstellung; siehe 
sein Buch: Ideologie und Wahrheit, Stuttgart-Wien 1953. Seine Argumente 
können daher den Reduktionismus nicht treffen. 

ı° Siehe dazu Ludwig Wittgenstein, Philosophische Untersuchungen, Oxford 
1953, passim. 

2 Für eine klare Darstellung siehe vor allem Wolfgang Stegmüller: Glau- 
ben, Wissen und Erkennen, Z. £. philos. Forschung, Bd. X, S. 509 ff. 
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alle oder die meisten Wörter gewissermaßen als Namen für irgend- 
welche Gegenstände singulärer oder allgemeiner Art auffaßt und 
daher alle Aussagen als Beschreibungen irgendwelcher Sachverhalte 
zu deuten sucht. Dieses deskriptive Mißverständnis der Sprache wird 
vor allem dann nahegelegt, wenn es sich der äußeren Grammatik 
nach um indikativische Formulierungen handelt. Man schließt dann 
aus der grammatischen Form der sprachlichen Äußerung auf ihre 
logische Grammatik, also auf die Regeln, nach denen die betreffen- 
den Ausdrücke verwendet werden. Die Untersuchungen Wittgen- 
steins zeigen aber deutlich, daß zwischen ihrer Form und ihrer 
Funktion sehr oft nicht die auf den ersten Blick zu vermutende 
Beziehung besteht. Ein Indikativ-Satz kann eine imperativische 2! 
oder eine performative® Rolle spielen. Vielfach ist es nur aus dem 
linguistischen und dem extralinguistischen Zusammenhang zu er- 
sehen, welche Deutung angemessen ist. Ein und derselbe Satz kann 
in verschiedenen Zusammenhängen verschieden interpretiert werden. 
Das ist zwar aus dem Alltagssprachgebrauch bis zu einem gewissen 
Grade bekannt, wird aber vielfach bei der philosophischen Analyse 
vergessen. 

Für die Moralphilosophie ist dieser Tatbestand insofern von beson- 
derem Interesse, als die kognitivistischen Versionen der Meta-Ethik 
mit einem solchen deskriptiven Mißverständnis der moralischen 
Sprache behaftet zu sein scheinen. Die analoge äußere Formulierung 
von Aussagen, in denen z.B. Farbwörter wie „rot“ und „grün“ und 
andererseits Wertwörter wie „gut“ und „gerecht“ auftreten, verlockt 
offenbar dazu, beide Arten von Aussagen analog zu deuten, so 
daß bestimmte Werturteile dann als kognitive Aussagen relativ 
einfacher Art erscheinen: bestimmten Gegenständen werden be- 
stimmte einfache Wertqualitäten zugeschrieben, die durch einen 
einfachen Akt moralischer Intuition (analog der Wahrnehmung von 
Farben) erkennbar sind. Damit sind wir bei der oben charakteri- 
sierten platonistischen Meta-FEthik angelangt, die dem Intuitionis- 
mus und der Phänomenologie gemeinsam ist. 


21 Man denke hier vor allem an die militärische Befehlssprache, in der die 
Indikativform als stärker gilt. 

22 Siehe dazu J.L. Austin: Other Minds, in: Logic and Language, Band II, 
ed. by Antony Flew, Oxford 1953, wo die Logik der performativen Aus- 
sagen (performatory utterances) untersucht wird. Eine solche Aussage liegt 
dann vor, wenn die Äußerung eines bestimmten Satzes zum Vollzug der 
Tätigkeit gehört, deren Bezeichnung in diesem Satz auftaucht, wie das z.B. 
bei Sätzen, die mit „Ich verspreche...“ oder „Ich schwöre...“ beginnen, 
der Fall zu sein pflegt. Man wird diese Sätze allerdings im Alltagsleben 
kaum deskriptiv mißverstehen. In der Wissenschaft werden Sätze, die mit 
„Ich definiere....“ oder „Ich mache die Annahme...“ beginnen, im all- 
gemeinen performativ verwendet. 

23 Siehe dazu z.B. Max Scheler, a.a.O., S.199, und G.E. Moore, a.a.O., 
S.72; zur Kritik siehe S.E. Toulmin, a. a. O., S. 26. 
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man mit moralischen Aussagen einen Anspruch auf allgemeine 
Geltung, auf Objektivität, zu verbinden pflegt, wie er bei reinen 
Geschmacksurteilen unüblich ist, zweitens die, daß man bei über- 
einstimmenden Auffassungen über die vorliegenden natürlichen 
Fakten und Zusammenhänge dennoch zu verschiedener moralischer 
Beurteilung gelangen kann, und drittens die, daß die betreffenden 


moralischen Aussagen sehr oft den Charakter einfacher unmittelbar 


gewisser Wahrheiten zu haben scheinen. Der erste Tatbestand scheint 
für eine kognitive, der zweite darüber hinaus für eine platonistische 
und der dritte schließlich für eine Deutung nach Analogie zu Wahr- 
nehmungsaussagen zu sprechen. Was dabei allerdings vollkommen 
unverständlich bleibt, ist die wesentliche Funktion moralischer Aus- 
sagen im sozialen Zusammenhang, die ja ausgesprochen normativen, 
vorschreibenden Charakter hat. Wären moralische Aussagen tat- 
sächlich nur Beschreibungen irgendwelcher nicht-natürlicher Sach- 
verhalte (Wertverhalte), dann könnte man aus ihnen keine Direk- 
tiven für das Verhalten in der empirischen Realität entnehmen, wie 
das doch tatsächlich immer wieder geschieht, es sei denn, man be- 
diene sich eines naturalistischen Fehlschlusses 2%, d.h. man kom- 
biniere zwei Irrtümer miteinander, die sich im Effekt unter Um- 
ständen gegenseitig aufheben können: das deskriptive Mißverständ- 
nis moralischer Aussagen und den Fehlschluß von deskriptiven auf 
eine normative Aussage. Man wird also wohl gezwungen sein, eine 
Interpretation moralischer Aussagen zu suchen, die deren tatsäch- 
liche Rolle besser berücksichtigt. 

Auch der Naturalismus scheint hier nicht weiterzuhelfen. In seiner 
autobiographischen Form würde er viele ethische Diskussionen un- 
verständlich machen, denn die Beteiligten wollen ja vielfach keines- 
wegs bestreiten, daß der jeweilige Diskussionspartner tatsächlich 
in bestimmter Weise Stellung nimmt, sondern es geht ihnen um die 
Frage, in welcher Weise bzw. ob überhaupt eine derartige Stellung- 
nahme zu rechtfertigen ist. Die von dieser Variante des Naturalis- 
mus vorgeschlagene Übersetzung der betreffenden Aussagen in die 


4 Unter einem naturalistischen Fehlschluß ist hier ein deduktives Argu- 
ment zu verstehen, dessen Prämissen ausschließlich aus Sachaussagen be- 
stehen, aber dessen Konklusion normativen Charakter hat. Derartige 
Schlüsse vom „Sein“ auf das „Sollen“ pflegen seit jeher von Ver- 
tretern des Empirismus aber auch des Kantianismus kritisiert zu werden, 
da bei einem deduktiven Argument der Gehalt der Konklusion nicht über 
den der Prämissen hinausgehen kann. Interessanterweise hat ein Vertreter 
des Intuitionismus, G.E. Moore, seine Argumentation gegen den Natura- 
lismus auf die Kritik dieses Fehlschlusses gestützt. Es hat sich aber gezeigt 
(siehe dazu W.K. Frankena: The Naturalistic Fallacy, in RET, S. 103 ff.), 
daß sein Vorwurf in der Form, wie er ihn in diesem Zusammenhang erhebt, 
nicht stichhaltig ist. 
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autobiographische Form würde die Argumentation also sehr oft 
sinnlos machen und demnach zumindest den Intentionen der Dis- 
kussionspartner nicht gerecht werden. Diese Meta-Ethik ist daher 
vom analytischen Gesichtspunkt her nicht zu vertreten 3. 

Die statistische Variante des Naturalismus wird zwar mit diesem 
Problem ebenso fertig wie mit der Tatsache, daß man sich bei der 
Verwendung moralischer Aussagen im allgemeinen auf bestimmte 
tatsächliche Beschaffenheiten der Realität zu beziehen pflegt, an die 
die die moralische Beurteilung anknüpft. Sie berücksichtigt aber in 
keiner Weise die präskriptive Sinnkomponente derartiger Aussagen, 
eben jene Komponente, die der Intuitionismus wie die übrigen 
Formen des Wertplatonismus hypostasiert und mit einem Erkennt- 
nisanspruch im Hinblick auf eine fiktive Seinssphäre ausstattet 2%, 
Der Naturalismus vermeidet zwar im Gegensatz zum Intuitionismus 
die Postulierung nicht-natürlicher Wesenheiten, wird aber ebenso 
wie dieser der tatsächlichen Funktion moralischer Aussagen nicht 
gerecht, da er sie durch Reduktion auf empirische Behauptungen 
einer wesentlichen Sinnkomponente beraubt. Diese Reduktion be- 
seitigt naturgemäß auch die Autonomie der Ethik. 

Es scheint also alles dafür zu sprechen, daß der Emotivismus, der 
diese von den Naturalisten vernachlässigte Sinnkomponente in den 
Mittelpunkt der Analyse rückt, der Wahrheit näher kommt, beson- 
ders wenn man seine rein expressive Variante, die einem analogen 
Einwand ausgesetzt ist wie der autobiographische Naturalismus und 
die übrigens heute kaum noch vertreten wird, von der Betrachtung 
ausschließt und sich komplexeren Versionen dieser Auffassung zu- 
wendet. Die wohl noch am ehesten haltbare Form des Emotivismus 
wurde von Charles L. Stevenson entwickelt 2”. Er unterscheidet bei 
moralischen Aussagen eine deskriptive und eine emotive Sinnkom- 
ponente, die im Bewußtsein der Sprecher meist so miteinander 
verschmolzen sind, daß ihre Unterscheidung äußerst schwer fällt. 
Die emotive Sinnkomponente besteht nach seiner Auffassung darin, 
daß die in den betreffenden Aussagen enthaltenen Wertausdrücke 
die Disposition besitzen, bei den jeweiligen Adressaten der Aus- 
sagen eine Attitüde der Billigung oder Mißbilligung hervorzurufen. 
Das ist allerdings keine Analyse der logischen Grammatik, sondern 
eine psychologische Charakterisierung, wie Stevenson ausdrücklich 
zugibt. Ein Gültigkeitsproblem kann daher nach seiner Auffassung 
bei Aussagen dieser Art nicht auftauchen, es sei denn, es beziehe 
sich auf die Richtigkeit der zugrundeliegenden Faktenanalyse. Ste- 
venson unterscheidet scharf zwischen einer Nicht-Übereinstimmung 


25 Siehe dazu Edwards, a. a. O., Kap. II, 5.49 ff. 

26 Zur Kritik des Naturalismus siehe Hare, a.a.O., 5.79 ff.; sowie Morton 
G. White: Value and Obligation in Dewey and Lemis, The Philos. Review, 
58, 1949, wiederabgedruckt in RET, S. 332 ff. 

27 Siehe sein Buch: Ethics and Language, a. a.O.; sowie für eine kurze und 
klare Darstellung W. Stegmüller: Hauptströmungen ..., 5.497 ff. 
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in der sachlichen Überzeugung einerseits und in der (normativen) 
Einstellung andererseits® und ist der Auffassung, daß eine ratio- 
nale Argumentation im ethischen Bereich nur soweit möglich ist, 
als es um sachliche Probleme geht. Soweit eine Nicht-Übereinstim- 
mung in der Einstellung nicht in einer sachlichen Meinungsdifferenz 
verwurzelt ist, kann man nur versuchen, sie mit nicht-rationalen 
Methoden zu beeinflussen: zwischen moralischer Argumentation und 
Propaganda besteht hier also kaum ein Unterschied. Diese Theorie 
ist dem Einwand ausgesetzt, daß sie eine rein kausale Interpreta- 
tion der emotiven Sinnkomponente gibt, ohne deren logischen Aspekt 
zu untersuchen ®, und daher die Rolle der Logik in der moralischen 
Argumentation unterschätzt. Auf diese Weise kann nur eine sehr 
eingeschränkte Deutung der in Frage kommenden Argumente ge- 
geben werden, die den Anspruch auf objektive Geltung, der dabei 
meist eine Rolle spielt, nicht ernst nimmt. Es könnte natürlich durch- 
aus der Fall sein, daß dieser Anspruch einfach einem Irrtum ent- 
springt, nämlich dem kognitiv-ethischen Parallelismus ®, der tief- 
verwurzelten Neigung, moralische Fragen als Erkenntnisprobleme 


im Sinne der Wissenschaft aufzufassen. Es kann aber keinesfalls 


als erwiesen gelten, daß eine nicht-kognitivistische Meta-Ethik 
diesem Gültigkeitsanspruch nicht auf andere Weise gerecht werden 
kann, auf eine Weise, die ihn nicht als gänzlich illusorisch entlarvt. 
Dagegen scheinen alle bisher erörterten Auffassungen es irrtüm- 
licherweise als selbstverständlich anzusehen, daß ethische Aussagen 
- nur insoweit logisch inkompatibel sein können, als sie sich in ihrem 
Sachgehalt widersprechen 3%. Möglicherweise ist die erwähnte Be- 
handlung des Geltungsproblems auf diesen Irrtum zurückzuführen. 
Man könnte ohne Zweifel die kausale Interpretation der emotiven 
Sinnkomponente bei Stevenson durch eine logische ersetzen, um so 
zu einer Meta-Ethik zu gelangen, die ethische Aussagen als offen- 
kundige oder maskierte Imperative bestimmter Art behandelt 2, 
ohne zu leugnen, daß sie in logischen Beziehungen zueinander stehen 
können. Eine solche Meta-Ethik würde der vorschreibenden Funk- 
tion ethischer Aussagen und gleichzeitig der Rolle der Logik in 
ethischen Argumenten anscheinend besser gerecht werden als der 
kausale Emotivismus 3. Auch diese Konzeption scheint allerdings 


28 Seine Ausdrucksweise: “disagreement in belief” bzw. “... in attitude”, 
siehe sein o.a. Buch, Kap. I, Kinds of Agreement and Disagreement. 

2? Siehe dazu Richard M.Hare, a.a.O., S.13; siehe auch Max Black, Lan- 
guage and Philosophy, Ithaca 1949, S. 215 ff. 

30 Siehe dazu H. Reichenbach, a. a. O., S. 63 ff. 

3 Zur Kritik siehe Stephen E. Toulmin, a. a. O., S.42 und passim. 

32 Siehe dazu H. Reichenbach, a. a. O., S. 309 ff. u. S. 322 ff. 

3 Auch zwischen Imperativen können logische Beziehungen bestehen, siehe 
dazu R.M. Hare, a. a. O., S. 17 ff., siehe auch: Wilfrid Sellars: Imperatives, 
Intentions and the Logic of “Ought”, Methodos, Vol. VIII (1956), S. 233 ff. 
Eine Logik, die auch auf Imperative anwendbar sein soll, kann allerdings 
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einen Zug der ethischen Argumentation nicht zu berücksichtigen, 
nämlich die oft zu beobachtende implizite oder explizite Bezug- 
nahme auf allgemeine Prinzipien, sowie die Tatsache, daß ethische 
Aussagen oft in einer Situation gemacht werden, in der eine Ein- 
flußnahme auf die Handlungen anderer Personen nicht beabsich- 
tigt ist. 
Aus der bisherigen Untersuchung verschiedener moralphilosophi- 
scher Auffassungen scheint sich folgendes zu ergeben: Fine adäquate 
Interpretation moralischer Aussagen muß vor allem deren normative 
Funktion berücksichtigen. Der meta-ethische Platonismus, der die 
entsprechenden Sinnkomponenten hypostasiert und ihnen einen ad 
hoc konstruierten nicht-natürlichen Seinsbereich zuordnet, ist daher 
ebensowenig haltbar wie der meta-ethische Naturalismus mit seiner 
Reduktion moralischer Aussagen auf bestimmte Arten empirischer 
Behauptungen. Beide enthalten ein deskriptives Mißverständnis 
der moralischen Sprache, das sie unter Umständen durch einen 
naturalistischen Fehlschluß kompensieren müssen. Ein Emotivismus, 
der die für moralische Aussagen typischen Sinnkomponenten zwar 
berücksichtigt, aber entweder rein expressiv oder darüber hinaus 
evokativ und damit kausal interpretiert, wird der Rolle der Logik 
in der moralischen Argumentation nicht gerecht und schränkt da- 
durch den Bereich der rationalen Diskussion unnötig ein. Eine Deu- 
tung der moralischen Aussagen als einfacher Imperative trägt der 
Rolle allgemeiner Prinzipien im ethischen Denken zu wenig Rec- 
nung. 
Fin adäquates Deutungsmodell für moralische Aussagen müßte 
gleichzeitig ihre normative Funktion, ihren Realitätsbezug, das in 
ihnen enthaltene Element der Allgemeinheit und schließlich die 
Möglichkeit einer rationalen Argumentation im ethischen Bereich 
berücksichtigen. 


IV. Zur logischen Grammatik der praktischen Sprache 


Wie wir gesehen haben, scheint einer der wesentlichsten meta- 
ethischen Irrtümer darauf zu beruhen, daß man sich ein zu einfaches 
Bild vom Funktionieren der Sprache macht, vor allem insofern, als 
man die Sprache der Moral auf dieSprache der Wissenschaft oder eine 
analog konstruierte Sprache zu reduzieren sucht oder wenigstens an- 
nimmt, der Mißerfolg eines solchen Versuchs müsse als ein Symptom 


nicht ohne weiteres mit der wahr-falsch-Dichotomie operieren, wie das in 
der modernen Aussagenlogik üblich ist. Hare (a. a. O., S. 25) weist in diesem 
Zusammenhang auf einen Versuch K.R. Poppers hin, logische Symbole mit 
Hilfe der Folgerungsbeziehungen der Sätze zu definieren, in denen sie ent- 
halten sind; siehe Popper: New Foundations for Logic, Mind, LVI, 1947, 
sowie derselbe: Logic without Assumptions, Aristotelian Society XLVIII, 
1946/47. Der letzte Aufsatz war leider nicht erreichbar für mich. 
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für die Irrationalität des ethischen Bereichs angesehen werden - eine 
Annahme, bei der offenbar die Wissenschaftssprache als Modell im 
Hintergrund steht. Tatsächlich erfüllt die Sprache aber im sozialen 
Leben eine Fülle von Funktionen, die zwar nicht auf reine Infor- 
mation (Beschreibung, Erklärung, Vorhersage usw.) reduzierbar, 
aber deshalb doch keineswegs a priori mit dem Makel der Irratio- 
nalität behaftet sind, Funktionen, die z.B. in den Zusammenhang 
der folgenden Tätigkeiten gehören: Billigen, Mißbilligen, Anerken- 


nen, Verwerfen, Bewerten, Stellung nehmen, Befehlen, Versprechen, 


Bitten, Auffordern, einen Entschluß oder eine Entscheidung aus- 
drücken, ein Recht geltend machen, eine Pflicht zuschreiben, Verur- 
teilen und Rechtfertigen. Dabei scheint es übrigens äußerst schwierig 
zu sein, von vornherein anzugeben, welche dieser Funktionen in den 
moralischen Bereich gehören. Bei genauerer Untersuchung wird man 
sogar feststellen, daß manche von ihnen sozusagen eine moralische 
und eine nicht-moralische Variante haben, die sich nicht sehr auf- 
fallend unterscheiden: z.B. Billigen, Rechtfertigen, Verwerfen, Be- 
werten. Es lohnt sich daher vermutlich, zunächst auf eine Einschrän- 
kung der Analyse auf den moralischen Bereich zu verzichten und 
die Sprache des praktischen Verhaltens oder der „praktischen Ver- 
nunft“ allgemein zu untersuchen ®%. 

Vertreter der analytischen Moralphilosophie haben ihre Unter- 
suchungen sehr oft als Bedeutungsanalysen für einzelne Wörter wie 
„gut“, „richtig“ und „sollte“ aufgezogen, Wörter, denen im ethischen 
Vokabular tatsächlich eine gewisse Schlüsselrolle zuzukommen 
scheint. Solche Analysen sind aber insofern nicht ungefährlich, als 
sie darüber hinwegtäuschen können, daß derartige Wörter je nach 
dem Kontext eine ganz verschiedene (oft auch nicht-ethische) Funk- 
tion haben können und daß fast jedes Wort unter bestimmten Um- 
ständen eine ethische Verwendung erhalten kann. Auch die äußere 
Form der Aussagen scheint als Anknüpfungspunkt für eine Analyse 
nicht unproblematisch zu sein, wenn der Alltagssprachgebrauch 
ohne weitere Vorsichtsmaßregeln zugrunde gelegt wird. Auch hier 
läßt sich sagen, daß ein und derselbe Satz in verschiedenen Zusam- 
menhängen eine gänzlich verschiedene Rolle spielen kann ®. Es 
kommt also letzten Endes darauf an, die Funktionen der ethischen 
oder sogar allgemeiner der praktischen Sprache zu untersuchen, wo- 
bei man zwar an typische Ausdrücke anknüpfen kann, aber stets 
die Relevanz des linguistischen und extralinguistischen Kontexts zu 


34 Siehe dazu H.D. Aiken: Evaluation and Obligation: Two Functions of 
Judgments in the Language of Conduct, The Journal of Philosophy, 47, 
1950, wiederabgedruckt in RET, S. 518 ff. 

35 Siehe Aiken, a. a. O., S. 518. 


s6 B. Mayo (a. a.O., 5.150) bringt ein gutes Beispiel, in dem ein und der- 
selbe Indikativ-Satz einmal als Vorhersage, dann als Befehl und schließlich 
als ein Versprechen funktioniert. 
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berücksichtigen hat”. Es kommt nicht auf die äußere Form, son- 
dern ausschließlich auf die „logische Rolle“ der betreffenden Aus- 
drücke an, auf die Regeln, nach denen sie in bestimmten Zusammen- 
hängen verwendet werden. In der Alltagssprache sind diese Regeln 
nicht ohne weiteres aus der äußeren Form zu ersehen. 

Bei der Analyse der praktischen Sprache darf der Tatbestand nicht 
außer acht gelassen werden, daß auch Aussagen, die nicht über die 
Realität informieren, einen Realitätsbezug haben ®, d.h. sich auf 
eine tatsächliche oder mögliche Sachlage beziehen können. Man kann 
nun versuchen, für jede zu analysierende Aussage eine Formulie- 
rung zu finden, bei der die Beschreibung der Sachlage, auf die sie 
sich bezieht, äußerlich unterschieden werden kann von der Art der 
Bezugnahme auf die betreffende Sachlage, und diese Formulierung 
dann jeweils als die Standardform der betreffenden Aussage an- 
sehen. Den ersten Teil dieser Standardform, der den Sachgehalt, 
ihren semantischen Kern gewissermaßen, angibt, wollen wir „Phra- 
stik“, ihren zweiten Teil, der den Charakter der Aussage, ihren 
Geltungsmodus, angibt, wollen wir „Neustik“ nennen ®. Auf Grund 
einer solchen Reformulierung kann man eine Analyse von Aus- 
sagen durchführen, die sich von den Zufälligkeiten der äußeren 
Grammatik löst und alle logisch relevanten Aspekte der jeweiligen 
Kommunikationssituation, auch die nur aus dem Kontext ersicht- 
lichen, berücksichtigt. 

Verschiedene Aussagen können nun einen vollkommen gleichen 
Sachgehalt, aber dennoch verschiedenen Charakter haben. Sie wer- 
den sich also nach ihrer Reformulierung äußerlich nur im Neustik 
unterscheiden. Die in einem bestimmten sozialen Zusammenhang 
ausgesprochene Anmeisung: „Herr Schröder, schließen Sie morgen 
den Vertrag!“, die auf das Verhalten derselben Person bezogene 
Vorhersage: „Herr Schröder wird morgen den Vertrag schließen“, 
der ebenfalls darauf bezogene Wunsch: „Wenn doch Herr Schröder 
morgen den Vertrag schlösse!“ und schließlich eine entsprechende 
Frage: „Schließt Herr Schröder morgen den Vertrag?“ haben den 
gleichen Sachgehalt, der durch das Phrastik „Herr Schröder morgen 
den Vertrag schließend“ ausgedrückt werden könnte, aber einen 


37 Siehe A. Sesonske, a. a. O., S.3 ff. 

38 Dieser Tatbestand ist ja schon aus der kognitiven Sprache bekannt. Der 
Satz: „Morgen regnet es oder morgen regnet es nicht“ hat ohne Zweifel 
einen Realitätsbezug, da er über das Wetter von morgen aussagt, aber er 
informiert nicht darüber, da er alle Möglichkeiten offen läßt. Er sagt über 
das Wetter von morgen nichts. 

39 Diese Idee stammt von R.M. Hare, a. a. O., S.17 ff. Auch die beiden Be- 
zeichnungen sind dort zu finden. Richard B. Braithwaite hat in einer sehr 
eingehenden Besprechung dieses Buches (Mind, Vol. LXI11/250, 1954, 5. 249 ff.) 
in interessanter Weise gezeigt, wie man das Haresche Verfahren weiter 
ausgestalten kann. Siehe auch Wilfrid Sellars, Imperatives, Intentions and 
the Logic of “Ought”, a. a. O., S. 247 ff. 
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verschiedenen Geltungsmodus, der jeweils verschiedene Neustiks 
erforderlich macht %. Die Feststellung, daß in diesem Falle zum Bei- 
' spiel eine Anweisung den gleichen Sachgehalt besitzt wie eine Be- 
hauptung (Vorhersage), soll natürlich nicht den Eindruck hervor- 
rufen, eine Anweisung müsse einen Informationsgehalt haben, also 
über den Ausschnitt der Wirklichkeit, auf den sie sich bezieht, in- 
formieren. Daß man ihr auf Grund pragmatischer Implikationen 
oft Informationen über die Absichten des Sprechers entnehmen 
kann, soll selbstverständlich nicht geleugnet werden. Informative 
Aussagen haben aber nicht nur einen Sachgehalt, sondern sie machen 
darüber hinaus einen sachlichen Geltungsanspruc, der sie als Be- 
hauptungen charakterisiert. Bei einer Anweisung dagegen wird mit 
der Charakterisierung einer Sachlage der Anspruch auf Realisie- 
rung (bzw. Nicht-Realisierung) dieser Sachlage durch den Adres- 
saten, also ein Befolgungsanspruch für die betreffende Anweisung, 
verbunden. Ein solcher Befolgungsanspruch kann sich zum Beispiel 
darauf stützen, daß der Sprecher eine soziale Position innehat, die 
ihn auf Grund irgendwelcher faktisch geltender Regeln dazu auto- 
risiert, Befehle zu geben *. Eine Anweisung ist also eine Aussage, 
die nicht zur Übermittlung von Informationen, sondern zur Regu- 
lierung des Verhaltens des jeweiligen Adressaten verwendet wird. 

In der Sprache des praktischen Verhaltens treten vielfach Aussagen 
auf, deren logische Rolle insofern über die eines einfachen Impera- 
tivs hinausgeht, als in ihnen angedeutet wird, daß die in ihnen 
enthaltene Anweisung begründet oder gerechtfertigt ist. Das ist zum 
Beispiel meist der Fall, wenn das Wort „sollte“ in ihnen auftritt. 
‘ Wenn ein derartiger Satz geäußert wird, dann wird für den An- 
spruch auf Befolgung also nicht die soziale Position des Sprechers 
in bezug auf den Adressaten als ausreichende Grundlage angesehen, 
sondern es wird implicite darauf hingewiesen, daß sich für diese 
Anweisung und damit für das entsprechende Verhalten Gründe an- 
geben lassen. Es kann zum Beispiel der Fall sein, daß der Sprecher 
dem Adressaten, indem er sich mit dessen Zielsetzung identifiziert, 
den Rat gibt, bestimmte Maßnahmen zu deren Realisierung zu 


# Hare verwendet nur zwei Neustiks: “yes” für Behauptungen und 
“please” für Direktiven. Bei Braithwaite finden sich neun für verschiedene 
Aussagearten, z.B. “credo-crede” für die Übermittlung von Informatio- 
nen, “fac” für Befehle und “facio-quoad-possum” für die Anerkennung 
moralischer Maximen. Auch seine Liste ist natürlich noch erweiterungs- 
fähig, wenn man den von ihm erörterten Problemkreis überschreiten will. 

4 Zur Logik der Befehle siehe Bernard Mayo, a.a.O., S. 148 ff.; Wilfrid 
Sellars, a.a. O., S.233 ff.; Hector Neri Castaneda, Outline of a theory on 
the general logical structure of the language of action, Theoria, Vol. XXVI, 
1960, S. 151 ff. Die Analyse der pragmatischen Dimension solcher Aussagen 
führt offenbar sehr schnell zu soziologischen Problemen, denn der Mecha- 
nismus von Befehl und Gehorsam hat eine institutionelle Grundlage. 
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ergreifen *. Derartige Aussagen scheinen den ethischen Aussagen 
bedeutend näher zu stehen als einfache Anweisungen. Auch Aus- 
sagen, in denen das Wort „gut“ auftritt, enthalten durch ihre im- 
plizite Bezugnahme auf irgendwelche Bewertungsstandards oft ein 
Element, das sie in die Nähe moralischer Aussagen bringt, ohne 
daß sie selbst in diese Klasse zu rechnen sind, wenn man z.B. be- 
stimmte Objekte als gut beurteilt, weil sie für bestimmte Zwecke 
nützlich sind #. Bestimmte für moralische Aussagen charakteristische 
Wörter treten offenbar unter Umständen auch in nicht-moralischen 
Aussagen auf und haben dann vielfach eine ziemlich ähnliche Ver- 
wendungsweise. Es lohnt sich vielleicht, auf die logische Grammatik 
dieser umfassenderen Klasse von Aussagen einzugehen, in der die 
Klasse der moralischen Aussagen als Teil-Klasse enthalten ist. Ich 
will sie hier normative Aussagen nennen. 
Die normativen Aussagen unterscheiden sich insofern von den in- 
formativen Aussagen, als sie implizit oder explizit auf bestimmte 
Wertstandards oder Handlungsmaximen Bezug nehmen, die ein 
bestimmtes Verhalten in bezug auf die angezogene Sachlage recht- 
fertigen. Sie „zeichnen“ diese Sachlage für das Verhalten „aus“ “, 


2 Viele Aussagen, die der äußeren Form nach einfache Imperative sind, 
wird man bei Berücksichtigung der relevanten Züge der Situation in dieser 
Weise auffassen müssen. Wenn man die aus dem Kontext der Situation 
sich ergebenden pragmatischen Implikationen berücksichtigt, so haben 
solche Aussagen natürlich im allgemeinen trotz ihres mangelnden Infor- 
mationsgehaltes (im semantischen Sinne) einen gewissen informativen Wert 
für den Adressaten. Sie lassen sich unter Verlust bestimmter Sinnkompo- 
nenten und Einbeziehung aus dem Kontext erschließbarer Bezüge in 
informative Aussagen „transformieren“. 

4 Auch hier läßt sich natürlich eine Transformation in rein informative 
Aussagen durchführen, wenn man das betreffende Wertwort durch eine 
sachliche Charakterisierung ersetzt, an die ja ein Bewertungsstandard 
immer anknüpfen muß, wenn er anwendbar sein soll. Auch bei dieser „Über- 
setzung“ gehen aber bestimmte relevante Aspekte verloren, die durch eine 
Reformulierung nach Hare und Braithwaite nicht verloren gehen dürften. 
44 Siehe dazu Victor Kraft, a.a. O., S.56 ff. Ich habe hier den Verhaltens- 
begriff auch auf Handlungen angewendet, während Kraft sich auf Stellung- 
nahmen beschränkt, weil ich unter normativen Aussagen nicht nur Wert- 
urteile im engeren Sinne des Wortes - solche die nach Kraft als Anweisun- 
gen zu Stellungnahmen aufzufassen sind -, verstehe, sondern auch Aus- 
sagen, die Handlungsanweisungen enthalten. Obwohl zwischen Stellung- 
nahmen und Handlungen eine enge Beziehung besteht, ist eine Reduktion 
der einen Aussageart auf die andere, wie sie oft versucht wird, sehr proble- 
matisch. Angelsächsische Moralphilosophen unterscheiden vielfach zwischen 
Urteilen, die eine Bewertung (Evaluation), und solchen, die eine Ver- 
pflichtung (Obligation) zum Ausdruck bringen, Krafts Werturteile scheinen 
mir im wesentlichen mit der ersten Aussageart identisch zu sein, wenn man 
einmal von der Reduktionsmöglichkeit absieht. Damit ist aber der Bereich 
normativer Aussagen noch nicht erschöpft. In den Sozialwissenschaften 
pflegt man in beiden Fällen meist einfach von Werturteilen zu sprechen; 
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indem sie eine bestimmte Stellungnahme ihr gegenüber oder ihre 
Realisierung oder Nicht-Realisierung durch ein Handeln als an- 
gezeigt erscheinen lassen. Auch von einfachen Direktiven unter- 
scheiden sie sich durch diesen Bezug auf Normen, also verhaltens- 
normierende Standards oder Maximen #. Sie machen ebenso wie 
informative Aussagen einen Anspruch auf allgemeine Anerkennung, 
allerdings nicht auf theoretischer Grundlage, so daß ein Wahrheits- 
problem unmittelbar nicht auftaucht. Die Bezugnahme auf eine 
Norm hat zur Folge, daß auch singuläre normative Aussagen, also 
solche, die sich auf eine raum-zeitlich bestimmte Sachlage beziehen, 
in diesem Sinne also „historischen“ Charakter haben, ein Element 
der Allgemeinheit enthalten, das über das in jeder singulären Aus- 
sage enthaltene hinausgeht # und wohl nur durch eine Beschreibung 


siehe dazu meine Aufsätze: Das Werturteilsproblem im Lichte der logischen 
Analyse, 7. f. d. ges. Staatswiss., 112, 1956, S. 410 ff., und: Wissenschaft und 
Politik. Zum Problem der Anmendbarkeit einer wertfreien Sozialmwissen- 
schaft, in: Probleme der Wissenschaftstheorie. Festschrift für Victor Kraft, 
herausgegeben von Ernst Topitsch, Wien 1960, S. 201 ff. Die dort gegebene 
Interpretation ist wohl in dieser Form nur auf einen Teil der normativen 
Aussagen anwendbar, nämlich diejenigen, die die Gültigkeit von Stellung- 
nahmen (Bewertungen) betreffen. 

45 Ich unterscheide also zwei Arten von Normen: Wertstandards, die der 
Regulierung von Stellungnahmen, und Handlungsmaximen, die der Regu- 
lierung von Handlungen dienen. Da Stellungnahmen (Bewertungen) oft 
nur zur Herbeiführung einer Entscheidung zwischen Handlungsalternativen 
dienen, haben auch die Wertstandards vielfach einen, wenn auch indirekten, 
Bezug auf mögliche Handlungen. 

# Sie sind damit singulären Kausal-Aussagen ähnlich, wie Sellars, a. a. O., 
5.231, Anm. 10 mit bezug auf „sollte“-Aussagen bemerkt. Auch derartige 
Kausal-Aussagen sind ja insofern „implizit universal“ als in ihnen die 
Existenz eines Gesetzes implicite mitbehauptet wird, das auf die betref- 
fende Sachlage erklärend angewendet werden kann. Wenn auf die Be- 
ziehung zweier raum-zeitlich bestimmter Tatbestände die Worte „Ursache“ 
und „Wirkung“ angewendet werden, dann läßt sich zu diesen objekt- 
sprachlichen Ausdrücken stets ein metasprachlicher Satz konstruieren, der 
die Existenz eines auf diese Weise verwendbaren Gesetzes behauptet. 
Diese These geht letzten Endes auf Kant zurück. Aber ebensowenig, 'wie 
in einer singulären normativen Aussage eine explizite Formulierung der 
betreffenden Norm enthalten ist, ist in einer singulären kausalen Aussage 
(evtl. auch mit Hilfe von „weil“ formuliert) eine ausdrückliche Formu- 
lierung des betreffenden Naturgesetzes zu finden. Siehe auch Hector Neri 
Castaneda: On the Logic of Norms, Methodos IX/35-36, S. 214: “I hold 
that the meaning of ‘ought’ ist sui generis, that it constitutes the proper 
may of saying in the object-language mhat in the meta-language corres- 
ponds to a talk about the reasonableness or justifiability of imperatives.” 
Hier wird allerdings nicht nur auf singuläre Aussagen bezug genommen. 
Siehe außerdem den in Anm. 41 genannten Aufsatz des gleichen Verfassers, 
wo außer den Imperativen die Resolutive einbezogen werden, d. h. Aus- 


sagen, die benutzt werden, um Entscheidungen auszudrücken oder zu 
machen. 
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ihrer logischen Grammatik in der Meta-Sprache explizit gemacht 
werden kann. Wollte man eine Reformulierung nach dem oben 
erwähnten Verfahren durchführen, dann müßte das Neustik ziem- 
lich komplizierte Gebrauchsregeln erhalten, vermutlich ‚sehr ähn- 
liche, wie sie in der Alltagssprache vielfach das Wort „sollte“ hat. 

Wer eine normative Aussage verwendet, gibt also nicht einfach eine 
Anweisung, sondern er stellt damit ein bestimmtes Verhalten - eine 
positive oder negative, bzw. relativ positive oder negative Stellung- 
nahme (Bewertung) oder eine bestimmte Handlung (auch: Unter- 
lassung), sowie die entsprechenden Imperative oder Resolutive - 
als gerechtfertigt hin, gibt also der Auffassung Ausdruck, daß ein 
solches Verhalten begründet werden kann. Damit setzt er eine solche 
Aussage einer rationalen Diskussion aus. In dieser Diskussion kann 
auf die impliziten Verhaltensnormen zurückgegriffen werden, die 
für diese Aussagen unterstellt wurden. Ist auf diese Weise keine 
Einigkeit zu erzielen, so kann auch für diese Normen eine Begrün- 
dung versucht und schließlich auch diese wieder in Frage gestellt 
werden. Vielfach wird man auf diesem Wege an einen Punkt ge- 
langen, an dem ein Anspruch auf allgemeine Anerkennung nicht 
mehr gemacht wird. Die Person, die die betreffende normative Aus- 
sage gemacht hat, greift etwa auf eine bestimmte Zielsetzung zurück, 
von der aus alle bisher gemachten normativen Aussagen als akzep- 
tabel erscheinen, die aber selbst keineswegs als in irgendeiner Weise 
gerechtfertigt hingestellt, deren Vertretbarkeit also offen gelassen 
werden soll. In diesem Fall muß sich die ganze Problematik ohne 
Bedeutungsverlust auf kognitive Fragen reduzieren lassen, die mit 
Hilfe technologischer Aussagen informativen Charakters zu beant- 
worten sind *. Es kann sich z.B. darum handeln, daß ein bestimm- 
tes Verhalten im wirtschaftlichen Bereich letzten Endes mit dem 
Prinzip der Gewinnmaximierung begründet wird, diese Handlungs- 
maxime selbst aber lediglich unterstellt wird #, ohne daß man ihre 
Gültigkeit behauptet, also allgemeine Anerkennung für sie in An- 


47 Siehe dazu Karl R. Popper, The Poverty of Historicism, London 1957, 
S.61 und passim; sowie meinen o.a. Aufsatz: Wissenschaft und: Politik, 
8. 212 ff. 

48 Für ein an diese Maxime anknüpfendes System siehe Jürgen v. Kemp- 
ski: Handlung, Maxime und Situation. Zur logischen Analyse der mathe- 
matischen Wirtschaftstheorie, Studium Generale, 7. Jg. 1954, Heft 1, S. 60 ff. 
Das Geltungsproblem wird in dieser Arbeit bewußt ausgeklammert; siehe 
Anm. 7, S.67 u. - Im Prinzip der Gewinnmaximierung hat man übrigens 
ein gutes Beispiel für den Zusammenhang von Stellungnahmen (Bewer- 
tungen) und Handlungen und den auf sie bezogenen Normen: Die Hand- 
lungsmaxime führt zu gewissen Wertstandards, die die Präferenzordnung 
zwischen den möglichen Handlungsalternativen bestimmen, also die rela- 
tive Stellungnahme zu ihnen rechtfertigen. Die Anwendung der Wert- 
standards führt dann zur Wahl der im Sinne der Handlungsmaxime aus- 
gezeichneten Alternative, die nach der Maxime zu realisieren ist. 
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spruch nimmt #. Ich schlage vor, die betreffenden Aussagen „quasi- 
normativ“ zu nennen, um sie von denen zu unterscheiden, bei denen 
jeder mögliche rationale Regreß zu einer Norm ‚führt, deren Gül- 
tigkeit behauptet wird. Sehr viele Werturteile und Soll-Aussagen 
des täglichen Lebens werden wohl in diesem Sinne als quasi-nor- 
mativ qualifiziert werden können. Ein wesentliches Merkmal mora- 
lischer Aussagen scheint dagegen darin zu bestehen, daß sie nicht 
quasi-normativ sind, so daß sie nicht ohne Bedeutungsverlust in 
kognitive Aussagen transformiert werden können. Jeder rationale 
Regreß führt bei ihnen auf Aussagen normierenden Charakters, 
“für die allgemeine Anerkennung in Anspruch genommen wird ®. 
Inwieweit das auch bei nicht-moralischen Aussagen der Fall sein 
kann, möchte ich vorläufig offen lassen. 

Als Mindestanforderungen, die an moralische Aussagen zu stellen 
sind, kann man also etwa folgende Bedingungen ansehen, die sie 
als echt normative Aussagen charakterisieren: 

Durch die Verwendung einer solchen Aussage 


(1) zeichnet man die Sachlage, auf die sie sich bezieht, in positiver 
oder negativer (oder relativ positiver oder negativer) Weise für 
‘ das Verhalten (d.h. die Stellungnahme oder das Handeln) aus; 


(2) man unterstellt dabei eine Norm (Wertstandard oder Hand- 
lungsmaxime), die ein entsprechendes Verhalten fordert, als 
gültig, nimmt also allgemeine Anerkennung für sie und damit 
auch für diese Aussage in Anspruch; 


(3) und gibt damit der (normativen) Erwartung Ausdruck, daß die 
Adressaten dieser Aussage sich mit dieser Norm und damit auch 
mit der Aussage selbst identifizieren oder versuchen, Gründe 
dagegen vorzubringen, die Anspruch auf allgemeine Anerken- 
nung machen können 3, 


4 Diese Charakterisierung der Gültigkeit habe ich von Victor Kraft über- 
nommen, siehe sein in Anm. 44 genanntes Buch, S. 203 ff. Stevensons Erör- 
terung der Gültigkeit (a. a. ©. Ch. VII, Validity, insbesondere S. 158 
Anm.4) leidet unter seiner emotiven Interpretation des Normativen. 

50 In seinem interessanten Aufsatz: Imperatives, Logic, and Moral Obli- 
gation (Philosophy of Science, 27, 1960, siehe besonders S. 379 ff.) sucht 
- Robert G. Turnbull dem naturalistischen Standpunkt in der Meta-Ethik 
dadurch eine haltbare Formulierung zu geben, daß er die Übersetzbarkeit 
moralischer Aussagen in die Form hypothetischer Imperative nachweist 
und deren Übersetzbarkeit in rein informative Aussagen aufzeigt. Dieser 
interessante Versuch läßt aber meines Erachtens wichtige Züge der mora- 
lischen Argumentation außer acht, die mit dem Anspruch auf allgemeine 
Anerkennung für bestimmte Prinzipien zusammenhängen. Dagegen lassen 
sich quasi-normative Aussagen ohne weiteres so übersetzen. - Turnbulls 
Versuch läuft darauf hinaus, die Ethik auf eine Sozialtechnologie zu redu- 
zieren, die auf das Ziel der „sozialen Harmonie“ bezogen ist. 

51 In meinen o.a. Aufsätzen (siehe Anm.44) habe ich in ähnlicher Weise 
die logische Grammatik der Werturteile beschrieben, ohne den Unterschied 
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In dieser Charakterisierung wird nicht zwischen semantischen und 
pragmatischen Elementen unterschieden und syntaktische Elemente 
treten nicht in Erscheinung. Es handelt sich nur um eine Skizzierung 
wesentlicher Bedingungen. Außerdem ist zu beachten, daß manche 
Aussagen der Alltagssprache überdies noch informativen Gehalt 
besitzen, also nicht reine normative Aussagen sind. Mit dieser Cha- 
rakterisierung ist also eine Aussagenkategorie herausgearbeitet, 
deren logische Grammatik so konstruiert ist, daß sie auf die Regu- 
lierung menschlichen Verhaltens abzielt, ohne daß es sich um ein- 
fache Imperative handelt. Inwieweit Sätze der Alltagssprache in 
genau dieser Weise verwendet zu werden pflegen, wurde aber dabei 
offen gelassen. Es ist zunächst nicht einmal klar, welche Bedeutung 
die Beantwortung dieser Frage für die Untersuchung haben würde, 
obwohl die meta-ethischen Untersuchungen vom analytischen Ge- 
sichtspunkt her, auf die ich mich im wesentlichen stütze, im all- 
gemeinen als Analysen des alltäglichen Sprachgebrauchs aufgezogen 
sind. Außerdem ist aber noch in keiner Weise geklärt, ob und wie 
sich innerhalb der charakterisierten Aussagenklasse die moralischen 
Aussagen auszeichnen lassen. 


V. Zum Problem der Neutralität der Moralphilosophie 


Es ist nun Zeit, zu der oben erwähnten These zurückzukehren, daß 
die Moralphilosophie als Meta-Etnik neutral ist in bezug auf ethische 
Systeme, da sie lediglich die Aufgabe hat, die Sprache der Moral 
zu klären, also den Sinn ethischer Aussagen zu untersuchen. Die 
Philosophie ist ja nach analytischer Auffassung gewissermaßen ein 
Unternehmen zweiter Ordnung, eine Disziplin, die sich nur mit 
der Klärung irgendwelcher Aussagen erster Ordnung befaßt, wobei 
sie diese als gegeben voraussetzt und nur ihre logische Grammatik 
zu beschreiben oder zu präzisieren sucht. Im Extremfall wird unter 
dem Einfluß des späteren Wittgenstein die Auffassung vertreten, daß 
die Probleme der Philosophie keine echten Probleme sind, sondern 
eher Rätsel, die aus dem Mißverständnis der logischen Grammatik 
unserer Sprache entstehen, die aber verschwinden, sobald man das 
Funktionieren der Sprache durchschaut: Sie werden gewissermaßen 
nicht gelöst, sondern sie lösen sich auf. Diese Auffassung ist von 
- der positivistischen These her verständlich, daß es nur zwei Arten 
sinnvoller Aussagen gibt, nämlich empirische und analytische, und 
daß alle empirischen Aussagen in den Bereich der Wissenschaft 
gehören, so daß für die Philosophie nur noch Probleme der Analyse 
übrigbleiben, die sich auf den Sprachgebrauch beziehen, also nicht 


zwischen normativen und quasi-normativen Aussagen und zwischen Nor- 
mierungen der Stellungnahme und des Handelns genügend zu beachten. 
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inhaltlichen, sondern nur formalen Charakter haben #. Derartige 
Probleme sind aber von inhaltlichen Problemen vollkommen lösbar 
und ohne deren Kenntnis isoliert zu behandeln. Ihre Analyse hat 
keinen Einfluß auf die Behandlung inhaltlicher Probleme. Der Phi- 
losoph untersucht jeweils, welches „Sprachspiel“ gespielt wird, und 
bemüht sich, die Regeln herauszufinden, denen die Teilnehmer dieses 
Spiels, handelt es sich nun um Wissenschaftler, Moralisten oder 
Theologen, folgen, um das Funktionieren der Sprache zu durch- 
schauen. Eine Beurteilung dieses Sprachspiels steht nicht zur Dis- 
kussion, da die Philosophie ausschließlich analytisch und daher 
neutral ist. 

Diese philosophische Konzeption gibt nun sicher keineswegs das 
wieder, was traditionellerweise als die Aufgabe der Philosophie 
verstanden zu werden pflegt. In den meisten Fällen haben die 
Philosophen Klärungen des Sprachgebrauchs bestenfalls als eine 
Vorarbeit für ihre eigentliche Tätigkeit angesehen. Außerdem hat 
die traditionelle Philosophie sicher eine viel größere Bedeutung für 
die historische Entwicklung gehabt, als von einer solchen Konzeption 
her verständlich wäre. Aber die Vertreter der analytischen Philo- 
sophie behaupten auch gar nicht, daß ihr philosophisches Programm 
sich vollkommen mit dem traditioneller Philosophen deckt. Soweit 
das nicht der Fall ist, behaupten sie nur, daß diese Denker sich 
nicht nur philosophisch, sondern darüber hinaus als Wissenschaftler, 
als Moralisten, als Theologen usw. betätigt haben. Keine dieser 
Tätigkeiten wird von ihnen als illegitim angesehen. Ihre linguistische 
These ist in dieser Beziehung neutral. Nur in bezug auf die Meta- 
physik scheint vielfach eine Ausnahme gemacht zu werden, die auf 
die positivistische Abstammung der Analytiker zurückgeht. Das 
analytische Programm scheint einfach deshalb unangreifbar zu sein, 
weil es letzten Endes auf einen Entschluß hinausläuft, eine be- 
stimmte Tätigkeit unter dem Namen Philosophie auszuüben, gleich- 
gültig, ob sie der traditionellen Auffassung mehr oder weniger 
nahe kommt 53, 


52 Für eine klare, wenn auch polemische, Darstellung und Kritik dieses 
Standpunktes, der vor allem bei den Oxford-Analytikern zu finden ist, 
siehe vor allem Ernest Gellner: Words and Things. A Critical Account of 
Linguistic Philosophy and a Study in Ideology, London 1959, bes. S. 150 ff. 

53 Diese Darstellung paßt vor allem auf die Extrem-Form der analy- 
tischen Philosophie, die Analyse der Alltagssprache im Oxford-Stil, auf 
andere Versionen nur, soweit sie sich dem Oxford-Programm nähern. 
Wenn man die bedeutenden modernen Untersuchungen zu Grundlagen- 
fragen aller Art, in denen mit den Methoden der logischen Analyse operiert 
wird, schon deshalb zur analytischen Philosophie rechnet, wie das vielfach 
mit einem gewissen Recht geschieht, dann kann vieles, was gegen das 
Oxford-Programm eingewendet werden kann, naturgemäß nicht ohne 


Be gegen alle Vertreter der analytischen Philosophie verwendet 
werden. 
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Man muß sich aber darüber klar sein, daß die strikte Einhaltung 
des linguistischen Programms keineswegs geeignet ist, der Philo- 
sophie einen autonomen Bereich zu erhalten, in dem sie gegen alle 
Einflüsse von anderen Disziplinen abgeschirmt ist und selbst nicht 
in deren Probleme verwickelt wird. Die Analyse des Alltagssprach- 
gebrauches ist nämlich eine Tätigkeit, die letzten Endes in den 
Bereich der Sprachwissenschaft gehört und zunächst keine in irgend- 
einem Sinne größere philosophische Bedeutung besitzt als andere 
wissenschaftlichen Untersuchungen, es sei denn, man nehme die 
analytische Abgrenzung ohne Diskussion als Dogma an. Es handelt 
sich tatsächlich um empirische Untersuchungen, die der Analytiker 
eventuell mit den Methoden des Amateurs durchführt. Möglicher- 
weise gerät man außerdem noch bei solchen Untersuchungen in den 
Bereich anderer Wissenschaften hinein, wie z.B. bei der Analyse 
des moralischen Sprachgebrauchs in den der Moralpsychologie und 
Moralsoziologie, aber es ist äußerst schwierig zu erkennen, inwiefern 
dadurch jene Autonomie erreicht werden kann, die das linguistische 
Programm unterstellt. Die Philosophie scheint sich in empirische 
Wissenschaft auflösen zu müssen. Das wäre jedenfalls eine seltsame 
Folge ihrer „Reinigung“ von allen fremden Bestandteilen, die sie 
bisher mitenthalten hatte. Ist das wirklich eine notwendige Konse- 
quenz der Auffassung der Philosophie als eines Phänomens zweiter 
Ordnung, einer Meta-Disziplin? Oder ist es nicht vielmehr die Folge 
einer Überspitzung der Neutralitätsthese? Mir scheint eher die zweite 
Auffassung zuzutreffen. 

Betrachten wir einmal die Situation in einer anderen philosophischen 
Disziplin, der Wissenschaftslehre. Auch hier gibt es die streng ana- 
lytische These, daß die Philosophie nur den Sprachgebrauch der 
Wissenschaftler zu untersuchen habe, um festzustellen, was für ein 
Sprachspiel die Wissenschaft eigentlich sei. Im übrigen sei die 
Philosophie aber ein vollkommen neutrales Unternehmen. Episte- 
mologische Untersuchungen lassen demnach die wissenschaftliche 
Arbeit unberührt. Diese These muß aber als in höchstem Grade 
fragwürdig erscheinen. Die Auffassung, philosophische Überzeu- 
gungen seien ohne Einfluß auf wissenschaftliche Theorien, scheint 
zwar eine gewisse Plausibilität zu haben, wenn man alltägliche 
Diskussionen über wissenschaftliche Einzelprobleme beobachtet, vor 
allem in Bereichen, in denen sich schon eine bestimmte methodolo- 
gische Tradition herausgebildet hat, die dafür sorgt, daß metho- 
dologische Fragen meist nicht mehr explizit erörtert werden. Sobald 
man aber Wissenschaften ins Auge faßt, in denen eine solche ein- 
deutige Tradition nicht existiert, und Diskussionen um grundlegende 
Probleme 5: berücksichtigt, sieht die Situation anders aus. Hier zeigt 


54 Zum Beispiel um die sogenannte Kopenhagen-Interpretation der Quan- 
ten-Theorie, siehe dazu: Paul K. Feyerabend: An Attempt at a Realistic 
Interpretation of Experience, Meeting of the Aristotelian Society, Febr. 
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sich oft sehr deutlich, daß die Kontroversen nicht rein empirischen 
oder theoretischen Charakters sind, sondern darüber hinaus eine 
methodologische Dimension besitzen, die mit den mehr oder weniger 
deutlich erkennbaren philosophischen Standpunkten der beteiligten 
Wissenschaftler zusammenhängt. Ein wesentlicher Teil der Dis- 


kussion in den Wissenschaften beruht im Grunde genommen auf 
der Verschiedenheit des philosophischen Hintergrundes der Betei- 
ligten. Die Lösung der betreffenden Probleme setzt offenbar metho- 
dologische Entscheidungen voraus, die in der philosophischen Ge- 
samtauffassung verankert sind. Eine Meta-Wissenschaft, die hier 
relevant sein will, kann sich allerdings nicht auf die Analyse des 
 Sprachgebrauchs beschränken, sie muß vielmehr kritisch und regu- 


lativ sein. Sie darf die praktizierte Methodologie der Vertreter der 


‚Einzelwissenschaften nicht als ein natürliches Faktum hinnehmen, 
das man nur verstehen, aber nicht ändern kann. Sie muß die fak- 
tisch geltenden Spielregeln der Wissenschaft vielmehr kritisch be- 
leuchten im Hinblick auf ihre Konsequenzen für die Zielsetzungen, 


KA 


die im Bereich der Wissenschaft vorliegen und möglich sind, und 


unter Umständen Regeln erfinden und vorschlagen, die in dieser 
Beziehung brauchbarer erscheinen 5. Die Philosophie als Meta- 
Wissenschaft ist zwar in bestimmtem Sinne ein Unternehmen zwei- 
ter Ordnung, aber nicht notwendig im Sinne des rein analytischen 
Standpunkts; d.h. sie muß keineswegs neutral sein im Hinblick 
auf die wissenschaftliche Erkenntnis5. Eine gewisse Neutra- 


1958; sowie derselbe: Complementarity. Zur Kritik der Neutralitätsthese 
siehe auch G. J. Withrow: The Study of the Philosophy of Science, The 
British Journal for the Philosophy of Science, Vol. VII, S. 189 ff. 

55 Diese Tatsache ist von besonderer Bedeutung für die Sozialwissenschaf- 
ten, wo methodologische Meinungsverschiedenheiten an der Tagesordnung 
sind. Forscher, die derartige Probleme als zweitrangig behandeln, ver- 
treten nichtsdestoweniger implicite eine bestimmte Methodologie, die ihre 
Theoriebildung sehr stark beeinflußt, und zwar nicht immer in sehr vor- 
teilhafter Weise. Bei anderen, die sich um solche Probleme kümmern, 
unterscheidet sich die deklarierte vielfach nicht unerheblich von der prak- 
tizierten Methodologie. So ist in der Nationalökonomie oft ein Bekenntnis 
zur sog. naturwissenschaftlichen Methode mit einer methodologischen 
Praxis verbunden, die das Gedankenexperiment auf Kosten der Beobach- 
tung betont. Für die Bedeutung methodologischer Entscheidungen im Be- 
reich des ökonomischen Denkens siehe z.B. Tapas Majumdar: The Meas- 
urement of Utility, London 1958. 

5 Gegen den methodologischen Naturalismus, der methodologische Vor- 
schläge als Fakten deklariert, siehe vor allem Karl R. Popper: Logik der 
Forschung, Wien 1935, Kap. II; oder das gleiche Kapitel der engl. Ausgabe: 
The Logic of Scientific Discovery, London 1959. Zwischen ihm und dem 
oben untersuchten moralphilosophischen Naturalismus bestehen m. E. 
interessante Analogien. 

57 Gegen die Neutralitätsthese in bezug auf die Epistemologie siehe: 
J. Agassi: Epistemology as an Aid to Science: Comments on Dr. Buch- 
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' lität könnte sie nur dann besitzen, wenn sie ihre Aufgabe in der 
Untersuchung faktischer Zusammenhänge im Bereich der wissen- 
schaftlichen Tätigkeit erblicken würde, wobei die Methoden sozu- 
sagen als Sitten und Gebräuche im Bereich einer Subkultur der 
modernen Kultur erscheinen müßten. Die Erforschung dieses insti- 
tutionellen Aspektes der wissenschaftlichen Tätigkeit gehört ohne 
Zweifel in den Bereich einer empirischen Wissenschaft, nämlich der 
Soziologie. Sie kann ebenso interessant sein wie die einer faktisch 
vorliegenden Moral. Ihren philosophischen Charakter wird man 
aber wohl kaum behaupten wollen 5. Auch hier scheint sich der 
konsequent durchgeführte analytische Standpunkt selbst ad absur- 
dum zu führen. 

Daß die Ergebnisse mancher vom analytischen Gesichtspunkt vor- 
genommenen Untersuchungen dennoch oft ein erhebliches Maß von 
Plausibilität für sich in Anspruch nehmen können, läßt sich damit 
erklären, daß die in ihnen analysierten Begriffe, Systeme und 
Methoden meist unter dem Einfluß impliziter Vorentscheidungen 
ausgewählt werden. Man hat die Maßstäbe einer alten und unter 
ständiger Kritik sehr verfeinerten methodologischen Tradition ak- 
zeptiert und analysiert ein wissenschaftliches Denken, das an diesen 
Maßstäben orientiert ist. Was dabei herauskommt, ist die Expli- 
kation einer in bestimmter Hinsicht schon idealen methodischen 
Praxis in der Maskerade einer linguistischen Analyse. De facto ist 
aber dieser Standpunkt im Bereich der Erkenntnistheorie heute 
weit seltener anzutreffen als in dem der Moralphilosophie. Die Not- 
wendigkeit methodologischer Entscheidungen im Lichte kritischer 
Untersuchungen ist weithin anerkannt, der methodologische Natu- 
ralismus im Rückzug begriffen. 

In der Moralphilosophie dagegen ist die Neutralitätsthese noch an 
der Tagesordnung. Untersuchungen über das „logische Verhalten“ 
bestimmter Ausdrücke der ethischen Sprache, wie sie lange Zeit im 
Mittelpunkt der analytischen Meta-Ethik standen, scheinen in der 
Tat auf den ersten Blick ohne jede Konsequenz für den moralischen 


dahl’s Paper, The British Journal for the Philosophy of Science, Vol.X, 
1959, S. 135 f. 

58 Es ist in diesem Zusammenhang äußerst interessant, zu sehen, in wie 
starkem Maße das Spätwerk Wittgensteins soziologische Gesichtspunkte 
enthält, die auf seinen meta-sprachlichen Deskriptivismus zurückgehen; 
siehe dazu z.B. seine: Philosophischen Untersuchungen, Oxford 1953, pas- 
sim. Die Analyse der Sprachspiele hat einen sozialen Hintergrund. Letzten 
Endes läßt sich alles auf soziale Bräuche und Gepflogenheiten reduzieren; 
nur die tatsächlich befolgten Regeln sind wesentlich. Alle Geltungspro- 
bleme sind verschwunden. Die Philosophie scheint sich in eine - allerdings 
äußerst interessante — Soziologie sprachlicher Gepflogenheiten aufzulösen, 
die auf sehr subtilen und geistreichen Gedankenexperimenten basiert und 
zweifellos von einem außerordentlichen sprachlichen Einfühlungsvermögen 
zeugt. 
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Bereich zu sein. Einige Schwierigkeiten macht nur das Abgrenzungs- | 
problem. In der Wissenschaftslehre läßt sich dieses Problem, wie | 
Popper gezeigt hat, nur mit Hilfe bestimmter methodologischer 
Kriterien lösen, die man nicht „entdecken“, sondern nur vorschlagen, 
im Lichte ihrer Konsequenzen erörtern und dann akzeptieren oder 
ablehnen kann. Derartige Kriterien, wie das von Popper in dieser 
Beziehung vorgeschlagene Falsifizierbarkeitsprinzip, können aber 
dann nicht neutral sein in bezug auf die wissenschaftliche Praxis. 
Auch der Moralphilosoph scheint hier an einen Punkt zu gelangen, 
wo er seine Neutralität nur noch schwer aufrecht erhalten kann. 
Das zeigt sich besonders deutlich in der neueren Diskussion im 
analytischen Bereich, die sich in zunehmendem Maße dem Problem 
der Rationalität zuwendet, der Frage, welche Rolle das rationale 
Argument in der Ethik spielt ®. Die Rolle der Begründung in der 
Ethik wirft offenbar ganz analoge Probleme auf wie die der Me- 
thoden in der Wissenschaft. Auch hier geht es um Geltungsprobleme, 
die sich auf die Abgrenzung zwischen der Ethik und nicht-ethischen 
Systemen auswirken müssen. Vertreter des analytischen Denkens, 
die derartige Probleme behandeln, müssen sich nun interessanter- 
weise von anderen Vertretern der gleichen Richtung vorwerfen las- 
sen, daß sie unvermittelt aus einer analytischen Meta-Ethik in eine 
normative Ethik hineingeraten sind ®, d.h. letzten Endes also, daß 
sie die Neutralitätsthese nicht genügend beachtet haben. Aber diese 
These ist in diesem Bereich schlechterdings nicht mehr aufrecht- 
zuerhalten. Eine Diskussion um die Frage, wie eine brauchbare 
Argumentation im ethischen Bereich aussehen muß, ist eine metho- 
dologische Diskussion, die ebenso wie eine entsprechende Erörterung 
für den wissenschaftlichen Bereich zwar als ein Unternehmen zwei- 
ter Ordnung (Meta-Probleme) angesehen werden, aber im Ergebnis 
nicht neutral sein kann in bezug auf ethische Systeme. Sie muß zu 
einer Abgrenzung führen wie eine analoge Diskussion bezüglich der 
Wissenschaft. Eine Meta-Ethik, die solche Probleme löst, kann eine 
regulative und kritische Funktion für den ethischen Bereich gewin- 
nen. Die linguistische Maskerade einer solchen Diskussion kann nur 
den äußeren Anschein erwecken, daß es sich um eine Analyse irgend- 
welcher „Gegebenheiten“ der moralischen Sphäre handelt. Kriterien 
werden auch hier nicht einfach „vorgefunden“. Sie müssen erfunden, 


59 The Logic of Scientific Discovery, S. 34 ff. Es handelt sich darum, wie 
man die Wissenschaft gegen andere Systeme abgrenzen kann. Dieses Pro- 
blem wurde, wie Popper nachweist, von den Vertretern des logischen 
Positivismus oft naturalistisch gedeutet und unzulänglich gelöst. 

60 Siehe dazu vor allem: Stephen S. Toulmin, a.a.O., Paul Edwards, a.a.O., 
Kai Nielsen: Justification and Moral Reasoning, Methodos, IX, 1957, S. 77 ie 
derselbe: Good Reasons in Ethies: An Examination of the Toulmin-Hare 
Controversy, Theoria, Vol. XXIV, 1958, S.9 ff. 

61 Siehe dazu die beiden in Anm. 60 erwähnten Aufsätze von Kai Nielsen, 
der Toulmin teilweise gegen diesen Einwand in Schutz zu nehmen sucht. 
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vorgeschlagen, beurteilt und akzeptiert oder abgelehnt werden. Die 
Tatsachen schreiben in dieser Beziehung nichts vor. Außerdem dürfte 
die Praxis der moralischen Argumentation eher noch widerspruchs- 
voller sein als die der wissenschaftlichen Beweisführung. Eine lin- 
guistische Analyse im strengen Sinne dürfte hier bestenfalls vor- 
bereitenden Charakter haben. 

Die meta-ethische Argumentation zur Frage der Rationalität in 
der Ethik fördert interessanterweise alle möglichen Bestandteile 
des traditionellen moralphilosophischen Denkens, wie die Kantsche 
Allgemeinheitsforderung und das Nutzenprinzip der Utilitaristen, 
wieder zutage, aber in linguistischer Reformulierung %, also so, daß 
sie als Charakteristika des allgemeinen Sprachgebrauchs in der 
Sprache der Moral erscheinen, die durch reine Sprachanalyse her- 
auszufinden sind. Diese linguistische Reformulierung der Probleme 
ist aber in höchstem Grade irreführend. Die Diskussionspartner 
präsentieren ihre Argumente dabei einfach unter Berufung auf den 
Sprachgebraud, ohne de facto empirische Untersuchungen, wie man 
sie in diesem Falle erwarten müßte, durchzuführen. Die Kriterien, 
die von ihnen für die Gültigkeit von moralischen Aussagen irgend- 
welcher Art vorgebracht werden, können ohne weiteres Anspruch 
auf Beachtung machen. Aber die Art der Legitimation durch im- 
pressionistische Hinweise auf die Weise, wie die Leute im allge- 
meinen zu sprechen pflegen, und durch Appelle an die Intuition 
— denn auf nichts anderes läuft dieses Verfahren hinaus - kann 
nur den überzeugen, der bereit ist, dieses Oxford-Ritual nicht in 
Frage zu stellen #8. Wer irgendwelche Prinzipien der Kantschen 


62 Siehe besonders das in Anm. 60 erwähnte Buch von Toulmin und die vor 
allem auf dieses Buch und die daran orientierte Diskussion bezogenen 
Aufsätze Nielsens. 

63 Die wesentlichen Gründe gegen diese Art der Argumentation scheinen 
mir in Gellners o.a. Buch enthalten zu sein, auf das ich hier mit Nach- 
druck hinweisen möchte. - In seinem oben erwähnten Aufsatz: Justification 
and Moral Reasoning, argumentiert Kai Nielsen in folgender Weise, um 
die Neutralität der Meta-Ethik zu zeigen: “It is one thing to describe and 
correctly explicate the function of ethics and to describe and explicate 
what reasons, because of that function, are faken to be good reasons in 
ethics, but we say something of a quite different order when we say that 
the reasons faken to be good reasons are good reasons. The first contention 
is a meta-ethical contention mentioning ethical talk; the second contention 
is a normative ethical or moral claim using ethical or moral words” 
(a. a. ©., S. 102). Die Meta-Ethik hat demnach also die Aufgabe festzu- 
stellen, was die Leute als gute Gründe in der Ethik ansehen, nicht aber, 
Kriterien für die Gültigkeit von Gründen aufzustellen. Man muß sich 
wohl fragen, ob der Autor der Auffassung ist, die Ansichten der Leute 
seien in dieser Beziehung genügend eindeutig und einheitlich, um darauf 
eine meta-ethische Theorie zu gründen oder ob er eine bestimmte Bezugs- 
gruppe für eine derartige Frage im Auge hat, etwa alle an der Diskussion 
beteiligten Oxford-Analytiker oder alle Engländer mit Hochschulbildung, 
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Moralphilosophie, des Utilitarismus oder einer Meta-Ethik, die aus 
einer Verschmelzung von Bestandteilen verschiedener Systeme ent- 
standen ist, zur Abgrenzung des moralischen Denkens überhaupt 
verwendet, muß damit rechnen, daß es andere meta-ethische Auf- 
fassungen gibt, die eine andere Abgrenzung zur Folge haben wür- 
den. Eine Berufung auf den Sprachgebrauch kann hier offenbar zu 
keiner Entscheidung mehr führen, es sei denn, man halte sich an 
ein Majoritätsprinzip. 
In Wirklichkeit pflegen denn auch bestimmte ethische Systeme zu- 
sammen mit bestimmten meta-ethischen Auffassungen aufzutreten 
und gemeinsam den Sprachgebrauch in den sozialen Gruppen zu 
beeinflussen, in denen sie akzeptiert werden. Im Natur-Recht der 
katholischen Kirche sind ethische und meta-ethische Elemente mit- 
einander verschmolzen. Eine Analyse des Sprachgebrauchs in diesem 
Bereich würde ohne Zweifel andere Ergebnisse erzielen, als man sie 
im Kreise der Analytiker für selbstverständlich hält. Eine solche 
historische Tatsache müßte die Durchführung des analytischen Pro- 
gramms erheblich stören, es sei denn, man ist bereit zuzugeben, daß 
man die Philosophie als einen Teil der Kultursoziologie betrachtet. 
Eine regulative und kritische Meta-Ethik dagegen, die sich nicht 
an den Sprachgebrauch gebunden und ausschließlich zur Sprach- 
analyse verpflichtet fühlt, sondern zur Aufstellung und rationalen 
Diskussion regulativer Prinzipien und zu deren Anwendung, kann 
sich mit anderen meta-ethischen und moralischen Auffassungen 
kritisch auseinandersetzen, mit moralischen Auffassungen deshalb, 
weil eine solche Meta-Ethik nicht neutral sein kann in bezug auf 
ethische Systeme, ebensowenig wie eine Wissenschaftslehre neutral 
sein kann in bezug auf wissenschaftliche Theorien. Das heißt nicht, 
daß diese Nicht-Neutralität unbedingt bei der Analyse einzelner 
moralischer Ausdrücke schon zum Vorschein kommen muß. Sie wird 
sich aber dann allmählich zeigen, wenn es um größere Begründungs- 
zusammenhänge, z.B. um die Rechtfertigung ethischer Prinzipien 
geht. Die Annahme, daß jedes beliebige ethische System mit einer 
Meta-Ethik vereinbar sein muß, ist jedenfalls unhaltbar %, es sei 


die der Mittelklasse entstammen. Es ist zu vermuten, daß er nicht unbe- 
dingt an ehemalige preußische Offiziere, ungarische Magnaten oder Mit- 
glieder katholischer Orden gedacht hat. - Eine andere Frage ist aber, 
inwiefern die Lösung derartiger Probleme unmittelbar philosophisch rele- 
vant ist. Ihre kulturhistorische bzw. kultursoziologische Relevanz scheint 
mir jedenfalls gegeben zu sein. Man kann hier ganz analog argumentieren 
wie in der Erkenntnisproblematik; siehe dazu neuerdings Victor Kraft: 
Erkenntnislehre, Wien 1960, S.4 ff., mit einer Widerlegung eines solchen 
Deskriptivismus. 

64 Siehe dazu auch: Alan Gewirth: Meta-Ethics and Normative Ethics, 
Mind, LXIX, 1960, S. 187 ff., wo die engen Beziehungen zwischen meta- 
ethischen und ethischen Auffassungen dargestellt werden. Dagegen bleibt 
' John Wheatley in: The logical status of meta-ethical theories, Theoria, 
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denn, man reduziere die Meta-Ethik auf Kultursoziologie oder eine 
andere empirische Wissenschaft. Die Soziologie pflegt Normen aller 
Art unter dem Gesichtspunkt ihrer faktischen Geltung, also ihrer 
allgemeinen Anerkennung in einem bestimmten sozialen Bereich, 
ihrer Wirksamkeit, zu untersuchen. Erst wenn es sich um die Frage 
handelt, inwiefern ein solcher Anspruch auf allgemeine Anerken- 
nung akzeptabel erscheint, welche Gesichtspunkte dafür und da- 
gegen angeführt werden können, setzt die philosophische Über- 
legung ein, die also in einer kritischen Würdigung derartiger Nor- 
men besteht, gleichgültig, ob man dabei’an den moralischen, den 
wissenschaftlichen, den politischen oder irgendeinen anderen Be- 
reich des geistigen und sozialen Lebens denkt. Auch die üblichen 
Regeln der moralischen Argumentation unterliegen der philosophi- 
schen Kritik, ebenso wie die des wissenschaftlichen Denkens, der 
Erklärung von faktischen Zusammenhängen, der Überprüfung von 
Theorien, der Ableitung von Prognosen usw. Eine solche Kritik setzt 
aber die Entscheidung für bestimmte Kriterien voraus, eine Ent- 
scheidung, die allerdings keineswegs dogmatisch sein, die keines- 
wegs der rationalen Diskussion entzogen werden muß. Die Auffas- 
sung der Philosophie als einer Meta-Disziplin führt also nicht not- 
wendig zu ihrer Neutralisierung, sondern vielmehr zur Anerkennung 
ihrer regulativen und kritischen Funktion. 


VI. Entscheidung zum Rationalismus 


Die Tatsache, daß man in der Philosophie nicht ohne gewisse Ent- 
scheidungen auskommt, ist neuerdings von verschiedenen Seiten 


Vol. XXVI, 1960, S. 71 ff. ganz dem analytischen Gesichtspunkt verhaftet. 
Auch ich habe die Problematik der Neutralitätsthese früher nicht gesehen: 
siehe meine o.a. Aufsätze: Das Werturteilsproblem im Lichte der logischen 
Analyse, und: Wissenschaft und Politik. - In ihrer interessanten Unter- 
suchung: Metaphysics and Ethics, in: The Nature of Metaphysics, ed. by 
D.F. Pears, London 1957, stellt Iris Murdoch die heute (im angelsächsi- 
schen Bereich) vorherrschende Art der meta-ethischen Analyse in Frage, 
die auf die Analyse eines bestimmten Typs moralischer Auffassung hinaus- 
laufe, nämlich des liberalen empiristischen Typs, der sie den Naturrechts- 
Typ der Thomisten, Hegelianer und Marxisten gegenüberstellt. Auch sie 
sieht offenbar die enge Verbindung von Ethik und Meta-Ethik. Sie selbst 
gibt allerdings das analytische Programm nicht auf, sondern schlägt nur 
eine Erweiterung vor. Die Moralphilosophie soll analytisch-deskriptiv 
bleiben, aber den historischen Wandel mehr berücksichtigen. Diese Reform 
zielt offensichtlich in die Richtung der Kulturgeschichte und Kultursozio- 
logie. Eine radikalere Reform des linguistischen Programms faßt sie nicht 
ins Auge. Die Philosophie muß offenbar im Bannkreis der „Philosophischen 
Untersuchungen“ bleiben. - Für eine Kritik des Oxford-Programms siehe 
neuerdings: Rollo Handy, Doubfs about ordinary Language in Ethics, 
Inquiry, Vol. 3, 1960, Heft 4. 
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mit Nachdruck hervorgehoben worden #. Vertreter einer platonisti- 


schen Auffassung pflegen solche Entscheidungen zwar vielfach ko- 


gnitiv zu interpretieren und sie auf eine Intuition apriorischen 


Charakters zurückzuführen, aber diese Maskerade ist in anderen 
Bereichen der Philosophie ebenso fragwürdig wie in dem der Meta- 
Ethik, wo wir sie unter der Bezeichnung „Intuitionismus“ kennen- 


‘ gelernt haben. Das Apriori der Philosophie, das ihren regulativen. | 


Charakter für andere Bereiche wie Wissenschaft und Moral ermög- 


licht, besteht nicht in besonders gearteten Erkenntnissen, sondern in | 


normierenden Festsetzungen, die sich in bestimmten Zusammen- 
hängen als zweckmäßig erweisen und die durchaus der Diskussion 
zugänglich sind. Auch die Auffassung, daß es keine Aussagen geben 
dürfe, die der rationalen Diskussion und der kritischen Überprü- 
fung im Lichte der Logik und der Erfahrung prinzipiell entzogen 
sind, geht auf eine Entscheidung zurück, nämlich die Entscheidung 
zum Rationalismus ®%, der insofern eine normative Konzeption ist. 
Die Anerkennung einer solchen Auffassung schließt eine dogmatische 
Berufung auf irgendwelche Autoritäten, wie sie in vielen Bereichen 
des geistigen Lebens heute noch üblich ist, prinzipiell aus und 
ermöglicht naturgemäß auch die Kritik solcher Auffassungen, die 
für sich eine solche dogmatische Basis in Anspruch nehmen. Ein so 
formulierter Rationalismus ist nicht eine ontologische Auffassung 
über die Beschaffenheit der Welt und ihre Erkennbarkeit, auch keine 
gnoseologische Theorie über die Beschaffenheit der menschlichen 
Vernunft als Erkenntnisquelle, sondern nur ein methodisches Prin- 
zip, das die kritische Beleuchtung aller Anschauungen sichern soll, 
gleichgültig, welcher Sphäre sie entstammen. 

Für die empirischen Wissenschaften müssen in Übereinstimmung 
mit dieser Basis-Entscheidung weitere methodische Festsetzungen 
getroffen werden, die deren spezifischer Zielsetzung entsprechen und 
die Relevanz von experimentellen und anderen Beobachtungen für 
die intersubjektive Überprüfung ihrer Aussagen betreffen, wie z.B. 
das Falsifizierbarkeits-Kriterium % für theoretische Systeme, das 


65 Siehe dazu vor allem Karl R. Popper: The Open Society and its Ene- 
mies, Princeton 1950, S.416 ff., Victor Kraft: Erkenntnislehre, Wien 1960, 
5.23 ff, Paul K. Feyerabend: An Attempt at a Realistic Interpretation of 
Experience, a.a.O., S.166 ff., derselbe: Das Problem der Existenz theo- 
retischer Entitäten, S.56 ff. in: Probleme der Wissenschaftstheorie, a. a. O., 
Wolfgang Stegmüller: Metaphysik - Wissenschaft - Skepsis, Frankfurt 
a. M.-Wien 1954. 

66 Siehe dazu das in Anm.65 angeführte Werk Poppers, Kap. 24, sowie 
meinen Aufsatz: Der kritische Rationalismus Karl Raimund Poppers, 
Archiv für Rechts- und Sozialphilosophie, Band XLVI, 1960, S. 391 ff. 

#7 Siehe dazu Karl R.Popper: Logik der Forschung, oder: The Logic of 
Scientific Discovery; für eine kurze einfache Darstellung siehe auch Pop- 
per: Naturgesetze und theoretische Systeme, in: Gesetz und Wirklichkeit, 
herausgeg. von Simon Moser, Innsbruck-Wien 1949. Dieses Kriterium wird 
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die prinzipielle Möglichkeit sichert, jede Theorie an der Erfahrung 
"scheitern zu lassen. In der Annahme dieses Kriteriums kommt die 
Bereitschaft zum Ausdruck, wissenschaftliche Theorien einer Revi- 
sion zu unterziehen, wenn die kritische Überprüfung deren Not- 
wendigkeit zeigt. Dabei wird wiederum die Geltung der logischen 
Gesetze vorausgesetzt, die die Basis jeder rationalen Diskussion 
bilden. Wer derartige methodische Festsetzungen nicht anerkennt, 
kann natürlich niemals mit rationalen Mitteln gezwungen werden, 
seine Überzeugungen zu revidieren. Letzten Endes geht die Lösung 
aller Gültigkeitsprobleme auf solche Basis-Entscheidungen zurück. 
Nur wer sie anerkennt, muß die Gültigkeit bestimmter inhaltlicher 
Aussagen zugeben. | 
Damit gewinnt die oben angeführte Unterscheidung zwischen Über- 
einstimmung (Nicht-Übereinstimmung) in der Einstellung und Über- 
einstimmung (Nicht-Übereinstimmung) in der sachlichen Überzeu- 
gung 6, wenn man sie entsprechend interpretiert, eine Bedeutung, 
die weit über die Meta-Ethik hinausgeht. Wenn man unter Über- 
einstimmung in der Einstellung eine gemeinsame Anerkennung 
bestimmter grundlegender methodischer Prinzipien versteht, dann 
läßt sich zeigen, daß ein nicht kausaler (wie bei Stevenson) sondern 
logischer Zusammenhang zwischen ihr und einer Übereinstimmung 
in der sachlichen Überzeugung bestehen kann. Nur wer bereit ist, 
bestimmte Normen der wissenschaftlichen Argumentation anzu- 
erkennen, kann u. U. mit rationalen Mitteln dazu gebracht werden, 
bestimmte sachliche Überzeugungen anzuerkennen ®, Die tatsäch- 
liche Anerkennung solcher Normen im Bereich der Wissenschaft ist 
heute vielfach so selbstverständlich, daß wir ihre grundlegende Be- 
deutung oder ihren nicht-faktischen Charakter zu übersehen geneigt 
sind. 

Die Basis der Wissenschaft besteht also in gemeinsamen (norma- 
tiven) Überzeugungen bezüglich der richtigen Methoden zur Ent- 
scheidung wissenschaftlicher Probleme. Die Übereinstimmung in der 
sachlichen Überzeugung, die man hier weitgehend findet, ist inso- 
fern verwurzelt in einer Gemeinsamkeit der Einstellung, die in der 


nicht einfach dekretiert, sondern durch rationale Argumente im Vergleich 
zu rivalisierenden Festsetzungen gestützt. 

68 Siehe dazu Charles L. Stevenson, a. a. O., S.1 ff. 

69 Siehe dazu Sidney Morgenbesser: On the Justification of Beliefs and 
Attitudes, The Journal of Philosophy, Vol.LI, 1954, 5.565 ff., mit einer 
ausgezeichneten Kritik einer einseitigen Verwendung der Unterscheidung 
zwischen “agreement (disagreement) in attitude” und “agreement (dis- 
agreement) in belief” und dem Nachweis der Bedeutung der ersten Art von 
Übereinstimmung für die zweite: “Most apparently the agreement to 
experiment is an agreement in attitude; an attitude which is inculcated 
in every course in science and scientific method. Were it not for agreement 
in this attitude, we would of course not have science as we know it, and 
would also not arrive at such frequent agreement in belief”, a. a. O., 5. 570. 
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allgemein akzeptierten Methodologie zum Ausdruck kommt. Wo 
eine solche nicht vorhanden ist, entstehen bei der Behandlung der 
Sachprobleme sofort methodologische Kontroversen, die keineswegs, 
wie manche Wissenschaftler meinen, überflüssig sind. Solche Kontro- 
versen sind wieder nur entscheidbar, wenn eine tiefere Ebene der 
Gemeinsamkeit in der normativen Überzeugung vorhanden ist, 
wenn also bestimmte allgemeinere Kriterien eine Entscheidung zwi- 
schen den betreffenden methodologischen Anschauungen ermög- 
lichen. 

Eine Entscheidung für einen kritischen Rationalismus, wie er den 
empirischen Wissenschaften zugrunde liegt, hat aber gleichzeitig 
Konsequenzen für andere Bereiche, zum Beispiel für den der Moral. 
Meta-Wissenschaft und Meta-Ethik, Erkenntnistheorie und Moral- 
philosophie sind nicht als völlig getrennte Disziplinen anzusehen, 
wenn man eine solche Entscheidung akzeptiert. Es ist kein Zufall, | 
daß in der Geschichte der Philosophie immer wieder weitgehende 
Analogien zwischen diesen Gebieten festzustellen sind. Wer der 
Philosophie als Meta-Wissenschaft eine kritisch-regulative Funktion 
zuweist, wird sie ihr als Meta-Ethik nicht verweigern wollen. Das 
erste Erfordernis in dieser Beziehung scheint mir die Anerkennung 
der Logik auch für die ethische Argumentation zu sein. Als zentrale 
Aufgabe einer kritischen Moralphilosophie ist nicht die Analyse 
ethischer Ausdrücke, sondern die kritische Überprüfung von Begrün- 
dungszusammenhängen in der ethischen Argumentation, die kri- 
tische Würdigung moralischer Prinzipien und die Kritik der vor- 
herrschenden ethischen Systeme und der herrschenden Moral anzu- 
sehen. Der Rationalismus, der die Funktion der Moralphilosophie 
in dieser Weise bestimmt, muß sich aber keineswegs auf die An- 
erkennung der Logik beschränken. Er führt außerdem, ebenso wie 
im Bereich der Wissenschaft, zur Ablehnung jeder Autorität und 
jedes Dogmas, auch wenn sich bei einer Analyse der ethischen 
Sprache in irgendeinem sozialen Bereich herausstellen sollte, daß 
die Bezugnahme auf unantastbare Dogmen und auf unfehlbare 
Autoritäten hier zum üblichen Stil der Rechtfertigung gehört. 
Auch die ethische Tradition kann nur als Quelle für mögliche mora- 
lische Auffassungen, nicht aber als Rechtfertigungsinstanz aner- 
kannt werden. 

Eine weitere Konsequenz des Rationalismus für den moralischen 
Bereich ist die Berücksichtigung der Ergebnisse des wissenschaft- 
lichen Denkens. Jeder Berufung auf abergläubische Vorstellungen 
für die Rechtfertigung bestimmter Verhaltensweisen ist damit der 
Boden entzogen ”°, Außerdem sind moralische Prinzipien im Lichte 
ihrer Konsequenzen zu sehen, auch im Lichte der tatsächlichen Kon- 
sequenzen, zu denen ihre Anerkennung zu führen pflegt. Nicht die 


70 Siehe dazu Bertrand Russell: Dennoch siegt die Vernunft, Bonn 1956, 
S. 146 ff. und passim. 
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Quelle irgendwelcher moralischer Prinzipien ist für ihre Beurtei- 
lung maßgebend, sondern ihre Auswirkung auf das soziale Leben. 
In dieser Beziehung hat sich eine kritische Moralphilosophie natur- 
gemäß auch mit anderen meta-ethischen Auffassungen auseinander- 
zusetzen, wie zum Beispiel mit naturrechtlichen Anschauungen. 
Deren Analyse ersetzt in keiner Weise ihre Kritik. 

Ebenso wie im Bereich der Wissenschaft wird der kritische Ratio- 
nalismus auch im moralischen Bereich die prinzipielle Revidierbar- 
keit der in Frage kommenden Systeme fordern. Nur eine dogma- 
tische Ethik kann unrevidierbar sein, nur sie kann gegen die Er- 
fahrung vollkommen immunisiert werden. Auch ethische Systeme 
sind prinzipiell überprüfbar, und zwar nicht nur hinsichtlich ihrer 


| logischen Widerspruchslosigkeit, sondern darüber hinaus hinsicht- 


lich der Realisierbarkeit der in ihnen enthaltenen Forderungen und 
der Konsequenzen, die aus ihnen folgen. Man wird den Vergleich 
zwischen verschiedenen möglichen ethischen Systemen wohl ebenso 
auf die Erfahrung gründen müssen wie den zwischen wissenschaft- 
lichen Theorien über denselben Bereich. Auch ethische Systeme 
können sich mehr oder weniger bewähren, wenn auch in anderer 
Weise als die der Wissenschaft. Das Kriterium für eine solche Be- 
währung unterliegt ebenso der menschlichen Entscheidung wie das 
analoge Kriterium für wissenschaftliche Theorien. Für seine Wahl 
muß die meta-ethische Auffassung über die Funktion der Moral 
maßgebend sein. Diese Funktion ist nicht etwas, was man durch 
Analyse der ethischen Sprache feststellen kann, wie Vertreter der 
analytischen Moralphilosophie manchmal anzunehmen scheinen. In 
ihre diesbezüglichen Analysen geht jeweils eine voranalytische Ent- 


‘scheidung darüber ein, die an den in ihrem geistigen Milieu vor- 


herrschenden Anschauungen orientiert zu sein scheint, die sich ihnen 
selbst aber als Resultat einer Sprachanalyse präsentiert. Charakte- 
ristischerweise handelt es sich dabei vorwiegend um Vorstellungen 
aus dem Bereich des Utilitarismus, die ja mit der empiristischen 
Einstellung dieser Philosophen am ehesten harmonieren. Für den 
kritischen Rationalismus ist die grundsätzliche Orientierung des 
Utilitarismus als einer meta-ethischen Auffassung über die Funk- 
tion der Ethik übrigens durchaus diskutabel, vor allem wenn man 
die nicht notwendig damit zusammenhängenden hedonistischen An- 
schauungen, wie es heute längst üblich geworden ist, eliminiert. 

Jedenfalls wird man bei der Festsetzung eines Kriteriums für die 
Bewährung ethischer Systeme die Befriedigung menschlicher Be- 
dürfnisse, die Erfüllung menschlicher Wünsche, die Vermeidung 
unnötigen menschlichen Leidens, die intrasubjektive und intersub- 
jektive Harmonisierung menschlicher Bestrebungen usw. in den 
Vordergrund stellen müssen, auf alle Fälle Tatbestände, die sich 
auf Grund menschlicher Erfahrungen kontrollieren lassen. Das heißt 
nicht etwa, daß man ein solches Kriterium aus irgendwelchen un- 
mittelbaren Gegebenheiten des menschlichen Bewußtseins quasi 


By 


Hans Albert 
induktiov erschließen könnte, wie das der Utilitarismus vielfach 
anzunehmen schien. Ein solches Kriterium muß erfunden und fest- 
gesetzt werden, wie das auch für die Kriterien des wissenschaft- 
lichen Denkens gilt. Auch die sozialen Spielregeln und Institutionen, 
gewissermaßen soziale Verkörperungen ethischer Ideen, die mit 
seiner Hilfe überprüft werden können, beruhen auf menschlicher 
Erfindung. Es ist zwar nicht zu erwarten, daß ein derartiges Krite- 
rium ohne weiteres akzeptiert wird, aber das ist ja sogar im Bereich 


der Wissenschaft nicht immer der Fall. Eine rationale Diskussion 


um ein brauchbares Kriterium ist ohne weiteres möglich. 

Daß ein derartiges Kriterium meta-ethischen Charakter hat, heißt 
vor allem, daß es nicht dazu dient, einzelne Handlungen zu beur- 
teilen, sondern dazu, ethische Systeme zu überprüfen. Da solche 
Systeme aus Verhaltensnormen, also Regeln zu bestehen pflegen, 
von denen erwartet wird, daß sie befolgt werden, ohne daß jeweils 
ein Kalkül über die Wirkungen eines derartigen Verhaltens an- 
gestellt wird, wird eine der sehr problematischen Konsequenzen 
eines ethischen Utilitarismus vermieden. Auf der Ebene des ethi- 
schen Systems selbst kommt das deontologische Prinzip zu seinem 
Recht, während das meta-ethische Kriterium das teleologische Prin- 
zip ins Spiel bringt, da Systeme moralischer Regeln nach ihren 
Konsequenzen für das menschliche Leben beurteilt werden. Sobald 
man die naturrechtliche These von der intuitiven Einsicht in ein 
der Natur inhärentes System allgemeiner Regeln aufgibt, eine 
These, die mit dem kritischen Rationalismus in keiner Weise ver- 
_ einbar ist, bleibt wohl nur noch die Möglichkeit einer am teleo- 
logischen Gesichtspunkt orientierten Meta-Ethik übrig”. 

Man kann also die normative Funktion ethischer Systeme in bezug 
auf menschliche Handlungen und die kritische Funktion der Meta- 
Ethik in bezug auf ethische Systeme und ihre sozialen Objektivie- 
rungen in Institutionen aller Art, unter anderem auch im bestehen- 
den positiven Recht, voneinander unterscheiden. Die meta-ethische 
Kritik eines Moralsystems muß sich, da sie die Auswirkungen zu 
berücksichtigen hat, weitgehend auf die Ergebnisse der Wissen- 
schaften, vor allem auch der Sozialwissenschaften, stützen. Da das 
Kriterium, an dem sie orientiert ist, an tatsächlich feststellbare Be- 
schaffenheiten des sozialen Lebens anknüpft, kann sie ohne weiteres 
in einer informativen Sprache formuliert werden, also ohne daß 
man Werturteile formuliert, ebenso übrigens, wie das bei der Kritik 
wissenschaftlicher Theorien geschehen kann. Es ist ein Irrtum, an- 
zunehmen, daß eine an bestimmten angebbaren Kriterien orientierte 
Kritik sich unbedingt einer wertenden Sprache bedienen muß. Die 


71 Siehe dazu auch: P. H. Nowell-Smith, a.a.O., S. 226 ff., wo solche 
Fragen allerdings als faktische Probleme behandelt werden: ebenso bei 


Stephen Toulmin, a. a. O., S. 140 ff., der den historischen Gesichtspunkt in 
den Vordergrund stellt. 
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Möglichkeiten einer rein informativen Sprache pflegen besonders 
im Bereich der sogenannten Geisteswissenschaften erheblich unter- 
schätzt zu werden ?. | 

Es ist übrigens keineswegs zu erwarten, daß die „ewigen Werte“, 
die die Vertreter eines dogmatischen Wert-Absolutismus mit kogni- 
tiven Ansprüchen nur durch eine metaphysische Verdoppelung der 
Realität retten zu können glauben, durchweg einer Überprüfung 
auf Grund eines moral-philosophischen Rationalismus nicht stand- 
halten können. Eine ganze Reihe moralischer Regeln darf vermut- 
lich den Anspruch machen, sich im allgemeinen im Hinblick auf die 
Befriedigung menschlicher Bedürfnisse durchaus bewährt zu haben. 
Im übrigen pflegt auch eine dogmatische Moralphilosophie im all- 
gemeinen eine Änderung des Moralsystems auf die Dauer nicht 
immer zu verhindern. Sie pflegt allerdings fast stets den Eindruck 
zu erwecken, daß es sich tatsächlich nicht um eine Änderung handelt. 
Dazu ist es meist notwendig, auf die Vergeßlichkeit bzw. die histo- 
rische Unkenntnis der Menschen zu bauen und Deutungsverfahren 
anzuwenden, die für den kritisch Denkenden eine Zumutung be- 
deuten 73. 

Aus all dem geht hervor, daß vom Standpunkt des kritischen Ratio- 
nalismus zwischen Wissenschaft und Ethik gewisse Parallelen be- 
stehen, was allerdings keineswegs bedeutet, daß sich die Ethik auf 
Wissenschaft reduzieren läßt. Diese Parallelen sind methodolo- 


72 Was die meta-ethische Kritik ethischer Systeme angeht, so halte ich also 
Turnbulls Vorschlag (siehe seinen o.a. Aufsatz), moralische Aussagen als 
hypothetische Imperative zu interpretieren, für gar nicht so abwegig. Eine 
solche Interpretation scheint mir allerdings nicht dem normativen Charakter 
solcher Aussagen gerecht zu werden, aber dieser Charakter spielt für die 
meta-ethische Kritik, die an die tatsächlichen Beschaffenheiten anknüpft, 
keine Rolle. Der Naturalismus wird zwar im allgemeinen der Funktion 
ethischer Aussagen nicht gerecht, aber er liefert m. E. oft sehr brauchbare 
Beiträge zur Frage des meta-ethischen Kriteriums für ethische Systeme, 
wenn das auch nicht in der Absicht seiner Vertreter liegt, die die Ethik 
als empirische Wissenschaft etablieren wollen, was im allgemeinen zu einer 
gewaltsamen Interpretation moralischer Aussagen führt. 

73 Vielfach kann die Deutung von der Mehrdeutigkeit der betreffenden 
Texte profitieren; siehe dazu vor allem das instruktive Buch von Walter 
Kaufmann: Critique of Religion and Philosophy, New York 1958, S. 129 ff. 
und passim. Interessante Beispiele für die Auswirkung dogmatischer Sy- 
steme finden sich auch bei Paul Blanshard: Communism, Democracy, and 
Catholic Power, London 1952. Zur Frage der Deutung siehe auch Hans 
Kelsen: Die Idee der Gerechtigkeit nach den Lehren der christlichen Theo- 
logie, Studia Philosophica, Vol. XIII/1953, S. 157 ff., sowie derselbe: The 
Natural-Lam Doctrine before the Tribunal of Science, in: Natural Law 
and World Law, Tokyo 1954, S. 63 ff. Zu grundsätzlichen Problemen siehe 
E. Topitsch: Über Leerformeln. Zur Pragmatik des Sprachgebrauchs in 
Philosophie und politischer Theorie, in: Probleme der Wissenschaftstheorie, 
2.0.0,, 8.233 fi. 
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gischer Natur und gehen aus einer prinzipiell gleichartigen, nämlich r 
kritischen Einstellung gegenüber beiden Arten von Aussagenzu- “N 
sammenhängen hervor. Wissenschaftliche Theorien und ethische 


Systeme haben gewissermaßen beide hypothetischen Charakter, sie 


us 


werden also nicht als Dogmen angesehen und behandelt, sondern 


als Vorschläge, einerseits für die Interpretation des tatsächlichen 


Geschehens, andererseits für die Regulierung des tatsächlichen Ver- 


haltens. Diese Vorschläge müssen bestimmten Kriterien genügen, , 
wenn sie akzeptabel sein sollen, Kriterien, die in beiden Fällen 


nicht der Wirklichkeit zu entnehmen sind, sondern festgesetzt wer- 


den müssen. Diese Kriterien sind so beschaffen, daß sie eine Revi- 
sion wissenschaftlicher und moralischer Auffassungen im Lichte der 


Erfahrung ermöglichen. Ein Unterschied besteht vor allem darin, 
daß es sich im einen Fall um informative, im anderen dagegen um 
normative Aussagen und Systeme handelt, so daß die Kriterien im 
ersten Fall auf den Informationsgehalt, im zweiten aber auf die 
Konsequenzen für das menschliche Leben bezogen sein müssen. Eine 


Bewährung kann von beiden Arten von Systemen erwartet werden, 


nur in verschiedener Weise. Eine Aufgabe der Philosophie kann 


darin gesehen werden, die Probleme zu behandeln, die mit der 
Festsetzung derartiger Kriterien zusammenhängen, solche Kriterien 
zu entwickeln und sie einer Kritik der Wissenschaft und der Ethik 
zugrunde zu legen. Auch solche Kriterien sind rational diskutierbar, 
auch sie sind als Vorschläge anzusehen, hypothetisch zu akzeptieren 
und unter Umständen zu revidieren, wenn Gesichtspunkte auf- 
tauchen, die eine Revision ratsam erscheinen lassen. 

In einem bestimmten Sinne kann man also den kritischen Ratio- 


nalismus durchaus als eine normative Konzeption ansehen, da er. 


sich nicht mit Analyse begnügt, sondern konstruktive Vorschläge 
macht, die dazu bestimmt sind, normierend auf das Verhalten zu 
wirken und eine Kritik zu ermöglichen. Die Entscheidung zur Ratio- 
nalität, die ihm zugrunde liegt, ist letzten Endes eine moralische 
Entscheidung höherer Ordnung, die die Grundlage für Wissenschaft 
und Ethik bildet “. 

Das bedeutet aber keineswegs, daß diese Funktion der Philosophie 
in normativen Aussagen zum Ausdruck kommen muß. Auch die 
Logik läßt sich ohne solche Aussagen entwickeln, obwohl sie eine 
normative Funktion für das Denken hat. Schließlich erfüllen auch 
die Sachaussagen der Wissenschaft insofern eine normative Funk- 
tion, als sie unsere Überzeugungen normieren, unsere Erwartungen 
bestimmen und unsere Beobachtungen kanalisieren, und zwar alles 


das mit einem Anspruch auf allgemeine Anerkennung, wie er auch. 


74 Auf den moralischen Charakter dieser Entscheidung hat vor allem Karl 
R. Popper: The Open Society and its Enemies, S. 410 ff. hingewiesen, siehe 
auch Paul F. Schmidt: Ethical Norms in Scientific Method, The Journal of 
Philosophy, Vol. LVI, 1959, S. 644 ff. 
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mit moralischen Forderungen und logischen Gesetzen verbunden zu 
sein pflegt. Dennoch kann man sich für die rationale Diskussion 
stets an den jeweiligen Sachgehalt der betreffenden Aussagen und 
an die zwischen ihnen bestehenden logischen Beziehungen halten. 
Die Einschränkung der Rationalität auf den Bereich der Erkenntnis 
(der Formal- und der Realwissenschaft), die für den logischen Posi- 
tivismus vor allem in seinen früheren Formulierungen kennzeich- 
nend war, die sich aber auch heute noch im analytischen Denken 
bemerkbar macht, ist nicht durch den Charakter der Probleme in 
den anderen Bereichen des traditionellen philosophischen Denkens 
gerechtfertigt und kann höchstens dazu führen, daß diese Bereiche 
dem Pseudo-Rationalismus des ideologischen Denkens oder dem 
offenkundigen Irrationalismus anheimfallen, der sich zur Zeit auf 
dem europäischen Kontinent noch großer Beliebtheit erfreut. Es 
gibt keinen zureichenden Grund dafür, die praktischen Konsequen- 
zen zu vernachlässigen, die der epistemologische und methodolo- 
gische Rationalismus nicht nur im Bereich der Wissenschaft, sondern 
auch im Bereich des ethischen und politischen Denkens hat >. 


75 Siehe dazu Karl R.Popper, On the Sources of Knomledge and Igno- 
rance, Proceedings of the British Academy 1960. 
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BY DONALD B. KUSPIT, FLUSHING,N.Y. 


Some Critics And Forerunners Of Whitehead 


Critics and thinkers who meet up with the final part of Process 
and Reality are perhaps too prone to shrug their shoulders in 
silent distaste and announce their patience at an end. The shock 
of a chapter on God in an evaluation of Science and the Modern 


World softened with the years of afterthought: the respect due 
Whitehead for his system of symbolic logie and for his valuable 
study of the relation between philosophy and science in The Con- 


cept Of Nature and in An Enquiry Concerning The Principles Of 
Natural Knowledge mitigated what was perhaps too widely - too 
widely, when one thinks of the problems of philosophy’s past - 
regarded as a lapse into the hackneyed past, into some obscurantism, 


* Abbreviations and Editions of Whitehead’s Works: 


PNK An Enquiry Concerning The Principles Of Natural Knoroledge. 
Cambridge, England, The Cambridge University Press, 1955, 
Reprint Of The Second Edition. 

CN The Concept Of Nature. Cambridge, England, The Cambridge 
University Press, 1955, Reprint Of The First Edition. 

SMW Science And The Modern World. New York, Mentor Books, 1949, 
Reprint Of The First Edition. 


PR Process And Reality. New York, The Humanities Press, 1955, 
Reprint Of The First Edition. 

AI Adventures Of Ideas. New York, Mentor Books, 1955, Reprint 
Of The First Edition. 

MT Modes Of Thought. Cambridge, England, The Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1956, Reprint Of The First Edition. 

RM Religion In The Making. In Alfred North Whitehead, An An- 


thology selected by F.S.C. Northrop and Mason W. Gross. New 
York, The MacMillan Company, 1953. 

IMM Immortality. In The Philosophy Of Alfred North Whitehead 
edited by Paul Arthur Schilpp, The Second Edition. New York, 
Tudor Publishing Company, 1955. 


ID John Demey And His Influence. In The Philosophy Of John 


Demey edited by Paul Arthur Schilpp, The Second Edition. 


New York, Tudor Publishing Company, 1951. 


Al ‚other works used will be specified. Citations from works in larger 
editions refer to the pages in those editions. 
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which, however subtle in appearance, was unintelligible to the 
minds of ‘realists.” But with the appearance of Process and Reality, 
and with the obviously serious remarks on God in the book in 
passim and brought to a theory given out by Whitehead as co- 
herent at the book’s conclusion, traditional realists, who dominated 
most of English and American philosophy, at least in the academies, 
drew in the rather short welcome carpet for Whitehead. Thus 
Russell announced a philosophical parting of the ways with the 
new non-logical, non-realist Whitehead. Thus Stebbing made what 
has perhaps become the most lasting of the accusations against 
Whitehead’s God: Professor Whitehead’s indefensible usage of 
language becomes little short of scandalous mhen he speaks of 
“God.” ... It is difficult to acquit Professor Whitehead of a deli- 
berate desire to encourage the unclear thinking that is so common 
with regard to this subject!. Stebbing also has the critical dis- 
tinction of introducing what has become the customary second 
difficulty with Whitehead’s God. Reviewing Religion in the Making, 
Stebbing remarked that the book was likely to be quoted in pulpits 
and approved by theologians, and probably only the latter will 
understand it 2. In other words, Stebbing contends that Whitehead’s 
thoughts on God raise religious issues, rather than purely meta- 
physical or even generally philosophical and theoretical issues. 
Religious issues, Stebbing apparently implies, have nothing to do 
with the clarity and diligence of thought demanded by philosophy. 
Rather, religion has an ulterior motive, preaching - influencing 
people with ‘propaganda’ about a term ‘God’ for one reason or 
another, in any case, reasons apart from the objective and intellec- 
tual disinterestedness of a philosophical evaluation of concepts. 
God, Stebbing further implies, has not been introduced by White- 
head because of any necessity in his thought, nor has He been 
introduced as a principle in any adequate way. Rather, He has 
simply been announced - without justification by principles, without 
even evidences of argument. Ultimately, Stebbing would be forced 
to the position that Whitehead’s God is a contention ex cathedra 
with respect to the general principles of Whitehead’s soidisant 
systematic philosophy of organism, and a contention wherewith 
Whitehead demonstrates his unproven respect for a two thousand 
years tradition of thought which has unfortunately been preoccupied 
with something it calls ‘God’ for no good reason. 

Lamont has carried the first accusation into an assertion of White- 
head’s equivocation: It is ... interesting to note that, while Pro- 
fessor Whitehead has discarded a great many traditional philo- 
sophical terms and has invented a mhole new vocabulary to escape 
misunderstanding, he has seen fit to confuse his reader with per- 


1 Stebbing, Susan, Mind, XXXIX, 1930, p. 475. 
2 Stebbing, Susan, Journal of Philosophical Studies, II, 1927, p. 238. 
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' haps the most equivocal term of all, namely, God. The argument. 
is perhaps ad hominem, but its import questions Whitehead 
on one of the fundamental grounds of philosophical argument: 2. 
clarity. If a philosopher is unclear, the general consensus assumes, 
he has no thought worthy of intelleetual examination, nor of scho- 
larly exposition. Any attempt to understand an unclear thinker 
bogs down in the thinker’s own inadequacy to present his thoughts. 
How can philosophy begin if philosophers cannot present thoughts? 
Thus this accusation of using equivocal language strikes deep in 
the body of Whitehead’s thought, since it dispenses with that body 
as being unfit to acquit itself in any intellectual feat. That in fact 
this has been the general if unspoken opinion of most philosophers 
is seen in their rather delayed approach to a book which was hailed 
at its appearance as a major work. It seems rather odd that a book 
hailed as ‘major’ could be so evaluated if its thoughts were so un- 
clear as the first reviews of it contended. Apart from these earlier 
eritics and reviewers contradicting themselves by their insight into 
the genuine character of the book - by their insight into its lasting 
worth -, they make the error of assuming that the whole book is 
marred by its last part on God, so that this final part is regarded 
as reflecting the inadequacy of all the preceding thought leading 
to it. This inadequacy is again largely a terminological inadequacy, 
though as I] shall later show, it is also due to a lack of understanding 
of the method of procedure by which Whitehead explicates and 
proves his principles, the method of’ exemplification. | 
Thus one of the major efforts of Whitehead’s critics has been simply 
to expose his principles and find them their place in the history 
of philosophy. This is by no means an ignoble critical purpose, if 
so carried out that the philosopher is allowed to make his own 
statements, but unfortunately this is just what has been forbidden. 
Thus Hartshorne’s explication of Whitehead’s Idea of God only 
reluctantly returns to Whitehead’s own language about God after 
couching Whitehead’s thoughts in traditional theological terms. 
Moxley® makes the same error, though I suppose his error is merely 
venial since he admits his confusion and lack of understanding with 
respect to Whitehead’s thoughts on God - making his efforts from 
the start effete and hopeless. Emmet’s consideration ® of Whitehead’s 
God is the classical example of the error of changing Whitehead’s 


3 Lamont, Corliss, Journal of Religion, XIV, 1934, p- 414. 

4 Hartshorne, Charles, Whitehead’s Idea of God in The Philosophy Of 
Alfred North Whitehead, ed. Paul Arthur Schilpp. New York, Tudor 
Publishing Co., 1951. 
5 Moxley, D. J., The Conception Of God In The Philosophy Of White- 
head in Proceedings Of The Aristotelian Society, 34, 1934. 

6 Emmet, Dorothy, Whitehead’s Philosophy Of Organism. London, The 
MacMillan Co., 1934. ; 
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| terminology to a traditional terminology, an error which not only 
distorts his thoughts, so that the critic bypasses rather than con- 
'fronts Whitehead, but an error which speciously assumes the phil- 
osopher to be in the tradition of the language attributed to him, 
making of course the critic’s task thereby simpler, since the tradi- 
tion was known beforehand by the critic, but falsifying the criti- 
cism, since the thought of the philosopher as well as any thorough- 
going attempt to actually relate him to a tradition, is lost, by the 
oversight of presumption. Emmet’s criticism is thus a pastiche of 
various terminologies and doctrines, including Whitehead’s. Poets 
and idealists are associated with him, much as Hartshorne associates 
theologians with him, which perhaps does serve to give us a notion 
of the drift of Whitehead’s thought, but completely obscures its 
content, and distorts its form. It is particularly perverse and injust 
to change the terminology of a philosopher who so consciously 
asserted that Most of the muddles of philosophy are, I think, due 
to using a language mhich is developed from one point of viem to 
express a doctrine based upon entirely alien concepts’. Whitehead 
is obviously rather conscious of his use of language and aware of 
his differences in terminology, differences necessary to his thought 
if he is to preserve its clarity and import. If Whitehead were to 
use traditional terminology he would not be expressing the doc- 
trines of his philosophy of organism. Perhaps the clearest of the 
expositions of Whitehead’s philosophy which retain the stringency 
of Whitehead’s terminology are those of LeClerc® and Hooper ®. 
These studies are, however, inadequate for my purpose. As the 
authors declare, their expositions are introductory. They aim to 
lay out the pattern of Whitehead’s philosophy, tracing it from its 
origin to its culmination in the concept of God, but tracing it in 
such a way that the structure and order of Process and Reality is 
retained, so that no Uebersicht is obtained of the philosophy, and 
no general sense of the particular and unique importance of the 
concept of God in it is had. God is rather explained, by and large 
in Whitehead’s language, but His appropriateness to the philosophy 
as an entity of worth in Himself is not examined. This of course 
is a critical purpose beyond the scope of LeClerc and Hooper. 
Moreover, such expositions do a certain injustice to Whitehead, 
since they fail to consider the different contexts within which in- 
dividual concepts occur, in this case the concept of God, and fail to 
examine the reason why they occur under divers forms, affording 


7 Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality in Essays On Science and Philos- 
ophy, p. 117. New York, The Philosophical Press, 1947. . 

8 LeClerc, Ivor, Whitehead’s Metaphysics. New York, The MacMillan Co., 
1958. 

» Hooper, S.E., Whitehead’s Philosophy in Philosophy, London, Volumes 
16-20, 23. 5 
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understanding of different facets of themselves. Moxley alone comes | 
close to posing the answer to this question when he remarks The h| 


difficulty is to understand in what sense God exemplifies the meta- 


physical principles which apply to actual occasions '®. The issue | 
obviously hinges around the term “exemplifies.” Whitehead is clear- 


ly exemplifying concepts in various contexts and, as we shall later 


point out, the idea of exemplification is central to an understanding 


of the ordering of Whitehead’s thoughts and thereby to an under- 
standing of his God’s character. 

The two issues of criticism about Whitehead’s God, that of lin- 
guistic equivocation and religious import, come to a head in two 
articles, that of Fries!! and that of Ely ?. These two articles, per- 
haps the most important and interesting written to date on White- 
‚head’s concept of God, are also unique in that their authors do not 
take liberties with Whitehead’s terminology. Fries takes for granted 
a Whiteheadean God with dual functions, metaphysical and ethico- 
religious. While he acknowledges that Whitehead’s flat denial of 


Au 


the possibility of any metaphysics producing a God for ethico- 


religious functions is to be taken seriously, he nonetheless contends 
that any ethico-religious functions of God are not purely meta- 
physical but rather deductions from his metaphysical system and 
from limited aspects of experience‘3. In other words, because 
Whitehead admits that any argument derives from “somewhat 
exceptional elements in our conscious experience” 14, he, Fries, is 
free to regard Whitehead’s God as having a specific ethico-religious 
function since he, Fries, is beginning from other exceptional ele- 
ments in experience. This is something which can be done - Fries 
has done it — but it is obviously injust to Whitehead. Obviously, 
Whitehead explicitly does not want his God to have an ethico- 
religious function which can be correlated with His metaphysical 
function. Speaking of Aristotle, Whitehead remarks that his meta- 
physies did not lead him very far towards the production of a God 
available for religious purposes. It may be doubted mhether any 
properly general metaphysics can ever, without the illicit intro- 
duction of other considerations, get much further than Aristotle 5, 
Fries is introducing such illicit considerations to distort Whitehead’s 
thought. Fries has taken certain metaphysical traits of God, such 
as, in Fries’s language, God’s power to harmonize self-interest with 
the interests of others - what Whitehead calls a concern with “the 


10 Moxley, J. E., Op. Cit., p. 184. 

11 Fries, H.S., The Functien Of Whitehead’s God in The Monist, 46, 1936. 
ı2 Ely, Stephen Lee, The Religious Availability Of Whitehead’s God. 
Madison, Wisconsin, University Of Wisconsin Press, 1942. 

13 Fries, H. S., Op. Cit., pp. 25-26. 

14 PR, p. 521. 

15 SMW, p. 174. 
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mal-adjustment of patterns of experience” 1% in Mathematics and 
the Good - and His patience to be functionings of God which per- 
tain to human ethics and religion. But as Whitehead makes clear, 
functionings of God as a metaphysical being have nothing to do 
with conceptions of God by particular man-made theistic philos- 
ophies for extraphilosophical purposes; except that the traits at- 
tributed to God by religions may or may not be metaphysically sat- 
isfactory and valid, and that metaphysics was also developed in 
historical schools of thought for a human purpose - but the human 
purpose of learning the metaphysical truth. But the relation of 
religion to God as developing His conception in History and as 
more or less coinciding with the metaphysical truth of that con- 
cept, is only one-way - the metaphysical traits learned through 
time and by means of specific theisms do not ethically or reli- 
giously justify those times or theologies about God. Thus Fries errs 
in attributing to Whitehead’s God ethical and religious functions. 
Fries errs partly because he ignores Whitehead’s historical approach 
to God, through an examination of the various concepts of God 
held by divers religions, and partly because Whitehead attributes 
to God as metaphysical traits, characteristics which have been tra- 
ditionally regarded as ethical and religious in nature. But for White- 
head what particular ethical practices and religious theories con- 
ceive the metaphysical traits of God to do or be is quite another 
matter from the fact that these traits are metaphysical parts of 
God’s character. 

Ely gives the accusations of Whitehead’s equivocation in the use 
of the term ‘God’ and Whitehead’s introducing of extrancous reli- 
gious considerations in purely philosophical thinking a new ground- 
ing. Ely says The only God that metaphysics can attain to has no 
religious value and presumably ought not to be called God, rmmhereas 
the only Being who has a possible right to be called God can be 
reached only by religious and moral intuitions. Philosophers - or 
most philosophers - have been taught to viero such intuitions with 
a certain distrust. In other words, when Whitehead is speaking as 
a philosopher he has no right to the term God’. In other words, 
Ely asserts that Whitehead’s equivocation and preaching are the 
direct effects of hisconfusing an intuition of an X with aphilosophical 
consideration an X. There is no guaranteeing, implies Ely, that the 
X of intuition is the X of philosophizing, so that Whitehead has 
X and Y both of which he is calling by the same name. Ely is further 
sceptical as to Whitehead’s calling that X, whichever it is, ‘God. 
The central difficulty with Ely’s contention is that he offers no 


16 Whitehead, A.N., Mathematics And The Good in The Philosophy Of 
Alfred North Whitehead, ed. Paul Arthur Schilpp, p. 679. New York, Tudor 
Publishing Co., 1951. 

17 Ely, Stephen Lee, Op. Cit., p. 56. 
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to argue against Ely’s kind of philosophy - within whose terms 


the case against Whitehead is just - but against the distortion of 


Whitehead’s philosophy by a denial of ‘intuitions.’ In Immortality 
Whitehead asks what the evidence is which any statement about 
anything in the cosmos appeals and answers The only answer is 


the reaction of our oron nature to the general aspect of life in the 
Universe's, I should say that this “reaction of our own nature, 


which is the primary data and proof of any proposition about the 
cosmos, is another name for “intuition.’ Intuition in other words is 
not regarded as unrelated to an extraneous world. Rather, one in- 
tuits something in the world. Ely implies that intuitions are to be 


 distrusted because they are, so to speak, 'non-objective. I will in 


fact show that Whitehead’s concept of value, so important to an 
understanding of his concept of God, is a sort of intuition, or ‘pre- 
hension, as Whitehead terms it, into the very nature of the objec- 
tivity of the world. The point is that Ely is speaking at crosspur- 
poses to Whitehead, thus neither criticizing nor understanding him. 
Ely’s eriticism fails not simply because he fails to comprehend 
Whitehead, but because he urges on Whitehead a doctrine which 
is alien to the content of Whitehead’s philosophy. 

In general, Ely, as well as all other critics of Whitehead, fail to 
make their critical point because they fail to realize that White- 


head’s philosophy of organism is a systematic philosophy. To them, 


the conjunction of ‘organism’ and ‘systematic’ is strange, if not im- 
possible, and certainly uncustomary. The common nuance of 
‘ . 9 . . . . . . 

organism’ is something which is alive, and therefore disorderly. 


‘Systematic’ is a term conventionally reserved for remiss of dis- 


course, for theories, for the presentation of ideas, but never for 
beings, for a description of life. Whitehead asserts, and it is the 
pivot of his philosophy, that beings - organisms — are systematic in 
their lives, or in their coming into being as a form of value - to 
Whitehead there is no becoming without value, becoming is valua- 
tion, systematically characteristic of the cosmos. Moreover, he con- 
tends that system only makes sense with respect to the living pur- 
poses of organisms. System in the abstract is - in the abstract, not 
in concrete life. And organisms in the abstract are scarcely con- 
ceivable as organically existing. I have I hope intimated the reason 
criticism of Whitehead’s God fails - that God is also an organism 
systematic in its nature, a doctrine all of the critics have feared. 
To characterize in general the approach of these critics of White- 
head’s God, I might remark that they have paid exclusive attention 
to God either as an organism or as systematic, but never as organ- 


18 IMM, p. 698. 
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ically systematic; and then, choosing their side, they have pro- 
ceeded to attack Whitehead’s attribution of the other side to God’s 
character. Thus, Emmet sees Whitehead’s God as an organic being, 
but this means to her He cannot be formally systematic. Fries and 
Ely see God as systematic, so that they find it difficult to understand 
how He can also be a being rather than a pure concept. Clearly, 
a new departure in an approach to Whitehead is called for. That 
approach involves a sense of the full character of God - an under- 
standing of in just what way God’s systematic character adum- 
brates His organic being, and how His organic nature is systematic. 
This task I will undertake after showing the philosophical origins 
of Whitehead’s concept of God as systematically organic, origins 
apart from the principles of his own philosophy, origins in the 
thinkers whose influences he acknowledges. 
Perhaps the most telling of infiuences on Whitehead is Hegel’s, or 
rather Hegelian. For Whitehead never did trouble to read the phil- 
osopher Hegel, finding, as an anecdote relates, the mathematician 


Hegel a trifle farfetched and foolish. I said very little in my book 


Process and Reality about Hegel for a very good reason. 
You remember that the greater part of my professional life was 
passed as a mathematician, lecturing and teaching mathematics, 
and a great deal of the rest has been devoted to the elaboration of 
symbolic logic. So you mill not be surprised rohen I confess to you 
that the amount of philosophy I have not read passes all telling, 
and that as a matter of fact I have never read a page of Hegel. 
That is not true. I remember when I was staying mith Haldane at 
Cloan I read one page of Hegel. But it is true that I was influenced 
by Hegel. I was an intimate friend of McTaggart almost from the 
very first day he came to the University, and sam him for a few 
minutes almost daily, and I had many a chat with Lord Haldane 


about his Hegelian point of view, and I have read books about 


Hegel. But lack of first-hand acquaintance is a very good reason 
for not endeavoring in print to display any knomledge of Hegel‘®. 
Whitehead makes three more specific allusions to Hegel, two of 
them disagreeing with Hegelian doctrine, and one of them affirming 
the general Hegelian conception of the cosmos. Whitehead, in speak- 
ing of the conception of “the one perfection of order,” a doctrine 
which he attributes to Plato, remarks that it must go the way of the 
one possible geometry. The universe is more various, more Hege- 
lian2°. The character of the influence of Hegel on Whitehead- is 
obviously general, rather than in terms of particular points and 
doctrines. Whitehead affirms, with Hegel, that the cosmos is com- 
posed of a variety of orders and a variety of beings, among other 
sorts of variousness. The influence of Hegel here is quite minimal, 


ı9 Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, Op. Cit., p. 115. 
20 Whitehead, A.N., Ibid., p. 118. 
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and is more due to Plato, the one philosopher Whitehead admits 

to close reading of, than to Hegel. Whitehead is saying. he’ll go ! 
along with Hegel rather than Plato on this particular point - but | 
in the same paragraph he implies that this doctrine of Plato is Just 
one more ‘notion’ of Plato, together with other, contradictory, no- 
tions, and so a not specifically Platonie doctrine. ... Plato raises 
all fundamental questions without answering them ...”. In other 
words, Plato is the true influence on Whitehead, Hegel is the modern 


form of that influence. One senses that Whitehead contrasted Plato ” 


and Hegel in the former remark simply to bow out the numerous 
critics who regarded him as purely and originally a Hegel devotee. 
The wit of irony in remarking that he read only one page of his 
supposed master Hegel makes clear the facetiousness of regarding 
him as a disciple of Hegel. 

Whitehead in fact is peculiarly antipodean to the major facets of 
Hegelian thought. He criticizes Hegel’s basic attitude as a philos- 
opher, and remarks on the pretentiousness of Hegel’s method. My 
criticism of his procedure is that nmhen in his discussion he arrives - 
at a contradiction, he construes it as a crisis in the universe. I am 
not so hopeful of our status in the nature of things. Hegel’s phil- 
osophic attitude is that of a god. But I must leave Hegel to those 
roho have studied him at first hand °?. In other words, Whitehead 
claims that where Hegel arrives at contradictions in his arguments, 
he has only himself to blame, and not the cosmos. The crisis is a 
crisis in Hegel’s thought, not in the nature of the cosmos. Hegel is 
too self assured, implies Whitehead, and is rather unphilosophical 
- immodest - in the claims of his thought. This special point is also 
made by Whitehead’s sentence on Hegel’s apparent divinity. Hegel, 
after all, also has no more than a human outlook on the cosmos, 
can see and understand no more than most men, is subject in his 
thought to the vicissitudes of his own mind and the accidents of 
his own human condition. Shortly before his remark on Hegel’s 
philosophic attitude, Whitehead summarizes the philosophical at- 
titude of any human thinker and the limitations, which Hegel will 
not admit, of any human thought. The result of our human outlook 
is the intermeaving of apparent order with apparent accident. The 
order appears as necessity suffused with accident, the accident 
appears as accident suffused with necessity. The necessity is, in a 
sense, static; but it is the static form of functional process. The 
process is hat it is by reason of its form, and the form exists as 
the essence of process. 

To hold necessity apart from accident, and to hold form apart 
from process, is an ideal of the understanding. The approximation 


2ı Whitehead, A.N., Ibid., p. 116. 
22 Whitehead, A.N., Analysis Of Meaning in Essays On Science And Phil- 
osophy, p. 131. New York, The Philosophical Press, 1947. 
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to this ideal is the romantic history of the development of human 
intelligence”. The remark on Hegel follows, clearly giving Hegel 
a grand place in this “romantic history.” However, as the previous 
paragraph implies, such romanticism does injustice to the reality of 
the cosmos. Form and process are co-existent in reality, and the 
development of human intelligence distorts this co-existence, this 
living mutuality. Holding form apart from process in thought denies, 
as Whitehead implies, their essential relation in reality. Thus White- 
head brings Bergson to balance Hegel’s insistance on thesupremacy of 
mind, asupremacy of the import that mind is more true toreality than 
our intuition is, and hence less relative than both reality and in- 
tuition. ... I differ from Bradley where Bradley agrees with almost 
all the philosophers of his school and with Plato, insofar as Plato 
mas a Hegelian. I differ from them mhere they all agree in their 
feeling of the illusiveness and relative unreality of the temporal 
morld. Bergson takes the opposite point of view; he holds that the 
intellect necessarily falsifies the notion of process. There are these 
troo prevalent alternative doctrines respecting the process apparent 
in the external world: one, which is Bergson’s vier, is that the 
intellect in order to report upon experienced intuition must nec- 
essarily introduce an apparatus of concepts mhich falsify the in- 
tuition; the other is that process is a somemhat superficial, illusory 
element in our experience of the eternally real, the essentially 
permanent *. Hegel, then, plays more the role of a devil’s advocate 
for Whitehead, than of a priest of the living truth. And yet White- 
head admits to a direct Hegelian influence through McTaggart and 
Haldane. It is curious, however, that neither is mentioned in Pro- 
cess and Reality, whereas Bradley and Bergson are alluded to in 
Whitehead’s introductory acknowledgement of the influences which 
molded, or at least affected, him. I think the reason for this is that 
McTaggart and Haldane did not influence Whitehead with respect 
to doctrine, as did Bergson and Bradley, but with respect to ter- 
minology. Whitehead uses two sorts of philosophical language, a 
traditional language and a language of his own invention. The 
traditional language, which is clearly Hegelian when it is not Aris- 
totelian, is used largely in a Hegelian manner, a manner Whitehead 
derived from Haldane and McTaggart. Whitehead’s use of ‘one and 
many, ‘subject and object,’ ‘accident and necessity’ -— Whitehead’s 
use of all the traditional dualities of philosophy - is to all intents 
Hegelian. But the core of Whitehead’s philosophy, his categories, 
the descriptive generalizations of the cosmos, are his own handling 
of terms from Alexander and certain imputations from James. 

But I am not here examining Whitehead’s language, except insofar 
as it indicates influences upon him and forerunners of him. But 


23 Whitehead, A.N., Ibid., p. 131. 
24 Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, Op. Cit., p. 115. 
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these influences must bespecificelly relatable to Whitehead’s thoughts 
on God and divinity. The single influence, with respect to such 
thoughts, to whom Whitehead directly relates himself, is Alexander. u 
It is my contention that one of the major obscurities in Whitehead 
scholarship is his relation to Alexander. Whitehead’s estimations of 
Descartes and Hume and Locke have been examined, but his spe- 
cifie acknowledgement of a debt to Alexander has never been taken 
' seriously. Alexander is the only philosopher whose ideas Whitehead 

takes over without apparent criticism or intellectual remorse, ideas 
specifically related to God and divinity. 

There are two grand allusions to Alexander in Whitehead’s remarks 

‚on God. Whitehead directly names his primordial nature of God 
Alexander’s nisus. As fo my oron views of permanence and tran- 

sience, I think the universe has a side which is mental and per- 

manent. This side is that prime conceptual drive which I call the 

primordial nature of God. It is Alexander's nisus conceived as 

actual. On the other hand, this permanent actuality passes inte 

and is immanent in the transient side®. Alexander also speaks of 
God as actual in less formal terms, but in terms whose sense is the 
same as Whitehead’s. In fact, Whitehead’s conception of Alexander’s 
nisus -— a particular level or type of existent being in empirical 
reality - as actual with respect to God was made originally by 
Alexander, not Whitehead. As actual, God does not possess the 
quality of deity but is the universe as tending to that quality. This 
nisus in the universe, though not present to sense, is yet present 
to reflection upon experience. Only in this sense of straining towards 
deity can there be an infinite actual God 2°. Other relations to Alex- 
ander are important in an evaluation of Whitehead On Divinity. 
I have made the distincetion between God and divinity, here simply 
in terminology, in a footnote in the Introduction as a matter of 
principle. This distinction is essentially Alexander’s distinction 
between deity and God, a distinction, which, as I will indicate in 
the first chapter, is found in Whitehead, obscured, however, by 
Whitehead’s ambition to describe the process of “straining towards 
deity.” The prime difference between Alexander and Whitehead 
is more in technique than in doctrine. Alexander aims to enumerate 
systematically principles in the cosmos. principle by principle, 
until no further principle can be stated. Whitehead aims rather 
to represent the principles in action, to describe the cosmos as it 
is animated by the principles. His only systematic presentation of 
his principles is in his chapter on The Categoreal Scheme. The rest 
of Process and Reality - about four hundred pages - is said to be 
explanatory of them, or is considering our experience of the world 


25 Whitehead, A.N., Ibid., p. 118. 


2° Alexander, Samuel, Space, Time, And Deity, Volume II, p. 361. London, 
MacMillan and Co., 1920. 
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in the light of these categories ?". In other words, Process and Reality 
‚is a book about human experience and its significance, rather than 
a one-sided presentation of metaphysics. The book is no more meta- 
physical than the categories are said to be speculative. Whitehead 
is metaphysical only insofar as experience is not self-evident, and 
is metaphysical only to make experience’s importance self-evident. 
... in philosophical mritings proof should be at a minimum. The 
rohole effort should be to display the self-evidence of basic truths, 
concerning the nature of things and their connection. Alexander, 
on the other hand, proceeds by attending to traditional conceptions, 
superseding them by determining their significance in his own 
philosophy, and then elucidating the import and content of a prin- 
ciple designed to meet the inadequacies of traditional thought. 

Alexander’s discussion of God begins with a chapter on Deity And 
God. The distinetion between deity and God is Whitehead’s distinc- 
tion between the consequent nature of God and the primordial 
nature of God. It is Whitehead’s distinetion between the conceptual 
and permanent actuality of God, and God in His relation to a 
perishing world, in His efforts to save that world. I will, in the Intro- 
duction proper, point out the divinity of Whitehead’s categories 
of existence, in contrast to God in His importance for the category 
of the ultimate. This last distinction has the more direct import of 
Alexander’s distinction between God and deity -— between a quality 
in the cosmos, and therefore an empirical reality, and a value for 
men, and therefore of purposive import. Deity is thus the next 
higher empirical quality to mind, mhich the universe is engaged 
in bringing to birth. That the universe is pregnant with such a 
quality we are speculatively assured. What the quality is me cannot 
knom; for we can neither enjoy nor still less contemplate it. Our 
human altars still are raised to the unknown God. If we should 
knom that deity is, hom it feels to be divine, we should first have 
to become as gods. What we knom of it is but its relation to the 
other empirical qualities mhich precede it in time. Its nature mwe 
cannot penetrate. We can represent it to ourselves only by analogy. 
It is fitly described in this analogical manner as the colour of the 
universe. For colour, me have seen, is a new quality which emerges 
in material things in attendance on motions of a certain sort. Deity 
in its turn is a quality mhich attends upon, or more strictly is equiov- 
alent to, previous or lower existences of the order of mind mhich 
itself rests on a still lomer basis of qualities, and emerges mhen 
certain complexities and refinements of arrangement have been 
reached 2. In other words, Alexander claims that deity is conceiv- 
able in images, not in formulas, such as serve to theoretically clarifv 


27 PR, p. 42. 
28 MT, p. 66-67. 
29 Alexander, Samuel, Op. Cit., p. 347. 
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other empirical existences. Whitehead remarks, in speaking of how 
“the operative growth of God’s nature is best conceived” 3°, that 
he offers only “the image - and it is but an image” ® to explain 
this aspect of God’s character. Such a remark is obviously within 
the scope of Alexander’s method of conceiving God. There is in 
fact throughout Whitehead’s discussion an almost implieit reliance 
on the more discursive and elaborate discussion of deity in Alex- 
ander. Whitehead almost reads like a condensation of Alexander, 
a condensation improving on Alexander in terms of the description 
it offers of God’s operation, but perhaps losing the sense of ration- 
ality one has in reading Alexander, the effect of rationality which 
comes from a step-by-step enunciation of a doctrine. 

Alexander and Whitehead in fact use almost similar imagery in 
discussing God, though Alexander uses his imagery with the import 
of metaphor, and no more than metaphor, whereas Whitehead 
seems to take seriously his use of physiological terms, a usage which 
has caused critics to denounce him for the anachronistic crime of 
 animism. Deity is therefore, according to the pattern of the growth 
of things in time, not a mere enlargement of mind or spirit, but 
something which mere spirit subserves, and to which accordingly 
the conception of spirit as such is totally inadequate. Spirit, person- 
ality, mind, all these human or mental characters belong to God but 
not to his deity. They belong as me must hold not to his deity but 
to his ‘body.’ In other words, Alexander conceives of the specific 
quality of deity or divinity to be more than human mentality, yet 
having a humanly conceivable mental side as its physical character- 
istic. This is obviously Whitehead’s conception of the total character 
of God in His relation to the whole World, as this conception is 
presented in the antitheses between God and the World 3, con- 
trasting them in terms of the type of existence either has as character- 
istic of its nature. Such a contrast between ‘God and the World,’ 
which Whitehead claims are the contrasted opposites in terms of 
which Creativity achieves its supreme task of transforming dis- 
joined multiplicity ®*, Alexander conceives as also being in union 
with respect to their goal of the birth of God as an actual existent, 
which coincides with Whitehead’s conception of the purpose of 
creativity in the cosmos. God is the whole world as possessing the 
quality of deity. Of such a being the whole world is the ‘body’ and 
the deity is the ‘mind.’ But this possessor of deity is not actual but 
ideal. As an actual existent, God is the infinite world with its nisus 
tomards deity, or, to adapt a phrase of Leibniz, as big or in travail 


30 PR, p.525. 
sı PR, p. 525. 
»2 Alexander, Samuel, Op. Cit., p. 349. 
33 PR, p. 528. 
4 PR, p. 528. 
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rith deity®. The point of Leibniz’s cosmic travail is equivalent to 
the theme of Whitehead’s cosmology, which is the story of the 
dynamic effort of the World passing into everlasting unity, and of 
the static majesty of God’s vision, accomplishing its purpose of 
completion by absorption of the World’s multiplicity of effort ss. 
This effort of God to accomplish His completion coincides with 
Alexander’s remark that As actual, God does not possess the quality 
of deity but is the universe as tending to that quality #. Alexander 
also presages Whitehead’s literal distinction between God in whom 
the conceptual or mental is prior to the physical, in such remarks as 
One part of the god’s mind will be of such complexity and refine- 
ment as mind, as to be fitted to carry the nem quality of deity. Thus 
rohereas with us, a piece of Space-Time, a substance, which is alive, 
is differentiated in a part of its life so as to be mind, here a sub- 
stance or piece of Space-Time mhich is mental is differentiated in 
a portion of its mental body so as to be divine, and this deity is 
sustained by all the space-time to mhich it belongs, with all those 
qualities lower than deity itself mhich belong to that substance. 
Moreover, as our mind represents and gathers up into itself its whole 
body, so does the finite god represent or gather up into its divine 
part its whole body, only in its body is included mind as well as 
the other characters of a body mhich has mind. Now for such a 
being, mmhat for us are organic sensibles would include not merely 
the affections of its physiological body, but those of its mental 
‘body, its mental affections. To speak more accurately, its mental 
affections, the acts of its mind-body, would take the place of our 
organic or motor sensa, while sense, like hunger and thirst, nmhich 
are the affections of its life-body, would fall rather into the class 
of sense which with us are, like the feel and visual look of our bodies, 
contemplated by special senses °®. While it is quite clear that Alex- 
ander is speaking metaphorically, it is also noteworthy that he 
speaks in no other language on these matters. One can imply it 
seems that the metaphor is meant to convey a true meaning, or a 
definite philosophical doctrine. 

Alexander is also important not merely as a forerunner of White- 
head but as explicating the troublesome problem of Whitehead’s 
conception of God’s relation to religion and ethics. To modify an 
earlier point, one might say that God does have an ethical character 
and a religious character for Whitehead, but that this does not 
mean Whitehead says he is specifically ethical or religious — ame- 
nable in any form - for limited human purposes. Alexander makes 
the same point by different means, means which Whitehead appro- 


35 Alexander, Samuel, Op. Cit., p. 553. 
s6 PR, p. 530. 

37 Alexander, Samuel, Op. Cit., p. 361. 
38 Alexander, Samuel, Op. Cit., p. 355. 
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priates in his conception of God as an actual entity in-the-making. 
The essential distinction in Whitehead’s antitheses relating God 
to the World is Alexander’s distinetion between God as a value 
and God as a quality. The first terms of Whitehead’s antitheses 1 
refer to God as a quality, and the second terms refer to the value 


God has for the World. Thus God is permanent, one, actual emi- 
nently, the World is immanent in Him, He transcends the World, 
and creates the World, all of which are qualities of Him as Alex- 
andrian deity, or of Him in His consequent nature, or of Him as 
an existent quality of the cosmos. The World, however, has God 
as a value, whose qualities, it hopes, will ‘save,’ or as Whitehead 


fluent, many, and, in terms of the forms of its categories of exis- 
tence, which is actually eminent, has God immanent in it, and tran- 
scends and creates God. Alexander offers the principle of distinc- 
tion Whitehead utilizes to describe the process of the relation of 


God to the World, a world which, as World, is Alexander’s God, 


and whose constituent actual entities, are Alexander’s minds. 


... deity is not itself a value, for values are human inventions and 
deity is ultra-human. Deity belongs to the order of perfection and 
not to that of value. It may be well to recall how these conceptions 
differ. Value is contrasted with unvalue; goodness with evil. But 
perfection is a notion based on the empirical fact that there are 
various types of good life, comparable, as we sam, to the various 
types of successful animals or plants, which can be arranged in 
their order of complexity or development ®. The continuity be- 
tween Whitehead and Alexander on this question is emphasized 
first by a similarity of terminology, and secondly by a similarity 


speak of an appetite for God, of appetition in general as important 
for a conception of objectivity. Appetition for both is a reception 
of and response to objects of possible knowledge, objects of the 
world. We do not first learn to know the objects to mhich we re- 
spond, but in responding to objects we discover the properties 
rohich they possess. Knomledge comes with action or the response 
to the things which we knom. The food is presented to us as flesh 
or grain through one sort of response; it is in another sort of re- 
sponse, the expression of the appetite which it arouses, that we 


discover it to be food and capable of satisfying our hunger... With- . 


out the reaction which they provoke in us the objects of our emo- 
tions would not reveal to us the properties which make them into 
such objects . Whitehead says the same in more elaborate form: 
that thinking begins with appetition. The purpose of this initiative 
(in conceptual prehensions, i.e., in appetition) is to receive the 


3% Alexander, Samuel, Op. Cit., p. 409. 
# Alexander, Samuel, Op. Cit., pP. 374. 
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novel elements of the environment into explicit feelings with such 
subjective forms as conciliate them with the complex experiences 
proper to members of the structured society. Thus in each con- 
crescent occasion its subjective aim originates novelty to match the 
novelty of the environment. 

In the case of the higher organisms, this conceptual initiative 
amounts to thinking about the diverse experiences...“. The 
nature of evil for Alexander and Whitehead leads to its super- 
session by a new goodness in the creatures it affects. Evil then, is 
a factor whereby value is realized. Deity belongs to the order of 
perfection. It is a quality, and God mho possesses it is a being on 
a higher level of existence in the nature of things. The order of the 
empirical qualities is one of perfection, and values are evolved 
mithin the level of mind, and indeed with proper qualifications 
mithin every level. God is for us the highest being in the universe, 
but he cannot be called the highest value, for there is no unvalue 
rith mhich he can be contrasted. As the universe flomwering into 
deity, God has no rival, just as on the level of mind there is no such 
quality as unmind. It is only nohen deity is realized and actual and 
there are finite deities, that value may arise amongst these gods or 
angels. Satan and his felloros are bad angels, who misconduct them- 
selves angelically; their deising breaks the rules of the angelic 
game. There is good speculative meaning in this fantasy, for value 
breaks out mherever there is finite existence of however high a 
level. But if deity is realized, we have passed beyond the con- 
ception of actual God, the infinite world tending to deity; and God 
for the angels is an infinite being still transcending them in qual- 
Ry®, 

Good mill and each lower form of ‘goodness’ are types adapted to 
the world under the conditions of mhich their existence is carried 
on. Such adaptation carries with it the victory over ill adapted 
types, mhich are evil. Deity is the distinctive quality of the higher 
type of perfection in this line of forms *. 

Whitehead speaks in a similar manner: There may be other types 
of evil. But we are concerned with the mal-adjustment of patterns 
of experience. The total pattern has inhibited the insistent effect 
of either of its parts. But this notion is meaningless except as a 
reference to the background of feeling - namely emotional and ana- 
lytic experience - within mhich that total pattern arises. Every 
abstraction derives its importance from its reference to some back- 
ground of feeling, mhich is seeking its unity as one individual com- 
plex fact in its immediate present. In itself a pattern is neither 
good nor bad. But every pattern can only exist in virtue of the 
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doom of realization, actual or conceptual. And this doom consigns 
the pattern to play its part in an uprush of feeling, rhich is the 
amakening of infinitude to finite activity *. 

The similarity in concepts is startling. ‘Adaptation’ in Alexander 
coincides with ‘adjustment’ in Whitehead, Alexander’s ‘form’ coin- 
cides with Whitehead’s ‘pattern.’ Moreover, Whitehead’s “awaken- 
ing of infinitude to finite activity,” his conception of value, coin- 
cides in conception with Alexander’s discussion as to how value 
“breaks out” in the world. 

I have not attempted in this matching of citations from Alexander 
and Whitehead to imply either that Whitehead borrowed from 
Alexander or that Alexander and Whitehead offer similar doctrines. 
My point is to imply that there is a coincidence of approach be- 
tween Alexander and Whitehead which allows us to use Alexander 
to understand Whitehead’s meaning, but if, and only if, we allow 
for the continuity of thought implied by the continuity of linguistic 
usage. Whether there is a thoroughgoing continuity is a scholarly 
question, which I have in part answered here, but which involves 
a study of the Space and Time of Alexander’s Trinity, as well as 
of the Deity. Nonetheless, the suggestiveness of Alexander for 
Whitehead is clear. In Modes of Thought in fact, Whitehead 
thought Alexander so suggestive that he developed his own con- 
ceptions on the base of Alexander’s thought, conceived in a general 
way. I think it is useful and by no means tedious to cite the entire, 
long elaboration of Alexander’s notions of Space, Time, and Deity 
in Modes of Thought, an elaboration clearly inserting these con- 
cepts in Whitehead’s philosophy. 

The title of one outstanding philosophie treatise in the English 
language, belonging to the generation noro passing, is ‘Space, Time, 
and Deity.' By this phrase, Samuel Alexander places before us the 
problem which haunts the serious thought of mankind. ‘Time’ refers 
to the transitions of process, Space refers to the static necessity of 
each form of interwoven existence, and Deity expresses the lure 
of the ideal which is the potentiality beyond immediate fact. 
Apart from Time there is no meaning for purpose, hope, fear, 
energy. If there be no historic process, then everything is rhat it 
is, namely, a mere fact. Life and motion are lost. Apart from Space, 
there is no consummation. Space expresses the halt for attainment. 
It symbolizes the complexity of immediate realization. It is the 
fact of accomplishment. Time and Space express the universe as 
including the essence of transition and the success of achievement. 
The transition is real, and the achievement is real. The difficulty 
is for language to express one of them without explaining amay 
the other. 

Finally, there is Deity, which is that factor in the universe mhereby 
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there is importance, value, and ideal beyond the actual. It is by 
reference of the spatial immediacies to the ideals of Deity that the 
sense of worth beyond ourselves arises. The unity of a transcendent 
universe, and the multiplicity of realized actualities, both enter 
into our experience by this sense of Deity. Apart from this sense 
of transcendent worth, the otherness of reality would not enter into 
our consciousness. There must be value beyond ourselves. Othermwise 
every thing experienced would be merely a barren detail in our 
oron solipsist mode of existence. We ome to the sense of Deity the 
obviousness of the many actualities of the world, and the obvious- 
ness of the unity of the world for the preservation of the values 
realized and for the transition to ideals beyond realized fact. 
Thus, Space, Time, and Deity are general terms mhich indicate 
three types of reflective notions. The understanding of the nature 
of things in terms of such concepts is what distinguishes the human 
species from the other animals. The distinction is not absolute. The 
higher animals shoro every sign of understandings and of devotions 
rohich pass beyond the immediate enjoyments of immediate fact. 
Also the life of each human being is mainly a dumb passage from 
immediacy to immediacy devoid of the illumination of higher re- 
flection. But when all analogies between animal life and human 
nature have been stressed, there remains the vast gap in respect 
to the influence of reflective experience. This reflective experience 
exhibits three main characteristics which require each other for 
their full understanding. There are the experiences of joint asso- 
ciation, which are the spatial experiences. There are the experi- 
ences of origination from a past and of determination towards a 
future. These are temporal experiences. 

There are experiences of ideals - of ideals entertained, of ideals 
aimed at, of ideals achieved, of ideals defaced. This is the experi- 
ence of the Deity of the universe. The intertwining of success and 
failure in respect to this final experience is essential. We thereby 
experience a relationship to a universe other than ourselves. We 
are essentially measuring ourselves in respect to what we are not. 
"A solipsist experience cannot succeed or fail, for it would be all 
that exists. There would be no standard of comparison. Human 
experience explicitly relates itself to an external standard. The 
universe is thus understood as including a source of ideals. 

The effective aspect of this source is Deity as immanent in the 
present experience. The sense of historic importance is the intuition 
of the universe as everlasting process, unfading in its deistic unity 
of ideals. 

Thus there is an essential relevance between Deity and historic 
process. For this reason, the form of process is not mholly depend- 
ent upon derivation from the past. As epochs decay amid futility 
and frustration, the form of process derives other ideals involving 
novel forms of order. Science investigates the past, and predicts 
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the future in terms of the forms of past achievement. But as the 


present becomes self-destructive of its inherited modes of impor- 


tance, then the Deistic influence implants in the historic process 


nero aims at other ideals. 
Science is concerned mith the facts of bygone transition. History 


relates the aim at ideals. And between Science and History, lies 


the operation of the Deistic impulse of energy. It is the religious 


impulse in the world which transforms the dead facts of Science | 


into the living drama of History. For this reason Science can never 
foretell the perpetual novelty of History *. 

Thus, according to Whitehead’s doctrine of perishing, which he 
claims all of Process and Reality elaborates, by elaborating a doc- 
trine of passing generations, he is making that doctrine immortal, 
he is evaluating it and finding it important for the present. Thus 
Whitehead pays Alexander the highest honor one thinker can give 
another: accepting his basic concepts and sustaining them as a 
ground for further reasoning in his own philosophy. Almost all 
Process and Reality can be read as an attempt to analyze 
perishing on the same level as Aristotle's analysis of becoming. 
The notion of the prehension of the past means that the past is an 
element mhich perishes and thereby remains an element in the 
state beyond, and thus is objectified. That is the mhole notion. If 
' you get a general notion of nmhat is meant by perishing, you will 
have accomplished an apprehension of mwmhat you mean by memory 
and causality, what you mean nmhen you feel that what we are is 
of infinite importance, because as we perish we are immortal **. 
Moreover, Whitehead does Alexander great credit and honor by 
regarding him as presenting a conjunction of elements which is 
true. Whitehead has more than once issued logical strietures about 
the existential importance of the conjunction ‘and,’ caveats which 
warn against uniting linguistically what is separate realistically. 
Clearly, Space, Time, and Deity, are realistically together, are a 
unity which for Whitehead sum up the central dilemma of his own 
philosophy, the dilemma which he aims to solve by the notion of 
exemplification, the dilemma as to how Space influences Time and 
how God influences Space and Time. What are the relations which 
exist between the three? This question in Whitehead is answered 
by a demonstration of the ‘how’ of God’s exemplification of meta- 
physical principles, much as Alexander answers it by his principle 
that there are types of perfection in the cosmos which are empiri- 
cally or speculatively self evident. Whitehead’s exemplification of 
metaphysical principles, his confronting of the system with experi- 
ence, especially with experience of God, has the same philosophie 
import, or if not the same in doctrine, at least the same in suggest- 
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iveness, of Alexander’s remark that a philosophy mhich left one 
' portion of human experience suspended mithout attachement to 
the world of truth is gravely open to suspicion; and its failure to 
make the religious emotion speculatively intelligible betrays a 
speculative weakness *. This concern for philosophic completeness, 
a completeness dependent upon a consideration of all the world, 
is echoed or repeated consistently and insistently in Whitehead’s 
works. Particulary in preluding his discussion of God, Whitehead 
announces this dietim, the first words of his discussion claiming 
that the chief danger to philosophy is narroroness in the selection 
of evidence *. And that evidence is multifarious - the religious 
experience is a real part of it: Philosophy may not neglect the 
multifariousness of the world - the fairies dance, and Christ is . 
nailed to the cross. Religious facts exist and must be explained 
n nr world common to the philosophies of Alexander and White- 
ead. 
It is however clear from Whitehead’s remark, that Alexander writes 
from a passing tradition, that Whitehead holds himself aloof from 
any specific commitment to Alexander’s conceptions and doctrines. 
He may value them for their suggestiveness, he may respect Alex- 
ander for his philosophic attitude, preferring it to Hegel’s arro- 
gance, but he holds aloof from any discipleship to Alexander, holds 
aloof from any working within Alexandrian thought. Nonetheless 
Alexander and Aristotle are the only two figures from whom White- 
head takes over suggestions and languages without much doubting, 
simply trusting to the intellectual strength and form of these phi- 
losophers as a guarantee of the worth of their notions. To trace the 
influence of Aristotle on Whitehead is simple enough, trusting to 
Whitehead’s words that it is doubtful that any philosopher ever go 
beyond Aristotle in a metaphysical conception of God. Aristotle 
is less a specific and controlled influence on Whitehead than Alex- 
ander. Whitehead’s thought - all philosophic thought, for that mat- 
ter - is too suffused with Aristotelian language and intellectual 
ideals to be clearly delimited from Aristotle’s thought. Alexander, 
however, was an older contemporary for Whitehead, and a man 
whose thought he could put in the perspective of his time and his 
contemporaries. Aristotle is only superseded by Plato, whom White- 
head honors with the epitaph, all philosophy is a series of footnotes 
on Plato. Aristotle then, must also be such a footnote, a long one 
indeed, but one with a text not so absolutely important as Plato’s 
text. Whitehead makes very few attempts to distinguish himself 
from Plato - I suppose that is an argument similar in import to 
his accusation of pseudo-godliness to Hegel. Of Plato and Aristotle 
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and Alexander, Alexander’s is the figure whose thought’s influence 
on Whitehead can be most clearly traced, most clearly separated 
from Whitehead’s thought, at least in form, but perhaps at most 
in terms of the suggestions it affords Whitehead. 


Introduction 


Critics misconceive the argument of the final interpretation of 
Process and Reality because they misconceive the nature of the 
speculative scheme elucidated in earlier chapters. The final inter- 
pretation considers an instance of “our experience of the world in 
the light of these categories” !: the categoreal scheme encounters 
the evident experience remarked by the final interpretation. That 
this experience is traditionally ‘religious ’ in character, is due less 
to the final interpretation than to the categoreal scheme. The scheme 
is a consistent background to examinations of experience afforded 
by Whitehead’s divers theories of cosmology. The final interpreta- 
tion renders clear only the most obscure of experiences — the most 
obstinate to consciousness. 

The categories then, are the true source for Process and Reality’s 
thoughts on divinity. The professed existence of God is less the 
issue in Whitehead than the implications of the categoreal scheme 
for human religious experience. The issue then, of the final inter- 
pretation, is one more issue in the critical enterprise of cosmology 
- one more effort to demonstrate any concept to have as its eminent 
reason the philosophic system. Any analysis of any concept always 
includes some additional characteristics of the system. The ultimate 
test is almays midespread, recurrent experience; and the more 
general the rationalistic scheme, the more important is this final 
appeal?. Any doctrine is acceptable if it affords “important know- 
ledge.”3 The specific content of any doctrine is less important for 
philosophy than its general import - its display as self-evident of 
the experience of the universe. Beyond any unique doctrine is an 
essence to the universe which forbids relationships beyond itself, 
as a violation of its rationality. Speculative philosophy seeks that 
essence*. Prior to this “essence” philosophers need not suppose that 
any series of arguments or propositions encloses any one type of 
experience in a theoretical boundary completely circumscribing 
its rationality as an existence in the universe. It is clear Whitehead 
emphatically doubts such belief. For one aim of his philosophy is 
to offer methods of generalization which deny any entity is limited 
to the terms of its objectivity or settled forever in its attributes. 
The ceircumscription of an experienced entity only identifies it in 
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its reference to the universe - connects it to the philosophical system 
in the character of a proposition. The point is that every proposition 
refers to a universe exhibiting some general systematic metaphysi- 
‚cal character. Apart from this background, the separate entities 
rohich go to form the proposition, and the proposition as a mhole, 
are without determinate character. Nothing has been defined, be- 
cause every definite entity requires a systematic universe to supply . 
its requisite status. Thus every proposition proposing a fact must, 
in its complete analysis, propose the general character of the uni- 
verse required for that fact ... A proposition can embody partial 
truth because it only demands a certain type of systematic envi- 
ronment, which is presupposed in its meaning>. Accordingly, any 
experienced entity in propositional form has the import of a spe- 
culation in an increasingly generalized scheme of interpretation, 
a speculation rational insofar as it is metaphysical, as it abides 
by categoreal first principles. 

Whitehead is clearly in the dilemma of elucidating his first prin- 
ciples at the expense of his interpreted experiences, or of extending 
his interpretations of entities at the expense of his categoreal 
scheme. Thus the doctrine ‘God exists’ circumscribes the metaphysi- 
cal significance of God’s character. But a comprehension of God’s 
character on the ground of the categoreal scheme so diffuses the 
sense of any distinct generalization about God, that any experi- 
ence of God’s existence appears unimportant in the grand scope 
of the metaphysical knowledge of God. Clearly; the critical rebut- 
tal of Whitehead’s notion of evil, stems from this sense of White- 
head’s preference for metaphysics, a preference so universal as 
to assimilate all other philosophical enterprises and conceptions 
in its vast speculative formulations, to assimilate so as to distort 
and dwindle. Especially is morality the vietim of Whitehead’s meta- 
physics, claim Ely and Schilpp®. Both point out overtly adverse 
remarks on the practice of morality in Whitehead; and Ely claims 
Whitehead saw so much of God man’s problems seemed miniature 
and trivial - Whitehead was so cosmopolitan in his metaphysics 
his mind lost its discriminatory powers in local human affairs, 
affairs of this good and that evil, rather than metaphysical good 
and metaphysical evil. There is a certain justice in accusing White- 
head of moral blindness - blindness to this and that problem. The 
dilemma we point out in his thought is a dilemma of method, and 
it is theground of Whitehead’s indifference to local moral problems. 
It is the dilemma we emphasized when at the very start of this 
introduction we spoke of the necessity of a reference to the sense 
of the speculative scheme to avoid obscurity in the final interpre- 


5 PR, PP- 16-17. 
6 Schilpp, Paul A., Whitehead’s Moral Philosophy in The Philosophy Of 
Alfred North Whitehead. New York, Tudor Publishing Co., 1951. 
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tation - the interpretation of religious experience. This reference 
is by no means a distortion of Whitehead: any interpretation was 
meant to be self-evident in terms of the categoreal scheme. Any 
knowledge learnt about any experienced entity in the universe is 
coherent only in the system of interpretation. In other words, it is 
presupposed that no entity can be conceived in complete abstrac- 
tion from the system of the universe ..." 

The entity finally interpreted in Process and Reality is God. In the 
last years the theologians Ely imagined as alone understanding - 
Whitehead’s Religion in the Making have contended that White- 
head implies the existence of God, since he asserts God’s existence 
as an entity. Unfortunately —- and here we must do justice to Ely - 
theologians have overlooked the meaning of the expression “the 
existence of God’ for Whitehead. The term ‘existence’ in Whitehead 
can only be understood by reference to its sense in the expression 
‘categories of existence.” Categories of existence refers to one of 
four formulations of the universe, formulations which are presup- 
posed by every expression which we understand. Whitehead terms 
these formulations ‘the categoreal scheme.’ The formulations explain 
all organism, and together express the final generalities about the 
universe. Metaphysical categories are not dogmatic statements of 
the obvious; they are tentative formulations of the ultimate gene- 
ralities®. For this reason, any adequate comprehension of one for- 
mulation includes derivative notions interpreted from each formu- 
lation, in order to exhibit every element of experience in its rele- 
vance to the system of the universe. ‘Coherence,' as here employed, 
means that the fundamental ideas, in terms of which the scheme 
is developed, presuppose each other so that in isolation they are 
meaningless. This requirement does not mean that they are defin- 
able in terms of each other; it means that mhat is indefinable in 
one such notion cannot be abstracted from its relevance to the other 
notions. It is the ideal of speculative philosophy that its funda- 
mental notions shall not seem capable of abstraction from each 
other®. Metaphysics then, means the elucidation of the complete 
cosmological scheme by reference to all the elements of experience. 
Such a reference is clearly the solution to the dilemma - the sense 
of any doctrine is not lost if it necessarily refers to any other doc- 
trine. This is Whitehead’s famous principle of connectivity in its 
general form. In its particular form, it is termed the ‘ontological 
principle.’ This ontological principle means that actual entities 
are the only reasons: so that to search for a reason is to search 
for one or more actual entities ‘. Clearly, the ontological principle 
dissolves the dilemma by assuring that any generalisation, however 
broad, if it is to be reason-able, and interpret any experience in . 
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the universe, must refer to actually experienced entities. Thus, any 
generalization about the character of God implies an experienced 
entity, and any experience of God’s existence can have as its reason 
only other existences. The importance of this last assertion with 
respect to the understanding it affords us of any assertion White- 
head makes of God becomes clear when we attempt to envision 
the consistent application of the categoreal scheme. Clearly, God 
must also fall vietim to the categories. Clearly, God must also be 
a specific instance of the categories. But unfortunately the sense 
of God is not clear by the categories because God, though another 
actual entity, is connected to men by an experience seldom and com- 
plicated and unique of its kind. God, as an actual entity, is as much 
a final reality as are philosophers and critics, but less tangible to 
them than they are to each other. We are in special difficulties 
with showing the application of the categories to God, difficulties 
due to the difference between the kind of actualities we are and 
the kind of actuality God is. It is not possible for us to set ourselves 
on some metaphysical summit and view the connection between 
God and ourselves, who apply our discovered principles - with 
every assurance that we “can never hope finally to formulate these 
metaphysical first principles” 1! - to God. The most we can do is 
to review the categories, and, by means of an Uebersicht, note their 
application to God, when Whitehead has them apply. The point 
of such a review is not to category-by-category show the applica- 
tion of the categoreal scheme to God, but to show the central import 
of the scheme for any interpretation of any entity, and then make 
such an interpretation for Whitehead’s God. 

The formulation which emphasizes the creativity of the universe 
is the category of the ultimate '?,. It is the formulation of the novelty 
- in the universe: it is the formulation of the advance of the unity 
of entities in the universe. ‘Creativity’ is the principle of novelty. 
An actual occasion is a novel entity diverse from any entity in the 
‘many’ rohich is unified. Thus ‘creativity’ introduces novelty into 
the content of the many, which are the universe disjunctively. The 
‘creative advance’ is the application of this ultimate principle of 
creativity to each novel situation mhich it originates®. Such origi- 
nation advance the unity of the universe by changing its character, 
and by anticipating the rationality of that character within a system 
of categories. When Whitehead emphasizes inevitable creative ad- 
vance, the emphasis is upon the unity of the universe — namely, 
upon “togetherness among forms” !%, where the reference to their 
relation to the categories of explanation and the categoreal obli- 
gations have been omitted. 

And yet creativity loses its consistent sense when it is reduced to 
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“the production of novel togetherness” %: the absence of existence 
destroys any content of the sense of the organic operation of crea- 
tivity. “The production of novel togetherness” is one more category 
employed to elucidate the experiences of the universe in their 
“complex unity”'%. It is that ultimate principles by which the 
many, which are the universe disjunctively, become the one actual 
occasion, which is the universe conjunctively ". 

The formulation which emphasizes the entities of the universe is 


the categories of existence '%. Existence is in its entities final and 


fundamental !%, The character it endows the universe is not rooted 
in any abstract element. The intellectual availability of some ab- 
stract speculation is only significant because it is analyzed out of 
the fundamentality of some entity. To be abstract is to transcend 
particular concrete occasions of actual happening®. The entity 
experienced in the universe has an essential inscrutability with- 
standing any analysis of its components. In other words, philosophy 
is explanatory of abstraction, and not of concreteness*. And yet 
the concrete entity loses its consistent sense as an existence apart 
from its necessary reference to the category of the ultimate, the 
categories of explanation, and the categoreal obligations. Creativity, 
explanation, and obligation refer to existence, and existence refers 
to creativity, explanation, and obligation. This statement is a direct 
denial that abstraction is disjunctive?, and that the analysis of 
the components of entities abolishes, or qualifies as only apparent, 
their existence. Also what is knoron is not barely the things but 
the relations of things, and not the relations in the abstract but 
specifically those things as related *. 

Thus creativity, explanation, and obligation are significant con- 
cepts only in their reference to existent entities. No category is 
clear without an indication of the entities it embodies. No category 
is formulated other than to clarify the character of entities existent 
somewhere in the universe. No category refers further than the 
final entities experienced and interdependent in actual existence. 
“Actual entities’ - also termed ‘actual occasions’ - are the final real 
things of mhich the world is made up. There is no going behind 
actual entities to find anything more real. They differ among them- 
selves: God is an actual entity, and so is the most trivial puff of 
existence in far-off empty space. But, though there are gradations 
of importance, and diversities of function, yet in the principles 
rohich actuality exemplifies all are on the same level. The final 
facts are, all alike, actual entities; and these actual entities are 
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drops of experience, complex and interdependent**. Thus God, 
. concrete entity, and God, abstract entity, unite in God, experienced 
entity, and thereby, actual entity. The true philosophic question 
is, Hom can concrete fact exhibit entities abstract from itself and 
yet participated in by its on nature? 3 

This being so, the natures of God, primordial and consequent, are 
abstract entities, distinct from actual God, symbolic of His being. 
The dilemma faced by Whitehead describing God’s natures is com- 
pounded by the dilemma faced by Whitehead exhibiting God’s 
concrete character. It is the dilemma of an exclusive formulation 
which must retain its form but whose content is a composite con- 
nected to the complete universe, whose entities are dimly discerned, 
but whose experience is felt. It becomes clear that Whitehead is 
not satisfied to have philosophy as explanatory of abstractions. 
It must also be a concrete experience of entities. Philosophy is an 
experience of entities it explains in abstractions or reasons, but 
also of abstractions it refers to concrete entities. Existence then is 
the ground of reason, and a reasonable concept means an existence 
known. God then is experienced as an entity and as an abstraction 
— the final interpretation of cosmology must merge these two ex- 
hibitions of God into a sense of His single character, ‘single’ since 
insofar as God is an entity God exists and insofar as God is an 
abstraction God is an existence. But the rationale of God’s exist- 
ence is a consequence of the categoreal scheme, in turn a generali- 
zation about experienced existence. 

Thus the formulation of any of the four categories involves con- 
cepts borrowed from any other category. The reason is that cate- 
gories are “tentative formulations of the ultimate generalities” 26 
about experienced existence; and every tentative formulation in- 
volves reference to the complete universe. There is no exclusive 
formulation. 

For this reason existence cannot be considered apart from the God 
who is the primary representative of the other categories in a con- 
'sideration of any single set of categories. God is not concrete, but 
He is the ground for concrete actuality. No reason can be given for 
the nature of God, because that nature is the ground of rationality®". 
Clearly, this is the essence of the meaning of Whitehead’s doctrine 
of God as the principle of concretion and limitation. In this intro- 
duction, the notion of God as the irrational representative of ration- 
ality appears as the ground of the dilemma’s solution: abstraction 
and concretion stay together in that absolute entity God, and the 
categories appeal to all experience by virtue of their common 
reference to God. God assures the separate categories importance 
through their distinct approaches to experienced entities abstracted 
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from conerete actuality. Existence” is Whitehead’s general name 
for the experience of entities. The essence of these entities is their 
capacity for connecting with other entities, a connection assured 


by “the operative growth of God’s nature” ®®. Such connection in- 


volves the divine usage of entities as intermediate in some act of 


harmonization of entities. If we conceive the first term and the last 


term in their unity over against the intermediate multiple freedom 
of physical realizations in the temporal mworld, we conceive of the 


patience of God, tenderly saving the turmoil of the intermediate 


mworld by the completion of his own nature. The sheer force of 
things lies in the intermediate physical process: this is the energy 
of physical production. God’s role is not the combat of productive 
force with productive force, of destructive force with destructive 
force; it lies in the patient operation of the overpomering ration- 
ality of his conceptual harmonization®. Thus the categories of 
existence must be conceived as divine with the generalizing of 
experience by connection. This divinity from the generalizing of 
experience through connection is expressed in Whitehead by his 
distinetion between physical - ungeneralized, unconnected — ex- 
perience and mental - generalized, connected - experience. Since 
God’s origin is in conceptual experience, since God assumes gener- 
ality and connection as experiences, existent entities, which do not 
assume generality and connection, gain their connection and general 
import, through God. Whitehead conceived of such a gain of gener- 
ality by entities to be a realization completing the character of the 
actual entity, ascertaining its definiteness. Conceptual experience 
can be infinite, but it belongs to the nature of physical experience 
that it is finite. An actual entity in the temporal world is to be 
conceived as originated by physical experience with its process of 
completion motivated by consequent, conceptual experience ini- 
tially derived from God. God is to be conceived as originated by 
conceptual experience with his process of completion motivated by 
consequent, physical experience, initially derived from the tem- 
poral morld 3°. Conversely, since God originates as general, but is 
also an actual entity, God must complete His character by connect- 
ing existent entities, thus realizing His definitive actuality. For 
entities, such realization Whitehead calls ‘concrescence,’ since reali- 
zation makes existence concrete. Obviously God also becomes con- 
crete as He is realized. Such concrescence for God Whitehead terms 
‘consequent’ and ‘primordial,’ consequent emphasizing the com- 
pletion of God’s physical experience, primordial emphasizing the 
origin of God’s mental experience. One side of God’s nature is 
constituted by his conceptual experience. This experience is the 


28 PR, p. 34. 
2» PR, pp. 525-526. 
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primordial fact in the world, limited by no actuality mhich it pre- 
supposes. It is therefore infinite, devoid of all negative prehensions. 
This side of his nature is free, complete, primordial, eternal, actu- 
ally deficient, and unconscious. The other side originated mith 
physical experience derived from the temporal world, and then 
acquires integration with the primordial side. It is determined, in- 
complete, consequent, ‘'everlasting,' fully actual, and conscious. His 
necessary goodness expresses the determination of his consequent 
nature®:. In Process and Reality the divinity of the categories of 
existence is termed ‘Flux.’ The character of Flux is thus one mean- 
ing of Whitehead’s concept of experience ®. Experience is clearly 
then an exemplification of the categories in their specific reference 
to existence in its relation to divinity. Since the categories are a 
system of the universe, all entities are in some sense divine - arein 
relation to God. We prefer to distinguish then between divinity 
and God per se. Divinity is the relation God and existence estab- 
lish, attributing to God the actuality of existence, and to existence 
the finality of God. God is the actual entity who assures the divin- 
ity of existence. It is clear, at least to us, that Whitehead is 'mysti- 
cal’ in that he can conceive no existence without God, and no God 
without existence, simply because he assumes the ultimate ground 
of reason to be a reference to existent entities, and because he 
assumes that the most final, or as he remarks, absolute entity, is 
God. It is clear that actual entities are final in Whitehead’s philoso- 
phy of organism because they are godly insofar as they are in God’s 
realization. The significance of this point is that every examination 
of Whitehead errs insofar as it treats God as not important to 
Whitehead’s conception of actual entities - and every examination 
does err, to date. 

Thus existence is relevant to the realization of immortality in the 
kingdom of heaven. Thus the actuality of God must also be under- 
stood as a multiplicity of actual components in process of creation. 
This is God in his function of the kindom of heaven ®. Thus there 
is a constant creative advance into unity which Whitehead calls 
_“Permanence.” The problems of the fluency of God and of the 
everlastingness of passing experience are solved by the same factor‘ 
in the universe. This factor is the temporal world perfected by its 
reception and its reformation, as a fulfillment of the primordial 
appetition mhich is the basis of all order ®*. This Permanence means 
for Whitehead the exhibition of existent entities in the nature of 
God to characterize the world as realized and God as realized. 
In this way God is completed by the individual, fluent satisfactions 
of finite fact, and the temporal occasions are completed by their 
everlasting union mith their transformed selves, purged into con- 
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formation with the eternal order vöhich is the final absolute wis-- 


dom!’ 3. There is no escape from the given universe, and God’s com- 
pletion is as much a necessity of experience as the world’s com- 
pletion. Completion then, means a realization of the concrete char- 
acter of the universe. Every exhibition of entities in the kingdom 
of heaven has then a direct import on each of the categories of 
existence. Permanence refers to their character in God’s completion, 
in heaven. 

Permanence also involves an aspect of creativity: the kingdom of 
heaven is transformed by the categories of existence. Creation 
achieves the reconciliation of permanence and flux rohen it has 
reached its final term mhich is everlastingness - the Apotheosis of 
the World‘. Thus heaven is not only God’s completion, but the 
world’s apotheosis. The world receives its immediacy in its being 
a means for God’s completion. The sense of worth beyond itself is 
immediately enjoyed as an overpomwering element in the individual 
self-attainment ?°. It also has objective immortality, in its exhibition 
of its immanence in God. This function of creatures, that they con- 
- stitute the shifting character of creativity, is here termed the -‘ob- 
jective immortality’ of actual entities. Thus God has objective 
immortality in respect to his primordial nature and his consequent 
nature 3®. The world receives, so to speak, its religious character, 
its enjoyment of itself in God’s completion, or its sceptical limits, 
its final worth as a mere participant in God. Each entity, as im- 
manent in God, as religious, exhibits its unity with the universe 
of all entities. Each entity, as of worth only in God, as limited in 
its own existence, exhibits its objective immortality as an evidence 
for God’s creativity. This interconnection of heaven and existence 
is made via everlastingness, and is an exemplification of the cate- 
gsory of the ultimate. From heaven, everlastingness is the Perma- 
nence of existence. From existence, everlastingness is the Flux of 
heaven. 

Thus this interconnection is made via Permanence because Perma- 
nence involves a reference to the Flux of existence. Opposed ele- 
ments stand to each other in mutual requirement. In their unity, 
they inhibit or contrast. God and the World stand to each other in 
this opposed requirement. God is the infinite ground of all mental- 
ity, the unity of vision seeking physical multiplicity. The World 
is the multiplieity of finites, actualities seeking a perfected unity. 
Neither God, nor the World, reaches static completion. Both are in 
the grip of the ultimate metaphysical ground, the creative advance 
into novelty. Either of them, God and the World, is the instrument 
of novelty for the other ®. Any existent entity may be permanent 
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in itself, but in connection with other entities in existence it is in 
flux. To grasp the entity in both its appearance as permanent and 
its appearance as in flux is to make it self-evident, or everlasting 
Upon the presupposition of this evidence, all understanding rests *°. 
Entities are fully self-evident only in God. Each actuality in the 
temporal world has its reception into God’s nature. The correspond- 
ing element in God’s nature is not temporal actuality, but is the 
transmutation of that temporal actuality into a living, ever-present 
fact. An enduring personality in the temporal world is a route of 
occasions in which the successors with some peculiar completeness 
sum up their predecessors. The correlate fact in God’s nature is 
an even more complete unity of life in a chain of elements for 
rohich succession does not mean loss of immediate unison. This ele- 
ment in God’s nature inherits from the temporal counterpart ac- 
cording to the same principle as in the temporal world the future 
inherits from the past. Thus in the sense in mhich the present 
occasion is the person now, and yet with his oron past, so the 
counterpart in God is that person in God *. 

Thus at least two formulations of the universe are the category of 
the ultimate and the categories of existence - formulations which 
clarify the divine nature of the universe. Any existent is experienc- 
able, and yet by its transformation via Permanence into heaven it 
shows itself finally inscrutable. Either category can only be ex- 
plained by reference to the other category; but this reference does 
not depend upon language, or other explicit forms of communi- 
cation. But the language of literature breaks domn precisely at the 
task of expressing explicit form the larger generalities - the very 
generalities which metaphysics seeks to express *#. This last state- 
ment is a summary of Whitehead’s endeavor to avoid limiting the 
peculiar self-evidence of entities in metaphysics — ultimately in 
heaven - by experience of them, and the other extreme of limiting 
the realization of particular entities — ultimately in experience — 
by determination of them in theories. The ultimate freedom of 


things, lying beyond all determinations, was mhispered by Galileo 


- E pur si muove - freedom for the inquisitors to think mrongly, 
for Galileo to think rightly, and for the world to move in despite 
of Galileo and inquisitors 2. To Whitehead, the concept of an om- 
nipotent God, complete but never completed, being but never be- 
come, eircumscribes the full significance of the doctrine ‘all things 
are changing’ - all things are free. 

The formulation which emphasizes the intelligibility of the uni- 
verse is the categories of explanation “. It is the formulation of 
the knowledge of the universe #: it is the formulation of the ob- 


4 MT, p. 67. 4 PR, p. 75. 
4 PR, pp. 531-532. 4 PR, pp. 33-39. 
2 PR, p. 16. 45 PR, pp. 56-37. 
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jectivity of the universe. The term ‘objectification’ refers to the 2 


particular mode which the potentiality of one actual entity is real- 3 
ized in another actual entity %. It grants that the universe can be 
justified by relating each element in it to each other element and 


by reassuring that the ground of each relation is an actual entity *, 
When Whitehead emphasizes propositions and judgements, the 
emphasis is upon the justification of the universe in itself. The very 
possibility of knomledge should not be an accident of God’s good- 
ness; it should depend on the interwoven natures of things“. The 
emphasis is upon the realization of an actual entity, where the 
reference to its determination and final completion in God have 
been omitted. 

And yet intelligibility loses its consistent sense when it is reduced 
to statements about the self-identity of the creative universe. An 
entity is actual, mhen it has significance for itself. By this it is 
meant that an actual entity functions in respect to its oron deter- 
mination. Thus an actual entity combines self-identity with self- 
diversity *. The absence of obligation destroys any controlling order 
admitting of an organic nature to explanation. Making statements 
about the self-identity of the creative universe is one more cate- 
gorical endeavor to elucidate the experience of the universe — 
namely, the category for rationalizing experience". 

The formulation which emphasizes the order of the universe is the 
categoreal obligations 5. It is the formulation of the harmony of 
the universe ®: it is the formulation of the inherency of purpose 
in the universe. The CategoryofFreedomand Deter- 
mination. The concrescence of each individual actual entity is 
internally determined and is externally free. 

This category can be condensed into the formula, that in each con- 
crescence whatever is determinable is determined, but that there is 
almays a remainder for the decision of the subject-superject of 
that concrescence. Thus subject-superject is the universe in that 
synthesis, and beyond it there is nonentity. This final decision is 
the reaction of the unity of the whole to its oron internal deter- 
mination. This reaction is the final modification of emotion, appre- 
ciation. and purpose. But the decision of the whole arises out of the 
determination of the parts, so as to be strictly relevant to its. Tt 
indicates that the purposes in the universe render the determination 
of the relations and entities of the universe. This pre-established 
harmony is an outcome of the fact that no prehension can be con- 
sidered in abstraction from its subject, although it originates in the 
process creative of its subject. When Whitehead emphasizes 


#8. PR, p. 34. 5sı PR, pp. 39-42. 
EU BR, pp.33, 37. 2 PR, pp. 40-41. 
48 PR, p. 287. 53 PR, pp. 41-42. 
# PR, p. 38. 5» PR, p. 41. 
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change and intensity, the emphasis is upon the reality of the uni- 


‘verse. The relevant future consists of those elements in the antici- 


pated future mhich are felt with effective intensity by the present 
Bi by reason of the real potentiality for them be derived from 
itself >. 

The emphasis is upon the definiteness of an actual entity, where 
the reference to its unity and creativity have been omitted. 
And yet order loses its consistent sense when it is reduced to pres- 
entations of the feelings of the creative universe. The Category 
of ConceptualValuation. From each physical feeling there 
is the derivation of a purely conceptual feeling mhose datum is the 
eternal object determinant of the definiteness of the actual entity, 
or of the nexus, physically felt 5. The absence of explanation de- 
stroys any comprehensive absoluteness admitting of an organic. 
nature to obligation. Presenting the feelings of the creative uni- 
verse is one more categorical endeavor to elucidate the experience 
of the universe - namely, the category for ordering experience ’”. 
To sum up this interpretation: ultimacy is creativity, whereas 
existence issues into entities with meaningful characteristics. Crea- 
tivity aims at existence, whereas existence is saved from the futi- 
lity of inscrutability by its characterization of the creative advance 
of the cosmos. But in this realization, existence preserves its de- 
finiteness. In what sense do the entities with meaningful characte- 
ristics derive definiteness from their existence? This is the topic 
of the dissertation. A preliminary answer: the sense in which the 
entities are divine. 
The notion of feeling cannot be divorced from an understanding 
of the categories of existence. A feeling cannot be abstracted from 
the actual entity entertaining it. This actual entity is termed the 
‘subject’ of the feeling. It is in virtue of its subject that the feeling 
is one thing. If we abstract the subject from the feeling we are 
left with many things. Thus a feeling is a particular in the same sense 
in which each actual entity is a particular. It is one aspect of its on 
subject°®. The doctrine of a purely abstract form of entities apart 
from any reference to feeling in the universe was the fundamental 
error prevalent in modern philosophy ®, an error which Whitehead 
claims made of the external world “an unessential experience,” ® 
and of existence nothing since“ apart from concepts there is nothing 
to know.” #1 

The ultimacy of felt existence is in its essence a completed expe- 


55 PR, p. 41. 57 PR, p. 40. 

56 PR, pp. 39-40. 58 PR, pp. 338-339. 

5» PR, p.339. This is the essence of the meaning of the Fallacy of Mis- 
placed Concreteness, the Error of Simple Location, and the Mode of Inde- 
pendent Existence. 
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rience of the external world in the universe. Feeling becomes sub- 
jective when it aims at a circumscribed abstraction not presup- 
posing the inevitable system of categories which gives the abstrac- 

tion its significance. The category of the ultimate and the categories 
of existence are bound together in the lure for feeling in the ex- 
ternal world. The breath of feeling which creates a new individual 
fact has an örigination not mholly traceable to the mere data. It 
conforms to the data, in that it feels the data. But the hom of feel- 
ing, though it is germane to the data, is not fully determined by the 


data. The relevant feeling is not settled, as to its inclusions or 
exclusions of ‘subjective form,’ by the data about which the feeling 


is concerned. The concrescent process is the elimination of these 
indeterminations of subjective forms. The quality of feeling has to 
be definite in respect to the eternal objects with which feeling 
clothes itself in its self-definition. It is a mode of ingression of eter- 
nal objects into the actual occasion. But this self-definition is ana- 
lyzable into two phases. First, the conceptual ingression of the 
eternal objects in the double role of being germane to the data and. 
of being potentials for physical feeling. This is the ingression of an 
eternal object in the role of a conceptual lure for feeling. The 
second phase is the admission of the lure into the reality of feeling, 
or its rejection from this reality. The relevance of an eternal 
object in its role of lure is a fact inherent in the data. In this sense 
the eternal object is a constituent of the ‘objective lure.. But the 
admission into, or rejection from, reality of conceptual feeling is 
:the originative decision of the actual occasion. In this sense an 
actual occasion is causa sui. The subjective forms of the pre- 
hensions in one phase of concrescence control the specific integra- 
tions of prehensions in later phases of that concrescence %. Hence, 
the definite factor in existence is lured into the ultimate nature of 
God’s constitution in that its very definiteness is derived from the 
eternal objects which constitute the primordial nature of God. He 
(God) is the lure for feeling, the eternal urge of desire. His par- 
ticular relevance to each creative act as it arises from its on con- 
ditioned standpoint in the world, constitutes him the initial ‘object 
of desire’ establishing the initial phase of each subjective aim %, 

Permanence functions ultimately as immediacy and objective im- 
mortality. It is realization, where realization includes “immediate 
unison” % in and “insistent craving” ® for an entity of existence. 

Thus the category of the ultimate is grounded upon the generality 
of experienced entities, and the categories of existence are grounded 
upon the determination of ultimate divinity in the various charac- 
teristics of novelty. The essential relation of the two categories in- 
fuses the determination of the divine novelities into the generality 
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of the experienced entities by means of the categories of explana- 
tions and the categoreal obligations. The characteristics of the en- 
tities are found in the novelties determined, and the determination‘ 
of the novelties is found in the entities which are experienced as 
felt divinity. 

Thus any category is trivial except in its function of embodying 
any other. This fusion involves the fact that any category can only 
be formulated in terms of factors which are common to every other 
category. Such factors have four aspects, and each category empha- 
sizes one of the four aspects. In demonstrating the experience of 
the universe all four factors must be stressed ®®, 

In this introduction we have had God in His relation to the cate- 
goreal scheme, as influencing its formulation. Whitehead’s God 
arises in his philosophy of organism in a more general way: as part 
of the effort to make generalizations about the universe. According 
to Whitehead the misconception of generalization as overstatement 
has misguided philosophy since Plato #. The abstraction originally 
generalized from an actual entity is assumed to be a concrete 
entity 6. To presuppose the “independent existence” of the abstrac- 
tion grounds the error #9. There is no such mode of existence; every 
entity is only to be understood in terms of the way in mhich it is 
intermwoven mith the rest of the Universe. Unfortunately this funda- 
mental philosophic doctrine has not been applied... to the concept 
of God...”°, 

“God” is the entity representing the organic nature of the universe 
seen in the four formulations of Speculative Philosophy *. Such a 
representation exhibits the finality and exemplifies the fundamen- 
tality of the organic universe. Throughout this exposition of the 
philosophy of organism me have been considering the primary 
action of God on the world *. For example, Whitehead’s final sum- 


66 These four factors express the creative phases of concrescence. Their 
elucidations connote divers contexts. Correspondence between contexts is 
.a matter of each elucidation’s varying generality. The prototype of all the 
contexts is the “four creative phases in which the universe accomplishes 
its actuality” (PR, p. 532). Other contexts are: the analysis of a prehension 
(PR, p.29); the terms of Platonic philosophy (PR, p. 30); presupposed 
generic notions in process (PR, p.27); instances of categories (PR, p. 31); 
social order (PR, pp. 50-51); the description of the unity of a datum (PR, 
p. 222); the stages constitutive of an actual entity (PR, p. 227); the stages 
of feeling (PR, p. 249); modes of ingression of eternal objects (PR, p. 249); 
grades of actual occasions (PR, pp. 269-270); feelings considered in respect 
to their forms of intensity (PR, p. 322); the requirements of a proposi- 
tional feeling (PR, p. 396); the stages of the origination of an intuitive 
judgement (PR, p. 415); the stages in the emergence of religion (RM, p. 475). 
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mary of God - the actual entity whose nature is grounded on both , 
first and last principles - is expressed “in terms of a group of anti- 
theses, whose apparent self-contradietion depend on neglect of the 
diverse categories of existence” ”%. The first term of each antithesis 
expressed the finality of the organic universe, and the second term 
expressed the fundamentality of the organic universe ”%. 

A’ different functioning of God is as “the judge arising out of the 
very nature of things” ”. In this example, however, the finality and 
fundamentality of the organic universe are expressed as justifiable 
insistent craving - the insistent craving that zest for existence be 
refreshed by the ever-present, unfading importance of our imme- 
diate actions, which perish and yet live for evermore’®*. This per- 
ishing and living for evermore are existence’s finality and funda- 
mentality, its elements of experience. 

Thus God has two sides; namely, he is a kind of finality and a kind 
of fundamentality. When Whitehead speaks of God’s completion 
of existence he is expressing the essential oneness of the two aspects. 
But when he speaks of mere finality — consequent nature, or mere 
fundamentality —- primordial nature, he is making an abstraction 
in a theory of God. When he speaks of finality as the experience 
of determinate entities, or of fundamentality as a feeling of ex- _ 
perience, he is then expressing the divinity of the universe, its rela- 
tions, rather than expressing God in Himself. This theory of divin- 
ity has two sides - one side is the flowing world of conceivable 
import acquiring the definiteness of experienced existence; and the 
other side is the abstract universe of mere generalities acquiring an 
organic ground. The bridge between the two is God with his two 
 natures. 


I. God As The Chief Exemplification 
Of Metaphysical Principles 


Of import to the interpretation of any philosopher is an accep- 
tance of his modes of language. It does no good for the critic to 
castigate the thinker for lingual foibles - especially when the think- 
er is so thoughtful about his expressions as Whitehead is. The point 
of such a caveat is that we aim to trust the language to expose a 
concept implicit in him - trust the language to make explicit an 
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74 Example: the first antithesis states, “It is as true to say that God is 
permanent and the World fluent, as that the World is permanent and God 
is fluent.” “That God is permanent and the World fluent” expresses the 
finality of the organic universe; “that the World is permanent and God 
is fluent” expresses the fundamentality of the organic universe. 
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idea central to divinity. Here we are Whiteheadean; we seek con- 
cepts presumed in philosophical practice but ignored in a schematie 
acknowledgement of that practice - concepts presumed but not 
consciously presupposed by the thinker. The final chapter of phi- 
losophy consists in the search for the unexpressed presuppositions 
which underlie the beliefs of every finite human intellect‘. 

Our concept is central to our thinker’s thought. It is the crux of 
the point we held in our introduction, namely, the intimate relation 
existing between the categories of existence and the category of 
the ultimate -the question of the introduction is not of the existence 
of the ultimate, since the ultimate is presupposed, but of existence’s 
ultimacy, an ultimacy in which the actual entity God shares, and 
of the hom of ultimacy’s existence, which introduces the need for 
the concept God. The hidden concept - exemplification - is the crux 
of the issue of God’s existence since it implies the tie to the 'cate- 
goreal scheme of any entity. Exemplification bridges the specula- 
tive consideration of the world in the categoreal scheme and the 
experienced entities of the world. God is not to be treated as an 
exception to all metaphysical principles, invoked to save their 
collapse. He is their chief exemplification?. This asserts: God ex- 
emplifies metaphysical principles. The dilemma of the introduction 
arises again: how tie principles to entities without denying one or 
the other? Now it is easier to see the origin of the dilemma: meta- 
physical principles are generic to philosophy, as Whitehead con- 
ceives philosophy - but so are actual entities generic to the world, 
as Whitehead conceives the world. How then have philosophy tie 
to the world if both world and philosophy are sustained on distinct 
conceptual grounds? Clearly, metaphysical principles are not actual 
entities -— but they are in some relation to these entities, if philos- 
ophy is ‘about’ the world. How is philosophy ‘about’ the world? 
Traditionally, philosophy ‘explains’ the world. For Whitehead, 
philosophy ‘describes’ the world. Metaphysical principles describe 
actual entities. We contend that the meaning of such philosophical 
description in Whitehead is centered in the term ‘exemplification.’ 
We must determine the precise philosophical meaning of this term 
to clarify Whitehead’s assertion that God is the chief exemplifi- 
cation of metaphysical principles. To do this we must trace White- 
head’s employment of the term ‘exemplification’ — a simple task, 
since the term recurs consistently and deliberately in his works. 
Then we are faced with the more speculative task of formulating 
a precise sense of the concept exemplification, and attributing this 
concept to Whitehead’s conception of description. Finally, we must 
return to Whitehead’s assertion that God is the chief exemplifica- 
tion of metaphysical principles - and understand it. 
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In Science and the Modern World Whitehead speaks consistently 
of facts or things, or both, exemplifying general prineiples or gen- 
eral conditions. Entities, in other words - the categories of existence 
in Process and Reality - exemplify general ideas — the metaphysi- 
cal principles of the categoreal scheme in Process and Reality. 
Geniuses such as Aristotle, or Archimedes, or Roger Bacon, must 
have been endomed mwith the full scientific mentality, mhich instinc- 
tively holds that all things great and small are conceivable as exem- 
plifications of general principles which reign throughout the natural 
order. General principles “reign” throughout nature Homw do 
general principles “reign?” They reign by means of exemplifying 
themselves in nature’s entities, which are then spoken of as “exem- 
plifications.” Initially, exemplification might be spoken of as a 
relation holding between general principles and natural entities, 
and as a name for natural entities when they are involved in this 
relation. Thus nature, as philosophically conceivable, is ‘explicable’ 
in terms of general principles and the exemplifications of general 
principles, the two connected by the relation of exemplification. “ 
Clearly, this relation has its source in some feature of the general 
principles. They, as reigning throughout the natural order, are con- 
ceptually prior to the things of the natural order. That is, they are 
philosophically more significant or important than these things - 
which is not saying that the general principles are more ‘substan- 
‚ tial’ or ‘ultimate’ than the things of nature. In fact, we might note 
here, looking ahead, that the critical ground for Whitehead’s dual- 
ism of the world and God in the final interpretation of Process and 
Reality is in the long run tracable to Whitehead’s scruple about 
attributing to nature any single ultimate substance. In other words, 
Whitehead’s scruple about attributing to nature Aristotle’s ‘pri- 
mary’ substance as an ultimate ground for all other entities and 
activities in nature, is the final reason Whitehead consistently holds 
a dualistic conception of the universe, a conception moving through 
a dialectic of creativity/existence, organism/environment, mental 
/physical, finally through to the final interpretation’s ideal oppo- 
sites, God/world. We contend that the motive force behind this 
dialectic, that which makes for a ‘shift’ from one level to another, 
a shift which Whitehead calls in his theory of prehensions a “trans- 
mission,” is exemplification — but this is our conclusion, and we 
have only begun. 

It is clear, from the above citation, that things exist in nature, 
whether or not they are exemplifications of general principles. It 
is clear that things are transmuted into exemplification only when 
we want to conceive them philosophically -— when we want to 
‘explain’ them. In other words, in philosophy, we have things as 
exemplifications; but in the world, things are things. Why, one 
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might legitimately ask, not let things remain things rather than 
. turn them into exemplifications? Why adduce general principles 
for nature? ... the greatest contribution of medievalism to the 
formation of the scientific movement. I mean the inexpugnable 
belief that every detailed occurrence can be correlated with ante- 
cedants in a perfectly definite manner, exemplifying general prin- 
ciples*. General principles in relation to the things of nature are 
initially conceived in science. The scientist aims to correlate the 
things of nature - to understand their relations. If the relations 
between things are understood, nature is seen to be definite, rather 
than indefinite, as it is seen by the world. Through science we see 
the things of the world to be definite, whereas in the world its 
things appear to be mere things, indefinite — because unrelated, 
apparently. The implication is that the discovery of the relations 
between things is the aim of science - and of philosophy, insofar 
as philosophy gives science its general principles. The term ‘exem- 
plification’ has been modified slightly by this citation. It is now 
the case that things are not exemplifications merely because they 
have the relation of exemplification to general principles, but that 
when things, or detailed occurrences - this distinction becomes in 
Process and Reality the distinction between actual entities and 
actual occasions — are seen in relation, then, and only then, are 
they exemplifications of general principles. In other words, things 
in relation are exemplifications. Things per se are not exempli- 
fications. Also, things in relation are “definite” by virtue of being 
in relation. From this, we can see that when a thing is an exempli- 
fication it is something definite - or, in the terminology of Science 
and the Modern World ‘concrete’ and in the terminology of Modes 
of Thought ‘important. 

Exemplification initially seems to have two references, to entities 
in relation definite by virtue of that relation, and to the relation 
holding between these entities in relation and general principles. 
Exemplification is the name of a class of things. The class, appar- 
ently, has two differentia, namely, the things in the class must be 
related to each other, and the things in the class must be related 
to general principles. Things are things in the world, but general 
principles are - what? where? ... the function in thought mhich 
is performed by pure mathematics. It is a resolute attempt to go 
the whole way in the direction of complete analysis, so as to sep- 
arate the elements of mere matter of fact from the purely abstract 
conditions which they exemplify®. Comparing this citation with 
the above citations, it is clear that the nature of the relation hold- 
ing between “mere matter of fact” and the “purely abstract condi- 
tions” which these matters of fact exemplify, is the same as the 
relation holding between “things great and small” and the “general 
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principles” of which they are the exemplifications. In both cases 
the relation is exemplification. Obviously, pure abstract conditions 
are the same notion as general principles. This similarity is made 
more explicit by the following citation. Whatever falls within that 
(aesthetic) relationship is thereby exemplified in that (unity of one) 
occasion, whatever falls without that relationship is thereby ex- 
cluded from exemplification in that occasion. The complete pattern 
of general conditions, thus exemplified, is determined by any one 
of many select sets of these conditions®. Whitehead is here telling 
\ just how the relationship exemplification operates. What inter- 
est us, for the moment, is that the “general conditions” are seen to 
be in the same relationship to occasions as general principles are 
to things and as abstract conditions are to matters of fact. We 
conclude that the terms general principles, general conditions, and 
abstract conditions, are equivalent in reference though different in 
that they emphasize different aspects of the idea of generality and 
the idea of principles. What these aspects are will become clearer. 
It is clear that general principles are conceivable as abstract con- 
ditions when they are regarded as the object of analysis. General 
principles become abstract conditions when the entities which refer 
to them in terms of the relationship of exemplification can no 
longer have this relationship to them. In other words, general prin- 
ciples are abstract conditions when general principles are not ex- 
emplified by existent entities. The “whole way” in complete ana- 
lysis is just this separation of existent entities from general prin- 
ciples by denying the relationship exemplification between them. 
In this case, the effect of such denial is worth noting. The general 
principles become abstract conditions. This is to say that they do 
not have the relationship of exemplification to existent entities. 
Without the relationship of exemplification, principles become con- 
ditions, and the general becomes the abstract. In other words, for 
general principles to be general principles they must necessarily 
be exemplified. Exemplification is then essential to the definition 
‘and meaning of general principles. Exemplification is at least a 
necessary condition for general principles. But me might conclude 
that exemplification is as well a sufficient condition for general 
principles, since the denial of exemplification destroys the char- 
acter of general principle. When general principles cannot be 
exemplified, they are neither general nor principles, but abstract 
and conditions. Their character is changed. They are not them- 
selves. Further effects of denying the relationship of exemplifi- 
cation between general principles and existent entities can be noted. 
The existent entities become mere matter of fact. We cannot pred- 
icate of them that they are existent or that they are entities. We 
are reduced to the minimal assertion that they are there - but not 
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philosophically conceivable. They have fallen from the scrutiny 
of philosophy to take their obscure place in the world. It is clear 
that the denial of the relationship of exemplification makes for 
obscurity and strangeness so far as the philosophical enterprise 
goes. Without exemplification we cannot speak of existence or of 
entities — the world becomes obscure, incomprehensible. Without 
exemplification we cannot speak of generality or of principles - 
philosophy becomes strange, impossible. Obviously, exemplification 
is the important concept in Whitehead’s philosophy of organism, 
important not merely for its ‘activities’ in the philosophy, but be- 
cause it permits Whitehead to begin to philosophize. In a sense - 
the sense with which the concept of exemplification is the ground 
of philosophizing - the various fallacies and errors which White- 
head attributes to scientists and realists so far as their general 
conception of the world goes, are all reducible to a denial of exem- 
plification. Whitehead, in other words, is saying that to speak of 
empty space or to misplace concreteness is to deny the undeniable, 
namely, exemplification. 

The last two citations make it clear that there are patterns of general 
conditions, thus implying different kinds of exemplifications. The 
relationship of exemplification is a constant holding between all 
sorts of entities, attributing to them their existence; but, because 
they are different sorts of entities, they, as existences - or exemplifi- 
cations - are different. It isclear that inasmuch as the names for things 
change when they are exemplified - they are spoken of as exem- 
plifications — that existence is an attribute which is an effect of 
the relationship of exemplification. The thing then, might be said 
to go through two stages of character before it becomes an existence, 
before it can be characterized as existent. First, the thing exem- 
plifies general principles. When it exemplifies general principles, 
it becomes conceivable, or it gains its first philosophical nature. 
Secondly, as it is conceivable, as so exemplifying general principles, 
it is an exemplification. As an exemplification it is definite, though 


in relation to other entities. The relationship of exemplification 


makes clear this very relation, since it alone makes the thing definite 
as related. The thing, definite as related, is an existence, and an 
entity. Also, since it is one sort of thing, and there are more than 
one general principle, an existence and an entity is necessarily 
limited - only certain principles are exemplified by certain things. 
The key to the patterns (of totality of general abstract conditions) 
means this fact: - that from a select set of these general conditions, 
exemplified in any one and the same occasion, a pattern involving 
an infinite variety of other such conditions, also exemplified in the 
same occasion, can be developed by the pure exercise of abstract 
logie.” Thus, though each existent entity is an exemplification of 
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a select set of general conditions, it implies all the other general 


conditions, also exemplified in the same occasion, though exem- 
plified by exclusion, or what Whitehead calls ‘negative prehensions’ 
in Process and Reality. Why does it imply these other conditions? 
The only possible answer is because the relationship of exemplifi- 
cation holds exclusively as well as inclusively. That is, principles 
are exemplified or not exemplified, but in either case there is a 
reference to the concept of exemplification. Such a reference clearly 
leads us to the infinity of general conditions. Thus, Whitehead tells 
us that though general principles can be turned into abstract con- 
ditions when the general principles are not exemplified, this very 
denial of exemplification nonetheless implies the general principles, 
admittedly in the form of abstract conditions, but also because 
there is something denied, something that was after all operable 
until it was denied. There is then in Whitehead, if not a priority 
of ‘substance,’ a priority of exemplification. Such a philosophical 
priority, such a ground principle solves the dilemma of the relation 


between principles of any sort and entities of any sort. It assumes / 


that the principles and entities are given in relationship, the rela- 
tionship of exemplification, that the entities do exemplify the prin- 
ciples and that this is the very character of the world, and that 
the relationship between principles and entities is only denied at 
some later stage of philosophizing, when the philosopher has moved 
beyond the given and is busy explaining it - or explaining it away, 
namely, denying the togetherness of principles and entities, which 
is presupposed initially, or metaphysically given, as Whitehead 
speaks of it in Process and Reality, or as real, in the terminology 
of the post-Process and Reality books. We have here also the hint 
as to why Whitehead wants to describe the given rather than ex- 
plain it. Explanation, traditionally, at least as Whitehead sees the 
tradition, means denying exemplification, denying that things ex- 
emplify principles, and then paying attention only to the prin- 
ciples. But if philosophy is to do justice to the world it cannot deny 
what is given in the world, namely, things exemplifying prin- 
ciples®. It cannot pay court solely to principles, if it is to honor 


8 Whitehead writes as though this problem is without precedent in phil- 
osophy, and so writes naively. This naivet& is perhaps consistent with 
Whitehead’s reluctance to acknowledge historical sources; due, in large 
part, to his ignorance of much of the history of philosophy; also, undoubt- 
edly, he felt any elaborate acknowledgement of the background of his 


thought would digress from its consistency. Whitehead, as my section _ 


on his predecessors and critics makes clear, pays passing attention to 
Bergson, McTaggart, Bradley - we record them as prime sources. But 
behind the latter stands Hegel; whom Whitehead no more than cursorily, 
flippantly criticises - yet whom he hints may be the figure in his phil- 
osophical development: Hegel not at first hand, but as the touchstones of 
Bradley and McTaggart. Bergson called Whitehead’s attention to Process, 
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the world, which is what it is presumably ‘about.’ Moreover, phil- 


osophy cannot claim to be merely a matter. of principles, cannot 
simply put the things of the world aside, since, as we have shown, 


but Whitehead could not stay satisfied with what he considered, unjustifi- 
ably, Bergson’s loosely rationalised return to naive concretion. To avoid 
this conception of naive concretion, Whitehead turned to Hegel’s concep- 
tion of the concrete as the context and the abstract as isolation from the 
context — Hegel’s conception is the presupposition basic ’to an under- 
standing of Whitehead’s method of extensive abstraction (Principles Of 
Natural Knomledge, The Concept Of Nature). 

It seems probable that Whitehead read McTaggart’s A Commentary On 
Hegel’s Logic (1910), and even if he didn’t he admits almost daily con- 
versation with McTaggart during his study of Hegel (Whitehead’s Auto- 
biography in his Library Of Living Philosophers volume). There are many 
passages in McTaggart’s book which strongly echo Whitehead’s language, 
e. g., the use of ‘exemplification,’ and there are more important passages 
in which the general rationale of Whitehead’s philosophy, at least as it 
is understood in this chapter, is characterised. Is the Absolute Idea ex- 
emplified in any concrete state knorwn to us, in the same may that the 
category of Cognition mas? It seems clear to me that Hegel regarded. it 
as exemplified by consciousness of some sort. In the first place there are 
the references to personality in the passage quoted above from the 
Greater Logie (iii. 327). The Notion is here, “as a Person, impenetrable 
atomic Subjectivity.” This does not, I think, indicate that the nature of 
the Universe as a whole is exemplified by personality, since the Universe 
rmould never be described by Hegel as impenetrable or atomic. It is, I 
think, the parts of the Universe which are to be regarded as having these 
characteristics, and as therefore having a nature exemplified in person- 
ality. In the second place, we have the statement that the Idea is its own 
Object, and again that the Absolute Idea is the truth which knoros itself. 
(Page 309, 1930 edition.) 

It seems to me clear that the question McTaggart puts is similar in form 
to the question Whitehead asks as to God’s being the chief exemplification 
of metaphysical principles. Moreover, apart from any tie to Hegel, and 
without stretching the imagination, Whitehead’s actual entities are in- 
trinsically personalities - the entire scheme of the ingression of eternal 


. objects and of the objectification of actual entities reads like a metaphor 


for a theory of communication between persons. The actual entity has 
all the traits otherwise attributed to personality, as humanistically con- 
ceived - it conceives itself, it perishes, it inescapably is in the world, with 
ties to others. Moreover, what Whitehead terms the ‘real internal con- 
stitution’ of the actual entity, is described in terms of personal feelings. 
In any case, the similarities between Whitehead and Hegel - Hegel as 
conceived by McTaggart - are apparent apart from any detailed com- 
mentary. 

The direct tie to Bradley is more obvious, and we mean only to indicate 
it generally. In the Preface to Process And Reality, Whitehead remarks 
that his conclusions are essentially those of Bradley, though he despairs 
of Bradley’s methods. Bradley’s conclusions, as he offers them in Chapter 
XXVI, ‘The Absolute And Its Appearances,’ in Appearance And Reality, 
are that “There is but one Reality, and its being consists in experience” 
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the very sense of principles is exemplification - pringiples only are 


principles insofar as they are in the world. ‘Explain’ only prin- t 
ciples and you must also speak ‘about’ the world. Principles with- 


(page 403, the ninth impression) and that “the various aspects of experi- 
ence imply one another, and that all point to a unity which comprehends 


and perfects them” (page 414). Now this implication is exactly White- 


head’s category of creativity, the category which assures such connec- 
tivity. And just as for Bradley all the diverse provinces of the Absolute 
or Reality are no more than partial aspects of the universe, grounded one 
and all on their experiencability, so for Whitehead all the dualities of his 
philosophy of organism, from process and reality to God and the world, 
are interpretations of the nature of experience. 

Our remark about general principles (deutera ousia) is more fully qual- 
ified by remarking its Aristotelian point, that they are in some way con- 
stitutive for entia (prote ousia). Whitehead takes the trouble to say this 
is so, as we read him; but he unfortunately does not say how so - though 
he implies, with his category of creativity, that there is a single general 


prineiple which guarantees the singularity of the conjunctions which 


make for numerous individual entia. This aspect of the category of cre- 
ativity, viz., that it implies this kind of exemplification, is analogous to 
Duns Scotus’ principle of haecceitas. In Duns Scotus there are three met- 
aphysical principles, out of which the ens is capable of being constituted. 
They are purely ontological, that is to say, regarded as independent from 
thought - here is the prime point of agreement between Whitehead and 
Duns Scotus, though for Whitehead they are not so independent of think- 
ing. For Whitehead, metaphysical principles are thought - they are gen- 
eralizations about experience, but, to preserve their ontologicality, they 
are not regarded as being won through experience. The principles of 
Whitehead and Duns Scotus constitute a res, or actual entity in White- 
head’s terminology, and the principles are called by Duns Scotus real- 
itates sive entitates - a terminology remarkably similar to Whitehead’s 
insofar as his categories are also real and constitutive for the res. But the 
important point is that Whitehead’s principle of exemplification is as 
much a self-evident ontological principle as Duns Scotus’ haecceitas. For 
Whitehead and Duns Scotus, accidents are not capable of explaining the 
individuality of a res. Therefore the res reflects its individuation in its 
substance by mediation of the additional principle of haecceitas. 

Bradley and McTaggart are idealists, and so is the later Whitehead; and 
the question to ask of Whitehead is how far his idealism influences his 
philosophy of organism. The great tradition of idealistic thought is Ger- 
man; and, by way of the English Hegelians, German idealism settled in 
England. But in our concern to trace the influence of Hegel’s idealism in 
Whitehead’s thought, we are not interested in mere historical precedents, 
we do not want to know whether Whitehead consciously took over ideas 
from Hegel as found in Bradley and McTaggart. Our question rather is 
to find, and, in this small space, simply indicate motifs of Hegel’s idealism 
Whitehead took over for their value in his own philosophizing. The basic 
problem of Whitehead’s philosophy, to demonstrate the synthesis of sub- 
ject and object, is the aim of dialectic: the attempt through thought’s 
spontaneity to find a synthesis between subject and object, so as to avoid 
the isolation of both these moments in reality and knowledge. These mo- 
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out things is impossible. Any statement of principles is a statement 


about’ things - this is the ontological principle of Process and 
Reality. Whitehead’s exemplification clearly denies the philosopher 


‚ his unworldly abstractions in their pristine detachment. Clearly, 


Whitehead’s concept of exemplification is the ground of any natu- 
ralism — any conception of organism. 


ments epistemologically and ontologically belong together, as dialectic 
and the philosophy of organism claim. However, this togetherness is no 
mere harmony, but a prime concern of the theory of knowledge: how 
subject and object connect up, how the object is known, how objectivity 
is gained. 

For Hegel and Whitehead, this 'how’ is a matter of speculation (Process 
And Reality, chapter I). The nature of speculative thinking „besteht allein 
in dem Auffassen der entgegengesetzten Momente in ihrer Einheit“ (Hegel, 
Logik, Glockner edition, p.177). „Das ist überhaupt des Geschäft der 
Spekulation, daß sie alle Gegenstände des reinen Gedankens, der Natur 
und des Geistes in Form des Gedankens und so als Einheit des Unter- 
schiedes auffaßt“ (Hegel, Vorlesungen über die Philosophie der Religion, 
volume I, Glockner edition, p.40). Reflection for Hegel means to speak 
of subject and object as isolated terms, means to separate form and mat- 
ter -— when Hegel speaks of reflection he thinks of the Kantian attempt 
to reflect knowledge in subjectivity. Speculation, by means of a second 
act of self-reflection, reduces matter and form to unity. Hegel and White- 
head are concerned to find a rationale for such speculation. 
A criticism of positivism is part of Whitehead’s assertion that specula- 
tive philosophy is the method of philosophy. Where, in empirical thought, 
subject and object are regarded separately, they are thought together in 
speculative philosophy. This is by means of reflection: reflection medi- 
ates subject and object; through this mediation Geist itself is achieved. 
(Mind’ is an inadequate translation of ‘Geist’; so we prefer the German 
meaning.) For Hegel, Geist exists in the ultimate unity of subject and 
object, or, as he puts it, in the identity of non-identity; not in separate 
subject nor separate object, one of which is then said to bring Geist to 
the mediation. Whitehead’s creativity consists in a similar bringing to- 
gether of subject and object, in, as Whitehead says, conjunction. White- 


. head’s universe is a mental potentiality. Hence, Whitehead regards God’s 


consequentiality to be physical; but His primordiality, i.e., His men- 
tality, is a potentiality, which, when actualized, is physical, viz., the 
world. T.W. Adorno in ‚Erfahrungsgehalte der Hegelschen Philosophie‘ 
(Archiv für Philosophie 9: 1-2) remarks a similar point when he says 
(page 84) that what most shocks uninitiated students of Hegel’s Phäno- 
menologie des Geistes is just what is dialectical, that „zwischen den ober- 
sten spekulativen Ideen und der aktuellen politischen Erfahrung aus der 
französischen Revolution und der Napoleonischen Zeit“ there is mediation. 
Here, speculative ideas are a kind of potentiality to be realized in actual 
events in history - applying this to Whitehead, we might say that the 
world is the history of God (see the last chapter). 

It is also important to understand that Whitehead’s ‘emotionalization’ of 
the universe, his theory that feelings or prehensions are the, so to say, 
instruments of mediation, is idealistic. Whitehead’s feelings function, on 
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Clearly, things and principles presuppose each other - the ‘how’ 


2 


of such presupposition is exemplification. Exemplification means 


that the principles, in their guise of conditions, determine things. 


This is not to deny the giveness of things prior to their determina- 
tion - Whitehead nowhere asserts this. For instance, in Process and 
Reality, the categories of existence emerge as the ground of the 
categoreal scheme, while the categories of explanation and the 


the subjective side, or rather in subjectivistic terminology, in the same 
way as Hegel’s Moments. In Whitehead’s universe, particulars are medi- 
ated through feelings. Separating feelings from one another decomposes 
the universe, or, as Whitehead says, keeps it primitive. Feelings build 
the universe by forming ever more complicated patterns, till the complex 
feeling called ‘consciousness’ is achieved, and held fast, sustained in what 
Whitehead names ‘intellectual feelings.’ Feelings then, are functions for 
a whole - they are the bearers of meaning (Bedeutungsträger) or, as Hegel 
‚might say, feelings are Moments which are constitutive for the whole 
itself. In his theory of feelings (Part III, Process And Reality) Whitehead 


attempts, through an ‘emotionalization’ of the universe, to solve the prob- 


lem of the relationship between subject and object, the problem of the 
theory of knowledge. Despite their separation they are identical, because 
they synthesize in ‘feeling’ each other. As Hegel says, the object is sub- 
jectivized in knowledge, and thereby becomes a subject in kind. The end- 
result of this process of subjectivization is Whitehead’s subject-superject. 
But this process also objectivizes the subject; which means the subject 
gains its objective nature as a subject having a definite object - some- 
thing more than the subject being mere subjectivity. Whitehead calls this 
process of the reflection of subject and object ‘interaction.’ 

Another motif of idealistic philosophy to be found in Whitehead is his 
conception of the actual entity’s self-creation. This conception reminds 
of Hegel’s Absolute Idea - that which by and of itself is capable of be- 
coming an object. Whitehead’s conception of self-creation is the theory 
whereby he explains how subject becomes object - like Hegel’s reflection, 
the conception explains the object’s self-production or self-constitution. 
Self-creation — development - stems from the subject-object structure, 
and means a leave-taking-of, a going-out-from the self-identity of the 
being, in order for it to develop into an object, since the subject is now 
free of itself, free of its subjectivity. Whitehead calls such a getting-free- 
from subjectivity, the actual entity’s lure for feeling into its environment 
- such a lure can be regarded as connoting an aspect of Hegelian re- 
flection. The subject must be free of its subjectivity to tie-up and tie-in 
with the other; but the reverse is also true: to be an object, the being 
has to be a subject as well. This is what Hegel calls the Idee,’ viz., having 
this subject-object structure of the being. The Idee, a synthesis of subject 
and object, involving the identity and difference of both, functions like 
Whitehead’s exemplification: God identifies with the world, but He is 
also different from the world, since He is the chief exemplification of the 
metaphysical principles of the world. 

Hegel’s fundamental principle is the mediation of subject and object - 
that they intrinsically imply one another. Subject and object without 
this intrinsic togetherness are nothing but abstract generals without any 
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categoreal obligations, which determine the categories of existence, 
are dispensable if demonstrably mistaken. Conditions, functioning 
as determinate of things, are qualified as laws. Nature exhibits 
itself as exemplifying a philosophy of the evolution of organisms 
subject to determinate conditions. Examples of such conditions are 
the dimensions of space, the lams of nature, the determinate endur- 
ne entities, such as atoms and electrons, mhich exemplify these 
aros®, 


nature, since nature is a determinant of the whole, their relationship. 
Subject for itself is loosened from the whole; object for itself is emptied 
of its contents. Object wins its contents only insofar as I can reflect on 
it; which means only insofar as I enter into it. This means that only 
through the mediation of subjectivity does the object come to its objecti- 
vity. Only through me does the object first become concrete. Subject and 
object, involved with one another, connect up. Through this act of know- 
ledge - the getting-in-volved - subject becomes objective subject, object 
loses its emptiness and indifference and becomes subjective object. 
Through this process of interaction the general becomes a substantial 
principle, i.e., becomes constitutive; or, Whiteheadian, general principles 
become capable of constituting actual entities, while previously the gen- 
eral principles were mere abstract entities (see the text of this chapter). 
Prior to interaction general principles are merely dogmatic assertions, 
positivistic. But a complication ensues, since the dialectician next asks: 
How is it that we could assert the principles, merely set them down, if we 
did not beforehand know that interaction between subject and object was 
implied from the start? Thus the subject-object structure is present even 
at the extremes of abstraction, at the start of speculation. Thus subject 
as general and object as general are mutually related to one another to 
constitute principles. Subject must function in object for object to be 
objective. Object must function in subject for subject to be subjective. 
Otherwise, subject and object are mere voids, closed-in monads, subject 
the merest egotism, object the merest abstraction. But Whitehead’s gen- 
eral principles are not merely principia, but principiata as well, i. e., only 
in action are they principles. For Whitehead, any single factum can be- 
come a principle to be realized in another interaction. For instance, actual 
entities are principles for nexus, much as eternal objects are principles 
for actual entities. Thus, principles are not empty and static, but living - 
any particular (e.g., an eternal object) reflects itself only insofar as it 
is in the general (e.g., an actual entity). Through the totality of condi- 
tions the general situation - one might say the general is always a situa- 
tion to be realized - becomes concrete. Reflection, for Hegel, is inter- 
action, not mere connection. We can best, in the English language, say 
it is connection through opposition and contriety - a conception funda- 
mentally similar to Whitehead’s conception of connection through con- 
trast. For Hegel, and to a certain extent Whitehead, this constant com- 
pulsion to acknowledge and overcome contradictions brings process — 
which is itself contradictory - forward and makes process fruitful, realizes 
potentialities. Principles are not only constitutive, but new principles are 
constantly being constituted. The cause, so to say, is always itself an 
effect. 

9» SMW, p. 9. 
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In Adventures of Ideas Whitehead explicitly asserts the point we 
'have been demonstrating, that every principle is exemplified by 
a thing, so that the conception of exemplification dominates every 
effort at interpretation, or, in more traditional terminology, of 


understanding. The first step in science and philosophy has been 
made mhen it is grasped that every routine exemplifies a principle 


' mhich is capable of statement in abstraction from its particular 


exemplifications‘. The fact that the particular relationship of 
exemplification holding between certain principles and certain 
things can be stated abstractly, that is, without stating the partic- 


ular things which exemplify, in nowise denies the prime relation- 


ship of exemplification. On the contrary, it is clear that exempli- 
fication dominates every interpretation of principles. The state- 
ment in abstraction from the unique interpretation is important for 
scientific statement — but that is only one sort of statement. The 
importance of the statement in abstraction from particular exem- 
plifications is that it allows an intellectual scrutiny of the condi- 


tions of the generality of general principles apart from their tie to 


active things. Finally they (ideas) pass into exemplification in 
action*!. The ideas in action are enduring facts of existence. Ex- 
emplification means, in a sense, a putting in action. We can under- 
stand then why Whitehead names his philosophy a philosophy of 
organism rather than a philosophy of things. An organism is 
always in action, while the notion of a thing implies a static, neu- 
tral being. All existents are beings, implies Whitehead, all act, and 


in acting exemplify the general principles which determine them. 


Whitehead is consistent enough to attribute mentality to every 
existent — to apparently inanimate matter as well as conscious, 
experiencing beings — admittedly different grades of mentality. 
Thus No fact is merely such-and-such. It exemplifies many char- 
acters at once, all rooted in the specialities of its epoch...‘2. For 
any fact to be a such-and-such would be for it to be a thing, and 
to have only one character. The fact, as having many characters 
- as exemplifying many general principles - is an organism. It is 
clear from this citation that the general principles are in a sense 
also organic. That is, they are not merely such-and-such, but also 
tie to a sort of fact, namely, an epoch. The general principles then 
necessarily express the principles of what Whitehead calls in Modes 
of Thought a civilization. It becomes clear then that metaphysics 


is not ‘up in the air’ but is dependent upon a particular organi- 


zation of society. Only within a scan of an entire civilization can 
there be a metaphysics, and that metaphysics is a means of clari- 
fying the character of that civilization. For instance, The three 
phases (of Christianity) are bound together as intellectual disco- 
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very - then exemplification - finally metaphysical interpretation. 
The discovery and the exemplification are historically independ- 
ent !3,. “Discovery” here means the formulation of the general prin- 
eiples of Christianity. “Exemplification” here means the deter- 
mination of particular facts of actual Christian life. “Metaphysical 
interpretation” here means the study of the character of the rela- 
tionship of exemplification holding between Christian principles 
and Christian facts in civilized life. By asserting the historical 
independence of Christian principles from Christian facts White- 
head does not assert the philosophical priority of the principles to 
the facts, but rather the fact that the relationship of exemplification 
is a process, that the principles, in a sense, develop into facts with 
the passage of time - though this development is not necessarily so. 
In other words, Christianity need not have come into being - prin- 
ciples are not automatically exemplified by the organisms of an 
entire society because they are principles. But to be principles 
there must be some organisms which necessarily do exemplify 
them. Also, it is clear that “metaphysical interpretation” here means 
something similar to our previous citation’s “statement in abstrac- 
tion” from exemplifications. In other words, the statement of a 
principle in abstraction correlates with the study of the relation- 
ship holding between principles and facts - a study which, inciden- 
tally, Whitehead assumes occurs at a late stage of civilization. 

We have set forth, by an examination of some of the contexts in 
which the term exemplification occurs in Science and the Modern 
World and Adventures of Ideas, the central meaning of the concept 
of exemplification, and some of its applications and influences. It 
is clear that exemplification is a full-fledged conception - that is, 
a conception central to an understanding of Whitehead’s philosophy 
of organism. While our ostensible purpose in revealing this hidden 
concept was to get at the meaning of Whitehead’s idea that the 
chief exemplification of metaphysical principles is God, we are also 
interested in making clear the full ramifications of the idea, so that 
no single sense of ‘'God’ or His relation to 'metaphysical principles’ 
willescape us. Thus, we will continue to trace the term through White- 
head’s major work, Process and Reality, to demonstrate that it is a 
conception central to Whitehead’s thought by the fact that it occurs 
in every context of thought Whitehead presents — occurs in his con- 
ception of the categoreal scheme, occurs in his discussion of the 
applications of the categoreal scheme, occurs in his conception of 
the theory of prehension or feeling, occurs in his conception of the 
theory of extension or physics, and finally occurs in his final inter- 
pretation of the philosophy of organism, his discussion of God and 
the world. We have clearly shown that the conception of exempli- 
fication is central to the final interpretation; but we need trace it 
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through the other contexts of Whitehead’s thought to show its 
consistency as a concept, and its consistent usage. Such a demon- 
stration will allow us to introduce the concept as a necessary pre- 
supposition of Whitehead’s philosophy without any quibles or 
caveats. ei 
The absoluteness of exemplification for the metaphysical principles 
is insisted upon at the very start of Process and Reality, before the 
categoreal scheme of metaphysical prineiples is offered to us. The 
metaphysical first principles can never fail of exemplification. We 
can never catch the actual world taking a holiday from their sway“. 
That is, every metaphysical principle must be exemplified by the 
actual world - otherwise it is not a metaphysical principle. From 
the side of the world, it seems to be under the “sway” of the prin- 
ciples - a phraseology reminding us of the remark in Science and 
‚the Modern World already cited 5 where the general principles are 
spoken of as having “reign throughout the natural order.” Clearly, 
Science and the Modern World was concerned with the philosophy 
of nature, and Process and Reality is concerned with a cosmology. 
The application of the concept of exemplification is now on the 
most universal scale. Not merely is nature under its sway - “sway” 
and “reign” are complementary terms — but the entire actual world. 
Also, it is clear that with respect to a philosophy of nature prin- 
ciples are merely ‘general,’ whereas with respect to a cosmology 
principles are 'metaphysical.’ In other words, Whitehead introduces 
new names for new contexts of thought, and new names for greater 
universality of implication and meaning. We might almost stop at 
the beginning of our demonstration of the importance of the con- 
cept of exemplification for every context of Whitehead’s thought, 
since we are assured that exemplification is complete for the entire - 
actual universe from the first assumption of that universe. 

We have already spoken of the various fallacies Whitehead intro- 
duces as due to the assertion of principles as abstractions, as with- 
out exemplifications. Clearly, the importance of such an assertion 
is that it forces philosophy to be necessarily general - to at least 
have an awareness of the whole of thought from which it draws 
particular conceptions. Whitehead is not denying it its right to 
examine specific conceptions. But he insists that such an examin- 
ation necessarily involves a reference to the exemplifications of the 
conception — necessarily, because the conception is ‘about’ the ex- 
emplifications. Thus, true philosophy is an examination of partic- 
ular conceptions in their more general setting, namely, in their 
reference to their exemplifications, and against the background of 
the full ramifications of these exemplifications, ramifications which 
go beyond being referenced by any one conception. Moreover, phi- 
losophy is then fundamental to any special discipline - science, 
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religion, art - in that it is able to see the whole of the relationships 
holding between the particular exemplifications any special dis- 
ceipline is ‘about.’ In fact, one of Whitehead’s notions of the tasks 
of philosophy is this harmonization of various conceptions by relat- 
ing the various exemplifications they are ‘about.’ Philosophy, in 
other words, makes peace between different disciplines. But for our 
purposes, this digression is only of worth if it makes us see the 
universality of exemplification - though it by no means harms our 
minds to have us know exemplification is the means of harmonizing 
what abstraction dissembles. This fallacy (of misplaced concrete- 
ness) consists in neglecting the degrees of abstraction involved when 
an actual entity is considered merely so far as it exemplifies certain 
categories of thought '*. Why is it a fallacy to neglect such abstrac- 
tion? Ihe answer: because when an actual entity is seen as exem- 
plifying only certain categories of thought, its concreteness as an 
exemplification, that concreteness whereby it is related to all 
categories of thought, is denied. And such denial is a denial of the 
actualness of the actual entity — because that actualness depends 
on the full generality of the entity. The entity, when it is absolutely 
general - in relation to every other entity - is most actual, is most 
concrete, is most enduring. Abstract from it one relation to another 
actual entity, and you have lessened’ its actuality as well as its 
generality — you have made it less concrete. And its relations to 
other actual entities are presented in formulations of categories of 
thought - so assert one category of thought over another, or relate 
an entity to only some of the categories of thought which determine 
it, and you have denied the full concrete background from which 
the actual entity originates and which determines its actuality. You 
then, in so dealing with only a few of the categories of thought 
determining the actual entity, are misplacing the concreteness of 
the actual entity, and unwarrentably limiting its exemplification. 
Such a misplacing of concreteness is the major sin of thought for 
Whitehead - it does injustice to both principles and facts, the 
former by limiting their application, the latter by limiting their 
determination. 

We have also asserted, along our way, that Whitehead aims to 
replace explanation by description, regarding the former as doing 
injustice to the entities of the world. While he retains the expres- 
sion ‘explanation’ in his categories of explanation, it is clear that 
these categories offer us ways of describing entities. They are not 
true explanation because they do not aim to ‘reduce’ the entities 
to any common principles of determination. On the contrary, as we 
have already pointed out in the introduction, the most important 
category of explanation, for the purposes of relating entities, name- 
ly, the ontological principle, asserts that all searching for reasons 
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- the business of explanation - is no more than a referencing to 
other entities. Reasons refer to entities - but not vice versa; reasons, 
linguistically offered, are dispensable once the entities they refer. 
to are identifiable. Such a referencing is clearly no different than 
description - we will point this out more carefully later. These 
(ill-defined and ambiguous verbal expressions) are not premises to 
be immediately reasoned apart from elucidation by further dis- 
cussion; they are endeavors to state general principles which mill 
be exemplified in subsequent description of the facts of experi- 
ence‘!, And that “subsequent description” is Process and Reality. 
In other words, the description of the facts of experience is the 
very nature of the exemplification of general principles — describ- 
ing the facts of experience is exemplifying general principles. And 
from the side of the general principles, their exemplification allows 
the philosopher to describe the facts of experience. The general 
principles are, so to speak, the ‘tools’ by whose means the facts of 
experience are described - general principles are the means of 
description of the facts of experience. It is clear then that 'descrip- 
‚ tion’ is the full meaning of the concept of exemplification. The con- 
cept of exemplification, for the practical purposes of the philosophy 
of organism, broadens into a method of describing experience. This 
point was partially implied in our citation on Christianity 1%. For 
there it was clear that the phase of exemplification, as it is put, is 
a historical phase - a phase putting forward the actual facts of 
experience. Combining this point with the point we have made 
about the purposes of exemplification for description, we might 
conclude that the exemplification of general principles determines 
that which it aims to describe, namely, the facts of experience. It 
is clear then that determination is a sort of description - the deter- 
mination of givenness is its description as existent entity. To de- 
scribe the facts of experience is to determine or characterize them. 
That this is so, will be made plain later in this chapter. We might 
at this point merely remark apropos a common sense approach to 
this notion, that it makes sense if we understand the determination 
to be philosophical. That is, Whitehead is concerned to determine 
the facts of experience for the purposes of thought. They are appar- 
ently best determined for the purposes of thought, according to 
Whitehead, when they are described. 
We can adduce another citation demonstrating the universality of 
exemplification in any determination and functioning of actual 
entities. But, though there are gradations of importance and diver- 
sities of function, yet in the principle which actuality exemplified 
all (actual entities) are on the same level‘. This being “on the 
same level” of all actual entities means that all actual entities are 
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necessarily exemplifications of general principles. This citation 
shows us the perspective in which actual entities, insofar as they 
are philosophically demonstrable as actual, necessarily are in rela- 
tion to general principles. We cannot conceive of any actual enti- 
ties without the principles which they exemplify. Without their 
exemplifying a principle they are neither actual nor entities. Here 
we have another instance of the operation of Whitehead’s dualism 
general principles/actual entities. One term is inconceivable with- 
out the other - which is to say that either side loses all of its attri- 
butes stripped of its relation to the other side. 

I want to offer the following citation as a sort of apologia pro 
arbitur, a citation which offers us nothing especially new about the 
concept of exemplification, but which is then again not a digres- 
sion. 1 have, as this work progresses, used terms terminologically 
different than the terms Whitehead uses in Process and Reality, 
his central work. The reason for this - this is perhaps the best 
place to mention that reason, since it is prior to my introduction 
of different terms, and since it is in the context of a discussion of 
perhaps the most scholarly and generally philosophically important 
point of my work - is offered by Whitehead himself in this citation. 
But such terms present great difficulties to the understanding, by 
reason of the fact that they suggest no particular exemplifications. 
Accordingly, we seek familiar terms which have about them the 
suggestiveness of familiar fact’. It is my special contention that 
the terms I will later introduce to replace and accompany, at least 
in the context of the discussion of description, Whitehead’s terms 
“actual entity,’ "eternal object,’ and other terms, are more suggestive 
of familiar fact than Whitehead’s own terms. That is my only 
excuse for taking such philosophical liberty. I think I am not 
distorting Whitehead, not doing him an injustice, but rather im- 
proving him, on his own grounds of principles. Moreover, the new 
terms Il introduce to replace Whitehead’s technical terms have the 
advantage of being consistent with each other - they are all varia- 
‚tions of the term ‘interpretation’ —- and of being terms which in fact 
Whitehead uses in his important later works Modes of Thought and 
Religion in the Making. Thus they have the advantage of being in 
fact Whitehead’s terms, and at the same time terms which allow 
me to understand Whitehead more carefully and to show him to 
be more consistent in his arguments and theories than he himself 
perhaps thought. What more can a critic do for a thinker than 
to tell him he thought better than he knew? 

The last citation is also important in that it permits us to empha- 
size anew the intimacy of the relationship between principles and 
their exemplification. The very language in which the principles 
are formulated must be the language in which the exemplifications 
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are asserted to exist — that, in practical effect, is what we do have 


in the philosophy of organism. One single example of this should 


suffice. That hom an actual entity becomes constitutes mhat 


that actual entity is; so that the imo descriptions of an actual 
entity are not independent. Its ‘being’ is constituted by its ‘be- 
coming. This is the ‘principle of process’. This is the ninth of 
twenty-seven categories of explanation. It is clear that the state- 
ment of the principle is a description of process. The 'ex- 
planative’ language is the ‘'factual’ language. The facts of any 
special process are decribable in terms of the general principle of 
process. The terms ‘'how becomes’ and ‘what is’ apply in every 
description. 

The citation prior to the last also implies indirectly the limiting 
civilization of any metaphysics.. Why is the language “familiar?’ 
Obviously, because it has been given long currency in some society, 
because it is so much a part of some way of life, so common to 
certain sorts of activity. We may expect that the concepts which 


will be named by the familiar terms are also familiar, since the - 


familiar terms are taken for their suggestive exemplifications — 
exemplifications which are of concepts - and, since the concepts 
are less difficult for the understanding when they are offered in 
familiar terms, implying that the understanding has been 'nour- 
ished’ on familiar things, things necessarily familiar because they 
are in the world from which the concepts are drawn. Familiar 
language then, ties concepts more closely to things, and ties both 
things and concepts more closely to their world - or shows them to 
derive from their world. 

We have remarked that for Whitehead reasons are ultimately other 
entities. It would make sense then to regard general principles, 
which are reasons, as ultimately other entities. That is, general 
principles refer to entities — for every principle there is a certain 
kind of entity. Clearly, since the Whiteheadian dichotomy is of 
general principles/existent entities, we might suppose the general 
principles as referring to existent entities, and we might suppose 
exemplification, the means of relating general principles to existent 
entities, to ultimately relate different sorts of existent entities. That 
is, to say that general principles are exemplified by existent enti- 
ties, is to say, since general principles are general only insofar as 
they attribute existence and entities to the universe, that existent 
entities are in certain sorts of relationships. In other words, exem- 
plification is the most general name for the different kinds of rela- 
tionships holding between existent entities. The philosophical con- 
cept of exemplification is the general expression for the experience 
of the relations of entities. In such a philosophy (of organism) the 
actualities constituting the process of the world are conceived as 
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exemplifying the ingression (or ‘participation’) of other things 
rohich constitute the potentialities of definiteness for any actual 
existence. These “other things which constitute the potentialities 
of definiteness for any actual existence” are what Whitehead calls 
‘eternal objects.’ Whitehead says here that actual entities exemplify 
the participation of eternal objects in the process of the world. On 
the face of it, this seems to assert something quite different about 
the character of exemplification than we have previously asserted. 
But this is so only if we forget that ultimately — ‘ultimately’ mean- 
ing when we forget that there is philosophy - there are only actual 
entities in theworld, and other sorts of entities, eight other sorts White- 
head says, with six of these eight being composites of two the of others, 
actual entities and eternal objects. There are in the active universe 
no general principles which are entities — general principles only 
are apparent, only ‘exist’ in philosophy. There are, however, rela- 
tions in the active universe - relationship is in fact the very ground 
of its activity, the very meaning of action, asserts Whitehead. In- 
gression or participation is one sort of relationship. So that when 
we speak of an actual entity as exemplifying a relationship we 
are not using the term ‘exemplification’ in any obscure sense. We 
are saying that an actual entity is an exemplification of a rela- 
tionship. And we are saying that exemplification also has its other 
sense, of relationship - ingression is one sort of relationship. In the 
initial formulation which Whitehead used, we might rephrase this 
assertion: actual entities exemplify the general principle of in- 
gression of eternal objects. What is important to note here is that 
actual entities retain their role as exemplifications, and that the 
general principle is specified. We have all along been speaking of 
general principles/actual entities without specifying the former. 
We have made clear that there are different kinds of general prin- 
ciples. One kind is the ingression of eternal objects. This citation 
does not deny our conception of exemplification; it exemplifies it. 

We have by and large spoken of exemplification with respect to 
its relevance to actual entities. While we have never explicitly 
asserted that exemplification is finally, after the application of the 
ontological principle, a concept expressing the universality of rela- 
tionship and relations between actual entities, we have constantly 
implied that general principles are expressions for the functions 
of actual entities, so that exemplifications rather than the tie of 
exemplification between general principles and actual entities, is 
more ‘important’ for Whitehead. It is however clear that Whitehead 
means his general principles to be no mere illusion. While the world 
may exist per se, it does not so exist for the mind. The mind can 
only approach the world through principles - principles alone make 
the world self-evident. What then is the point of speaking of actual 
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entities exemplifying general prineiples, with respect to the gene- | 
ral principles? Is there any philosophical reason for speaking of 
such an exemplification, other than the simple expression of the 
mind’s understanding the world? This ideal realization of poten- 
tialities in a primordial actual entity constitutes the metaphysical 
stability mhereby the actual process exemplifies general principles 
of metaphysics, and attains the ends proper to specific types of 
emergent order?®. Whitehead says here that it is “metaphysical 
stability” that the “actual process exemplifies general principles 
of metaphysics.” Correlative with this “metaphysical stability” 
is an actual process and an emergent order. The actual process is 
itself this emergent order insofar as it has ends. The realization or 
completion of potentialities or eternal objects in the actual entity 


“constitutes” this “metaphysical stability.” Now we have seen that 


realization of an existent entity is an instance of exemplification. 
For a realization to occur some general principle must be exem- 
plified - such exemplication is the completion of the entity doing 
the exemplification. Thus, it is clear that the completion of actual 
entities by the ingression into them of potentialities is an illustra- 
tion of the general way of operation of exemplification. But such 
an illustration has an added significance: because of the fact that 
an eternal object - a category of existence - is exemplified, the 
general character of the concept of exemplification is grounded or 
made stable or ‘justified,’ which is for Whitehead to say that the 
universe, in its very essence, metaphysically, exhibits exemplifi- 
cation. Thus all general principles are ‘justified’ by virtue of the 
ideal character of the realization of potentialities. They are justi- 
_ fied, because there is no greater ‘depth’ to the universe than its 
potentialities, and because these potentialities, as completing an 
actual entity, exemplify that actual entity - thus showing the pres- 
ence of exemplification in the very ‘depths’ of the universe. The 
realization of potentialities is not one more illustration of exem- 
plification, it is the chief illustration of exemplification. “Meta- 
physical stability,” as constituted by the realization of potentia- 
lities, asserts then that our general principles are necessary, 
are truly descriptive generalities, since the most important of the 
general principles, the principles desceribing the very making of 
actuality, the actualizing of its potentialities, is self-evident. In 
other words, Whitehead is here arguing from the part to the whole, 
{rom one principle’s self-evidence (to himself) to all principles’ 
self-evidence. He grounds his argument on the assumption that the 
actualization of potentialities is the most general principle, all other 
principles being in some sense models of it. That he holds this 
principle of actualization to be the most general principle is clear 
from his frequent statements that actual entities and eternal objects 
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are the basic stuff of which the other entities in the universe are 
made. It is also clear that Whitehead’s part, one principle, is ac- 
tually a whole, since it is the ground or type of all principles, un- 
derlying their generality. This will become clear from more cita- 
tions. It (the principle that so far as physical relations are con- 
cerned, contemporary events happen in causal independence 
of each other) receives an exemplification in the character of our 
perception of the world of contemporary actual entities*. It is 
clear that this very special principle, which Whitehead says “lies 
on the surface of the fundamental Finsteinian formula for the 
physical continuum,” ® refers to the actual world and its percep- 


‚tion, which are grounded on the general principle of actualization 


of potentialities, since any reference to the actual world, in terms 
of a principle, is incoherent without an application of the ontolo- 
gical principle to determine the entities referenced - always some 
sort of eternal objects, whatever the relation of these eternal objects 
to each other. This becomes clearer from Whitehead’s discussion of 
the extensive continuum. All actual entities are related according 
to the determinations of this continuum; and all possible actual 
entities in the future must exemplify these determinations in their 
relations with the already actual world ®. This is to say that any 
reference to general principles, any exemplification of them, is neces- 
sarily grounded on the actual world, which in turn is a function 
of the extensive continuum. And in itself the extensive continuum 
is nothing but real potentiality — eternal objects. Thus in itself, 
the extensive continuum is a scheme of real potentiality, which 
must find exemplification in the mutual prehension of all actual 
entities. It also finds exemplification in each actual entity con- 
sidered ‘formally’?’. We have come then full circle, by a sorites, 
to conclude that exemplification always means the actualization of 
potentialities. General principles are potentialities for actual enti- 
ties by virtue of their generality, which offers the necessary ground- 
ing for any activity - here the activity of actualization. General 
principles then are important in that exemplification originates as 


‘a functioning of their actualization of entities -— exemplification 


is the ‘means’ of this actualization. We should not, however, con- 
fuse the particular instance of the exemplification of eternal objects 
in actual entities with the widest sort of generality implied by the 
actualization of potentialities - we will henceforth make this lin- 
guistic distinetion which we held in abeyance. The ingression of 
eternal objects into actual entities is only one instance of the actual- 
ization of potentialities wrought by exemplification. The distinc- 
tion between the two is that the former instanceisa particular- 
izing of actual entities, while the latter instance isa genera l- 
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izing of general principle. The two are related in that both 


particularizing and generalizing are ways of characterizing > and 2 
Whitehead is finally concerned to show how each thing in the uni- 


verse has the character it has, and how it can change character - 
thus his emphasis on perishing, which we have already remarked. 
Out final formulation of the concept of exemplification can be 
stated: general principles exemplify actual entities means that 
actual entities gain their actuality and generality, expressed by 
the single term rationality, in relationships with other entities. This 
rationalizing of actual entities is their exemplifying general prin- 
ciples. Actual entities are final because they exemplify the general- 
ity of general principles. Actual entities are fundamental because 
they exemplify the ‘principleness’ of general principles. For White- 
head, a principle is metaphysical, that is, is grounded in the cate- 
goreal scheme. Thus actual entities are metaphysical - which means 
that they are describable by the categoreal scheme. The concept 
of exemplification serves a dual purpose in Whitehead’s philosophy 
of organism: (1) it allows us to describe any actual entity by means 
of the categoreal scheme: (2)it assures us that any description of 
actual entities is justified. This, incidentally, constitutes White- 
head’s apologia for speculative philosophy and his correlation of 
it with naturalism. Whitehead’s naturalism - his conception of 
actual entities as the ground of the universe - is necessarily specula- 
tive since Whitehead wants to describe the entities. All description 
in Whitehead is clearly a form of ‘speculation.’ By this we do not 
mean to imply any indefiniteness by the term speculation. We mean 
that the philosopher speculates just to determine the definiteness 
of actual entieties - speculation means the relating of any actual 
entity to any other, necessarily. Necessarily, since the determin- 
ation of any’actual entity’s definiteness is an effect of its character 
as an exemplification in some speculation. 

We are now prepared to return to our original statement as to God’s 
being the chief exemplification of metaphysical principles. How- 
ever, before doing so, I feel compelled to complete my task by bring- 
ing forward a number of other citations employing the term ‘exem- 
plification,’ as I had promised, simply to show that their sense is 
derivable from our formulation of Whitehead’s hidden concept of 
exemplification, and to fulfill our original purpose of showing the 
concept’s thoroughgoingness in Whitehead’s philosophy of organism 
by showing its utilization in every part of that philosophy. We have 
already shown, partially, its application in Whitehead’s exami- 
nation of the applications of the categoreal scheme. Continuing 
further with this application, Whitehead remarks: But the general 
principles of physics are exactly what we should expect as a specific 
exemplification of the metaphysics required by the philosophy of 
organism®. Clearly, the general principles of any special science 
28 PR, p. 178. 
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are exemplifications of metaphysical principles in that they treat 
of special sorts of relations holding between entities, physical rela- 
tions. General principles can be exemplifications of other general 
principles because general principles refer to actual entities, so 
that the initial set of general principles is a set of entities in dis- 
guise. Also, we learn more clearly from this citation, that any exem- 
plification is necessarily a "limiting’ of general principles - a com- 
pletion of them which transforms their generality into the definite- 
ness of the entity determined by them. In other words, any exem- 
plification is built on the base of a broader generality than itself. 
This is not to say that it is not general by virtue of its relations to 
other entities, but that its generality takes the form of its being 
definite — definite, as we shall see, for some sort of description by 
some sort of discipline. Thus the generality of physics is grounded 
on the generality of metaphysics, which is wider than it, and which 
has the additional pomer of determining entities - a power de- 
rived from the category of the ultimate, the category attributing 
creativity to the nature of the universe. Thus metaphysics has a 
twofold importance for Whitehead: (1) it guarantees the generality 
of any special description of actual entities: (2) it guarantees the 
determination of actual entities. Thus metaphysics in terms of its 
second characteristic means creativity, or rather, more precisely, 
the acknowledgement of the creativity of the universe. Metaphysies 
is more general than any special science or study of the universe 
just because it can acknowledge the most general truth about the 
universe, namely, its creativity. Generality then - and this is a 
conclusion to which we have been driving all along, in our remarks 
on the transforming of generality to character and in our remarks 
on the making definite or determining of actual entities, both saying 
in effect that actual entities are novelties - is a reference to the 
creative nature of the universe. To say that a principle is general 
is to say, according to Whitehead, that actual entities are created 
and creative novelties, by virtue of their relations, enduring and 
perishing. Thus another aspect of the concept of exemplification 


“becomes clear: to say general principles are exemplified by actual 


entities is to say that actual entities are created by virtue of the 
metaphysical character of creativity in the universe. Thus the 
‘production of novel togetherness’ is the ultimate notion embodied 
in the term ‘concrescence’®. This is, incidentally, an apologia for 
the introduction, which considers the character of this ‘embodiment,’ 
considers how Whitehead is able to assert this inextricable connec- 
tion between the category of the ultimate and the categories of 
existence. The point to note at present is that the concept of exem- 
plification is the connection between the ultimate and the existent, 
between the creative and the actual. Exemplification shows how 
the two interrelate to define organism. 
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Whitehead makes more of this connection - it is perhaps the central ; 
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definition of exemplification - in speaking of the meaning of actu- 


ality, of stubborn fact, of a common world, all special instances of 


determined organism, all definite forms of actual entities in relation, 


together novelly. The canalization of the creative urge, exemplified 
in its massive reproduction of social nexus, is for common sense the 
final illustration of the power of stubborn fact ®. Societies exem- 
plify the creative urge - which is to say that the creative urge 


determines societies, which is to say that societies are given their 


definite form by the creative urge, which is to say that the creative 
urge describes the character of society and ascribes to it its general- 
ity. Here Whitehead emphasizes the determinate aspect of exem- 
plification. But this determinate aspect of exemplification is more 
clearly rendered in the notion of composition or realization. 
“Actuality’ is the fundamental exemplification of composition ...31 
Clearly then, composition is a general principle — which is to say 
that the composing of an actual entity by actualizing its poten- 


tialities is the carrying out of exemplification or the making of 
actuality. Moreover, the composition, once completed or realized, 


is the constitution of the actual entity, and from this constitution 
the everyday actual world derives - by analysis of the entities 
involved in the exemplification. It follows from the ontological 
principle, thus interpreted, that the notion of a ‘common morld’ 
must find its exemplification in the constitution of each actual 
entity, taken by itself for analysis 3. Clearly, the actual entity is 
here a general principle for the common world - which is to say, 
following out the meaning of exemplification, that it determines 
the common world, grounds its generality, and characterizes it as 
novel. It should be clear by these citations pertaining to Whitehead’s 
application of the categoreal scheme that exemplification is, so to 
say, the cement holding the bricks of the philosophical building 
to the foundation of the world. Exemplification makes for the very 
nature of things and for their necessity and continuity. The oneness 
of the universe, and the oneness of each element in the universe, 
repeat themselves to the crack of doom in the creative advance 
from creature to creature, each creature including in itself the 
rhole of history and exemplifying the self-identity of things and 
their mutual diversities 3. Clearly, ‘exemplification’ could entirely 
replace ‘relation’ in the philosophy of organism. Things can be 
spoken of as in relation, or as exemplifying each other - the mean- 
ing is the same. The emphasis is, however, different. To say that 
things are in relation is not to show the thoroughgoingness of the 
relationship - that in relation things penetrate one another. But to 
say things exemplify each other is to show that things are so in- 
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timate with one another that to deny the exemplification of one 
by the other is to destroy the existence of both. Perishing is the 
loss of exemplification. For the purposes of the philosophy of or- 
ganism, “exemplification’ is the preferable term - it is new, it is 
not cluttered with the meanings of another terminology such as 
‘relation’ is, and it makes clear that for Whitehead the essence of 
the universe is that peculiar togetherness of things whereby they 
are able to definitely exist and be novel. 

In the theory of prehension or feeling the concept of exemplifi- 
cation also has an important place - for feelings are basically a 
matter of actualization, and are the, so to say, smallest units wherein 
concrescence occurs, wherein realization is rooted, wherein poten- 
tialities actualize. From each physical feeling there is the derivation 
of a purely conceptual feeling mhose datum is the eternal object 
exemplified in the definiteness of the actual entity, or the nexus, 
physically felt®. This citation is similar to the citation spoken of 
earlier ® wherein we remarked the metaphysical stability afforded 
by the actualization of potentialities. Clearly, feelings depend on 
prior exemplifications of potentialities. Actual entities are the gen- 
eral principles for physical feelings - physical feelings exemplify 
actual entities - and physical feelings are the general principles 
for conceptual feelings — conceptual feelings exemplify physical 
feelings. Moreover, conceptual feelings are the general principles 
for eternal objects - eternal objects exemplify conceptual feelings. 
The term “datum” makes clearer that things are given prior to any 
exemplification -— but they are not given, unless exemplified, in 
any definite, determinate existence or form, whether that of actual 
entities or physical feelings or conceptual feelings. Again, exem- 
plification, in its broadest sense, is seen to underlie any special 
theory of the universe. 

In the theory of extension or physicality the concept of exempli- 
fication also plays a central role, again by virtue of its referencing 
the basic entities and/or contrast of the philosophy of organism, 
namely, general principles/actual entities. The terms in the theory 
‘of extension are the terms used to describe concrescence and its 
ground concept of exemplification. Thus Whitehead tells us that‘ 
A feeling in which the form exemplified in the datum concern geo- 
metrical, straight and flat loci will be called a 'strain. 3° Geome- 
trical, straight and flat loci are the general principles for the 
actual entity called a strain. A strain exemplifies such loci. In the 
more general context of the theory of extension the basic terms of 
the philosophy of organism are introduced to ground the entire 
theory. An eternal object considered in reference to the privacy 
of things is a ‘quality’ or ‘characteristic’;namely, in its oron nature, 
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as exemplified in any actuality, it constitutes an element in the 
private definiteness of that actuality ®. Here we have a reassertion 
of the essentials of the philosophy - eternal objects exemplified in 
actual entities, actual entities exemplifying eternal objects. The 
particular relation of eternal objects exemplified in actual entities 
is called a qualification or characterizing of the actual entity. 
Clearly, this takes us back to the very origins of our discussion, 
the explication of God as the chief exemplification of metaphysical 
principles. Clearly, an initial meaning is that God is characterized 
by metaphysical principles. God is described by metaphysical prin- 
ciples. But prior to shifting directly into the final interpretation, 
after having shown a few instances of the use of the concept of 
exemplification in the theory of prehension and in the theory of 
extension, it is necessary that we fix our terminology. It is clear 
that while the special theories of Process and Reality are grounded 
upon the primary concepts ‘general principles,’ ‘actual entities, 
and ‘exemplification,’ the entire philosophy of organism is much 
wider than them, since it considers various kinds of general prin- 
ciples, actual entities, and thus has various kinds of exemplifications. 
We are, however, only interested in one kind of general principle, 
namely, the metaphysical principle, and one kind of actual entity, 
namely, God. 

And we are also concerned to show the origins of a discussion of 
God and His relation to the world in the very nature of White- 
head’s philosophy of organism. And to do this it would clearly be 
helpful to adapt a terminology not only as suggestive as Whitehead 
states a terminology must be but a terminology consistently used 
throughout the philosophy, throughout Process and Reality. Now 
Whitehead speaks of his philosophy as the endeavor to frame a 
coherent, logical, necessary system of general ideas in terms of 
which every element of our experience can be interpreted. By this 
notion of ‘interpretation’ I mean that everything of mhich we are 
conscious, as enjoyed, perceived, milled, or thought, shall have the 
character.of a particular instance of the general scheme®®. And 
in the final interpretation Whitehead speaks of the final form of 
these general ideas. In our cosmological construction we are, there- 
fore, left with the final opposites, joy and sorrom, good and evil, 
disjunction and conjunction - that is to say, the many in one - flux 
and permanence, greatness and triviality, freedom and necessity, 
God and the World. In this list, the pairs of opposites are in experi- 
ence with a certain ultimate directness of intuition, except in the 
case of the last pair. God and the World introduce the note of inter- 
pretation. They embody the interpretation of the cosmological 
problem in terms of a fundamental metaphysical doctrine as to the 
quality of creative origination, namely, conceptual appetition and 
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physical realization ®. Clearly, interpretation is the concept com- 
mon to a consideration of God and a consideration of the philosophy 
of organism. God and the world are the elements of experience 
interpreted by the final interpretation of the philosophy of organ- 
ism. If the philosophy of organism can successfully interpret God, 
it has achieved its purpose of making God an instance of the 
general scheme. We propose then to replace the word ‘exempli- 
fication’ by the term interpretation.” To do this, we must hark to 
our remarks on ‘description.’ Clearly exemplification, if it describes 
by means of general principles actual entities, also interprets them. 
From the other side, an interpretation means a description, since 
a general scheme is used to particularize experiences. What I am 
terming description is clearly what Whitehead calls ‘symbolic 
reference’ *? — which, in the account offered of it, parallels the de- 
scribing of actual entities by general principles. Then there is 
“symbolic reference’ betmween the troo species mhen the perception 
of a member of one species evokes its correlation in the other 
species, and precipitates upon this correlate the fusion of feelings, 
emotions, and derivate actions, which belong to either of the pair 
of correlates, and which are also enhanced by this correlation. The 
species from mhich the symbolic reference starts is called the 
‘species of symbols,' and the species which it ends is called the 
‘species of meanings’ *. 

There is no inherent distinction betmeen the sort of percepta which 
are symbols, and the sort of percepta which are meanings. When 
troo species are correlated by a ‘ground’ of relatedness, it depends 
upon the experiential process, constituting the percipient subject, 
as to which species is the group of symbols, and nmhich is the group 
of meanings. Also it equally depends upon the percipient as to 
rohether there is any symbolic reference at all“. Clearly, both ex- 
emplification and interpretation involve symbolic reference - it is 
their common factor. We assert their likeness by virtue of this fac- 
tor, and hold that we will use them interchangably throughout the 
remainder of this chapter, whenever one suits our suggestions more 
than the other. Also it is clear that symbols : meanings:: : eternal 
objects: actual entities:: general principles: actual entities. Again, 
for purposes of suggestion, we will call the eternal object the inter- 
preted and the actual entity the interpreter — actual entities can 
be said to interpret eternal objects, and eternal objects are inter- 
pretations of actual entities. 

We are now prepared to briefly but surely state what Whitehead 
means when he asserts that God is the chief exemplification of 
metaphysical principles. Whitehead means: (1) that God is de- 
scribed by metaphysical principles; (2) that God is an existent, 
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novel entity; (3) that God is determined by metaphysical prin-2 


ciples. Correlative to the assertion that God is described by meta- 
physical principles, are the assertions that God symbolizes the 
meanings of metaphysical principles, and that God is an inter- 


pretation of metaphysical principles. This last assertion has as a 


correlate the assertion that metaphysical principles interpret God. 
Correlative to the assertion that God is an existent, novel entity 
are the assertions that God is actual and that God is created. It is 
clear then that God must have two natures, one to account for the 
fact that He is actual, and one to account for the fact that He is 
created. These are, respectively, the primordial nature of God and 
the consequent nature of God. I might briefly present the steps 
behind this assumption: (a) if God is existent He must be one of 


the eight categories of existence - Whitehead asserts that He is an 


actual entity; (b) if God is novel He must be ‘subject’ to the category 
of the ultimate - Whitehead asserts that He is a conjunction of 


entities. It is clear that the two natures of God will elucidate in 
just what way God is actual - in what, ontologically, His actuality 


consists; and in just what way God is created - in what, ontologi- 
cally, His created being consists. Moreover, since according to 
Whitehead’s ninth category of explanation, the principle of process, 
which asserts “that how an actual entity becomes constitutes 
what that actual entity is”, the account Whitehead offers of 
God as actual must be an account of how God became actual, and 
the account Whitehead offers of God as created must be an account 
of how God became created. The ‘what’ of God’s actuality is His 
primordiality; but Whitehead’s account of God’s primordiality must 
indicate its ‘how.’ The ‘what and 'how’ differ in that the ‘what’ of 
God is strietly ontological, while the ‘how’ of God is necessarily an 
account of God’s exemplifying. This last is so in that God, as any 
other actual entity, is in relation to every other actual entity, and 
this relation is, as we have shown, an exemplification. As primor- 
dial, God exemplifies the togetherness of the universe’s eternal 
objects -— He assures that every eternal object will ingress in every 
actual entity, perhaps negatively, but nonetheless in some pre- 
hension. Similarly, the ‘what’ of God’s createdness is His conse- 
quentiality; but Whitehead’s account of God’s consequentiality must 
indicate its ‘how.’ As consequent, God exemplifies the togetherness 
of the universe’s actual entities, obviously including His own pri- 
mordiality — He assures that every actual entity will be an objec- 
tification of every eternal object, perhaps negatively, but nonethe- 
less in some prehension. Thus, the primordial nature of God and 
the consequent nature of God account for the togetherness of the 
universe, or for the self-evidence of societies in the universe. To 
use an obsolete terminology, whenever there are conjunctions there 
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is the hand of God. God, as holding the eternal objects together, 
as holding the actual entities together, is completing or realizing 
Himself, just as any actual entity does when it makes decisions as 
to what it will allow to constitute itself or relate to itself, or what 
it will exemplify. Apparently, it is God’s satisfaction to exemplify 
in His character everything in the universe. Iam by no means, in- 
cidentally, using the term 'satisfaction’ in a metaphorical or non- 
Whiteheadian way, as I will make clear in the next chapter. 
Correlative to the assertion that God is determined by metaphysical 
principles are the assertions that God is conditioned and that God 
is concrete in proportion to the degree that the metaphysical prin- 
ciples are not abstract. Since the reasons behind any condition are 
necessarily other entities, according to Whitehead’s ontological prin- 
ciple, the conditions determining God are some or all of the cate- 
gories of existence. Apparently, all the categories of existence are 
implied by Whitehead, since he speaks summarily of these con- 
ditions as the World. So that the World determines God. God of 
course determines, as we have indicated in the previous paragraph, 
the World, by His completion of it. The world determines God by 
the World’s being a datum for God - without the World God has 
no-thing to complete or realize, so that He Himself is the no-thing. 
We assert that God is concrete to the degree metaphysical principles 
are not abstract to avoid being accused by Whitehead of the fallacy 
of misplaced concreteness. It is clear that just because metaphysical 
principles are principles rather than entities they are necessarily 
abstract — but to forget this abstraction and then see the meta- 
physical principles as determining any entity, God or otherwise, is 
to make that entity abstract as well, or to misplace its concreteness. 
According to Whitehead, we must never, in determining any entity, 
assume that the principles behind the determination are abstract, 
for an abstract principle can only determine an entity abstract. 
But clearly entities are concrete, though we analyze them into ab- 
stract pieces. God can of course be also analyzed to abstract pieces 
— that is what we do when we distinguish between God’s primordial 
nature and God’s consequent nature - but if we forget that we are 
analyzing and abstracting we will never be able to get our concrete 
entities back again into the world. In fact, we won’t even be able 
to get a world - but that doesn't disturb many philosophers. In any 
case, according to Whitehead there is no getting away from entities 
and their evident concreteness. We can admittedly never finally 
explain that concreteness — that is why Whitehead calls the entities 
final, rather than the explanations of them - but we can try to de- 
scribe it, which is, according to Whitehead, what analysis does do. 
To determine God by metaphysical principles means to try to de- 
scribe God in as concrete a manner as possible - to try to describe 
God’s being or character, which are synonymous terms for White- 
head, though contextually distinct. That is why, in the very last 
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chapter of Process and Reality, Whitehead begins to talk of such 
outrageous things as God’s patience and God’s tenderness and other 
oddities upsetting to the godless realists. Clearly, patience and 
tenderness are infinitely more concrete than primordiality and 
consequentiality, both as qualities and as terminologically suggest- 
ive. Thus the fact that we as philosophers want to describe any 
entity in as concrete a way as we can means ultimately — but only 
ultimately - the abandonment of technical and analytic terminology. 
Clearly, Whitehead is not contradicting himself in describing God 
as patient and tender at the end of Process and Reality and at the 
beginning of Process and Reality remarking philosophy is explan- 
atory of abstraction, and not of concrescence“. Philosophy explains 
abstraction, but it describes concreteness. It would be absurd to 
assume on the basis of this citation that Whitehead says philosophy 
has nothing to do with concreteness - philosophy just doesn't ex- 
plain it, it being inexplicable, only self-evident, acknowledgable. 
Whitehead is moreover not contradicting himself for another per- 
haps more important reason: philosophers are not always talking 
ultimately - in fact, as Whitehead seems to imply in his upholding 
of speculative philosophy, all too rarely. In any case, philosophy 
for Whitehead is critical as well as ultimate - criticizes itself - and 
all the principles of any special discipline or science or part of 
itself insofar as they are abstractions - as well as makes ultimate 
statements about things other than itself, namely, the nature of 
things. 

It is also clear that, on the basis of the principle of process, White- 
head is neither ontological nor logical. He is neither concerned to 
say what exists nor how we can think of it; he prefers to say how 
it is. We were therefore only provisional in speaking of White- 
head’s ontological approach to God. It is clear to Whitehead that 
the question as to whether or not God exists is a question based 
on an abstract conception of God so that it makes the fallacy of 
misplaced concreteness and so is not at all philosophical or even 
sensible. It is beside the point, for Whitehead, to speak of the what 
of God’s existence as all traditional arguments for the proof of 
God’s existence try to do, since that what is an abstraction, and 
may be philosophically important, but is clearly not important 
for the way the argumenters for God’s existence want to bring 
God into existence, as a full-fledged spatio-temporal being with 
intelligence and moral and intellecetual virtues such as you and I 
have and are. To show that God is so can be done by - describing 
Him. You can argue to doomsday as to whether God exists or not 
- or for that matter, whether anything exists or not; you will not 
prove anything, since existence has nothing to do with argument. 
You had simply better describe what is self-evident. To Whitehead, 
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God is self-evident, at least to the Whitehead of Process and Rea- 
lity and the post-Process and Reality Whitehead. In Science and 
the Modern World, as we shall make clear later, God is still ab- 
stract, a principle rather than an existence. In Science and the 
Modern World, principles were not yet necessary signs of entities — 
there was no ontological principle. When in Process and Reality 
Whitehead says that God is an entity he simply is making clear 
the ground of saying God was a principle of concretion in Science 
and the Modern World. To say that God was a principle of con- 
cretion is to say that He is an entity - and as a principle of con- 
cretion or an entity of concretion, God clearly makes for the 
concretion of things. In Process and Reality we are told that this 
concretion means the things together. So clearly, God’s primordial 
nature and God’s consequent nature mean just that — things to- 
gether. 

Clearly, the point of saying that God is the chief exemplification 
of metaphysical principles is to emphasize that God involves all 
things together, not just this and that thing in conjunction. God 
makes no negative prehensions. It is just this fact that has distur- 
bed Ely and Schilpp and has set them wondering how moral White- 
head’s philosophy was. How can a philosopher be moral if he 
cannot deny anything, even evil? And clearly Whitehead’s God, 
as we shall see, does not deny evil nor even try to avoid being 
contaminated by it, but takes it up in His own character and makes 
it good. Clearly, this evil side of God is the deus abscondias to Ely 
and Schilpp. But this is all by the way. The point to hold fast is 
that God is the chief exemplification of metaphysical principles 
because of the special sort of actual entity He is, the only one in 
the entire universe able to realize in His character the entire uni- 
verse. Let it be quickly noted that this God is not pantheistic for 
two reasons: (1) the universe is immanent in Him in His realization; 
(2)He is only in the composition of each actual entity, that is, 
immanent in each actual entity, only insofar as each actual entity 
decides to allow Him to enter its composition. This term ‘decision, 
incidentally, which I have already used once, is also, like the term 
‘satisfaction, non-metaphorical and strietly Whiteheadian. God 
would be a pantheist, insofar as I understand the meaning of the 
term pantheist, if and only if He could get into the constitution 
of each actual entity whether or not the actual entity wanted Him 
to be part of its constitution. Clearly, according to Whitehead, we 
can do something or not about whether we will allow God to play 
a part in our lives - except that our lives, whatever we allow to 
constitute them, whether we allow God to enter them or not, will 
be, so to say, surrounded by God. We are in God’s hands whether 
or not we will let Him get into our bones. Thus God is not equally 
distributed through the entities of the universe - as He would have 
to be to be a pantheist. So that all the naive damnation of God as 
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pantheistic used against Whitehead is beside the point and injust, 
which are the same thing. In any case, I see no reason why it is 


damnable for God to be a pantheist. Clearly, as a pantheist, He | 


does not dominate a man’s actions, but is only witnessing them for 


the better or the worse. But this is all beside the point. [ am merely 
clearing the ground of Whitehead of its critical weeds. We must 
hold fast to God being the chief exemplification of metaphysical 
principles. The term ‘chief’ also implies that God is in some sense 
‘chief’ over other exemplifications or actual entities - Whitehead 
calls Him absolute. Finally, to say that God is the chief exempli- 
fication of metaphysical principles is to say that if He were not 
wherever He is to be the chief exemplification metaphysical prin- 
ciples would be worthless, would collapse. In other words, because 
God is the chief exemplification of metaphysical principles, we 
can self-evidently speak of metaphysical principles, and meta- 
physical principles are seen to be self-evident by virtue of their 
chief exemplification in God. God is the ground of metaphysics 


in that, by virtue of His exemplifying metaphysical principles, He ° 


shows their applicability. Also, metaphysics is the ground of God 
in that, by virtue of its exemplifying God, it shows God’s experienc- 
ability. For we must never forget that the original and ultimate 
purpose of Process and Reality, the first and last purpose of White- 
head, is to make apparent or self-evident whatever can be experi- 
enced. God, since He is metaphysically determined, that is, deter- 
mined by the categoreal scheme, and since the categoreal scheme 
can interpret Him, that is, He exemplifies metaphysical principles, 
must be experiencable, and hence existent. But the experience of 
God’s existence is an affair of each private actual entity, much as 
the experience of the blue of the Mediterranean is an affair of each 
private actual entity, an affair of its own self-originating concres- 
cence. Both can be taken or left, positively or negatively prehended. 
But taken or left both are real, accordıng to Whitehead. 


2. The History Of The Idea Of God 


History is undeniable - especially in a philosophy adducing time 
and change as the import of cosmological process. History is, in 
fact, the means by which process finds form - in the language of 
the first chapter, the story of the exemplification of principles in 
facts. But the exemplification of any set of principles is not more 
arbitrary than the value which decrees the shape of the facts. 
We are nom discussing an alternative rendering of Descartes’ notion 
of ‘perfection. It is the notion of that power in history which 
implants into the form of process, belonging to each historic epoch, 
the character of a drive tomards some ideal, to be realized within 
that period. This ideal is never realized, it is beyond realization, 
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and yet it moulds the form of mhat is realized!. This ‘ideal’ elearly 
stems from the temporal flux of history, and transcends it by guid- 
ing it to a deliberate form. Such an ideal shows plainly the “value 
of the details for the totality” ?, the details without which the total- 
ity lacks importance, and the totality without which the details 
lack form. This is the intuition of holiness, the intuition of the 
sacred, which is at the foundation of all religion®. There is then 
in the totality of historie fact a sacred unity “enjoying value and 
(by its immanence) sharing value” Such a unity is clearly the 
importance of the principles exemplified in an historic epoch, the 
value which it enjoys having to do with its character, and the value 
which it shares having to do with the facts which exemplify it. 

If Whitehead had not explicitly spoken of certain historical exem- 
plifications of the principle of God, these remarks by him on the 
nature of history would be sufficient reason for introducing an 
examination of the history of the idea of God. The expression 
‘history,’ in the context of the notion of ‘the history of the idea of 
God,’ must be read and understood two ways, by reason of White- 
head’s explicit examination of three traditions of theology. In the 
first sense, which we will proceed to at once, the history of the idea 
of God is the sense with which we can speak of God as at all in 
connection with history. That is, in what way does God charac- 
terize the historical process? What connection, if any, does he have 
to temporality? In the first sense, the expression ‘idea of God’ will 
be regarded as constant though undefined. Also, since Whitehead 
says little explicitly to this first sense, but enough implicitly, as our 
first paragraph indicated, my work will consist less in exegesis 
than in an imaginative construction of the contents of Whitehead’s 
discussion of history and temporal process - more specifically, 
temporal advance - as applied to God’s connection to history. 

In the second sense, our task will be simpler: it will rely on White- 
head’s remarks about three western theological traditions. In the 
second sense, the history of the idea of God is the sense with which 
we can extract a metaphysical meaning of the idea of God from 
that idea’s exemplification in certain distinct historical patterns. 
Whitehead wants one fundamental meaning, not three unrelated 
meanings, so that part of our task is to harmonize these three mean- 
ings. Again, our task is lightened by Whitehead’s labor: White- 
head’s commentary on the relation of the three meanings is our 
guide. 

Pe history of ideas is an account of special exemplifications deter- 
mined by peculiar principles and types of facts. The temporal 
advance haunts the account by restricting the classes of ideas. The 
ideas arise and diffuse in the framework of the creative activity of 
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concrescence. Also, the empirical world of facts renders the ideas 


in their meanings partly in its display of their expression - an 


aspect of their exemplification - and partly because the historical 
fact derives its importance from the principles insisted on by the 
penetration of intelligence. My point is that understanding is never 


a completed static state of mind. It always bears the character of. 
a process of penetration, incomplete and partial5. But such ex- 


pression and penetration are fused in speculative philosophy, much 
as reality and process are fused in cosmological reality. 

Clearly, according to Whitehead any appeal’ to an empirical world 
of facts penetrates to a rational world of principles. So long as 
these principles entail the forms of existent entities, the empirical 
world hints at a history of ideas in the mere activity of under- 
standing. The rational world which expresses the generality of 
principles, embodies itself in understanding in the ideal to intro- 
duce the idea to the empirical world anew. 

In. the investigation of the nature of God Whitehead is at pains to 
contrast his metaphysical principles with historical evidence for 
them. This statement, as were those of the preceding two para- 
graphs, are a logical consequence of Whitehead’s eriterion of coher- 
ency or the mutual presupposition of principles for speculative 
philosophy. In the cosmological construction, he therefore intro- 
duces historical fact, which is at once eminently final and a form 
of expression for the idea; drawing from this confrontation the 
conclusion that any intellectual conception of an idea historically 
expressed represents no necessary gain in critical penetration, but 
rather in practical application. ... the principle that dominates 
the history of ideas. There will be a general idea in the background 
flittingly, maveringly, realized by the few in its full generality - 
or perhaps never expressed in any adequate universal form mwith 
persuasive force. Such persuasive expression depends on the ac- 
cidents of genius; for example, it depends on the chance that a 
man like Plato appears. But this general idea, nmhether expressed 
implieitly just.beloro the surface of consciousness, embodies itself 
in special expression after special expression. It condescends so 
as to lose the magnificence of its generality, but it gains in the force 
of its peculiar adaptation to the concrete circumstances of a partic- 
ular age. It is a hidden driving force, haunting humanity, and ever 
appearing in specialized guise as compulsory on action by reason 
of its appeal to the uneasy conscience of the age. The force of the 
appeal lies in the fact that the spezialized principle of immediate 
conduct exemplifies the grandeur of the wider truth arising from 
the very nature of the order of things, a truth mhich mankind has 
groron to the stature of being able to feel though perhaps as yet 
unable to frame in fortunate expression®. The history of an idea, 
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then, exemplifies various stages of confrontation of physical facts 
with the rational scheme of principles. There is, moreover, in the 
rational conception of an idea attention to generality which fits 
well with the historical exemplification of an idea. The rational 
conception of an idea conceives the fundamental idea in terms of 
its coherency in the metaphysical scheme, so that the idea cannot 
be abstracted from relevance to other ideas. But the attention to 
ideas in their rational form arises as an interest in the historical 
exemplification of the idea. For the test of the determination of 
the rational conception of the idea is the temporal appearance of 
the historical exemplification of the idea. Thus the rational idea 
: in part an interpretation of the impact of the idea in its historical 
orm. 

It is evident that the dominance of 'relatedness’ over ‘quality’ in 
the philosophy of organism makes for the simple rendering of 
particular entities in historical terms. In these lectures ‘'relatedness’ 
is dominant over ‘quality.’ All relatedness has its foundation in 
the relatedness of actualities; and such relatedness is mwholly con- 
cerned with the appropriation of the dead by the living - that is 
to say, with ‘objective immortality’ nhereby mhat is divested of 
its oron living immediacy becomes a real component in other living 
immediacies of becoming. This is the doctrine that the creative 
advance of the world is the becoming, the perishing, and the ob- 
jective immortalities of those things mhich jointly constitute stub- 
born fact’. In fact, the categoreal scheme disclosing the primary 
notions which constitute the philosophy of organism has the pri- 
mary purpose of embodying an imaginative interpretation of such 
a historical rendering. The concrete qualities of particular entities 
is clearly the same as the historical relatedness of actual entities. 
A historical fact is such a concrete quality, controlled by the re- 
quirements of the expression of the idea and the evidence for it. 
Such control supplies the deficiencies which the rational conception 
lacks. The rational conception of an idea depends on the generality 
of a scheme of principles important whether conceived without 
exemplification (in the abstract), or whether conceived with rele- 
vance to the obvious elements of experience. Outside of such con- 
ceptual schemes, the idea is ascribed a generality only by reason 
of its employment in human experience. Such human involvement 
is its understanding, claiming historical exemplification, and chal- 
lenging the abstract meaning of the idea with complete evidence 
for it. Thus one meaning of historical fact is to consider the mean- 
ings of ideas in respect to their status in human experience. The 
meaning of ideas is not sufficiently determined in rational schemes 
incapable of imaginative interpretation. God then, insofar as He 
has importance for human experience, is a historical fact. All 
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rational conceptions of ideas condition experience; and the sense 
of their assertions cannot be adequately determined apart from 
this imaginative relevance to experience. The generality of ideas 
is chiefly the effect of the diffusion of ideas in terms of the pur- 
poses of experience, when these purposes are considered in their 
imaginative interpretation of the experience of an actual entity. 
The determination of this generality requires a meaning transcend- 
ing any special conceptual traits of the idea. For religion is con- 
cerned with our reactions of purpose and emotion due to our per- 
‘sonal measure of intuition into the ultimate mystery of the uni- 
verse®. 

History is always limited to the present epoch in the sense that its 
ideas are abstract apart from their immediate presentation, how- 
ever critical. But the meaning of history is wider than the content 
of history. It is merely credulous to determine the efficacy of an 
idea by its exemplification in its present form. At the best such 

a presentation will remain only an approximation to the universal 
form of the idea. In particular, there are no dominant certainties 7 
which avoid the ambiguous appearance of the idea as it is ex- 
pressed in the experienced present. Such certainties are ideals; 
they are endeavors to determine the future form of actual enti- 


" ties. 


Metaphysical ideas are transcendent in respect to the transitions 
in the history of experience. They are the description of the course 
of that advance, and the articulation of its exemplifications. The 
meaning of history acquires universality in the expression through 
metaphysical ideas of exemplifications of experienced facts. Such 
universality involves the accurate apprehension of the actualization 
of entities by the passage of time. No meaning of an historical fact 
is certain without this actualization. On the other hand, no actual- 
ization of entities is intelligible without the meaning of history 
taken as a process of concrescence of determinate entities aiming 
at ideals. Thus a second meaning of the historical fact is to con- 
sider the meanings of ideas in respect to their practical import in 
the passage of time. The practical meaning of history is history 
as the context of entities in actual existence. But the complete 
meaning of the context depends upon the exemplifications of the 
idea dominating it. 

According to Whitehead, there are three basic historical exempli- 
fications of God. Each emphasizes a distinct aspect of his con- 
ceptual character. One might think it irrelevant to consider the 
particularities of the history in whose occasions the concept was 
reflected, but not unimportant if such history is conceived as the 
inchoate formulation of the concept. Thus when Whitehead distin- 
guishes three schools of thought about God derivative from three 
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strains of history, he is suggesting that the historical exemplifi- 
cations were unsystematized reports on the concept of God. At 
the same time, the historical background is the ‘proof’ of the con- 
cept of God, not in the sense of detailing its logical character, but 
in terms of making self-evident the concept in the historical epoch. 
At this point the distinetion between ‘idea’ and ‘concept’ causes 
the distinction between the historical exemplification of the prin- 
ciple and the systematic elucidation of the principle and its pre- 
supposed principles. The distinction is that between a notion made 
coherent in the feelings of an interpreter and a notion made co- 
herent in the context of a general scheme of concepts. The trans- 
formation of the idea of God into the concept of God - the differ- 
ence between a historical discussion of God and a metaphysical 
discussion of God - introduces rationality, and the arguments of 
a critical consciousness. In the idea the theoretical element is a 
participant in the historical background. But reversing the vantage, 
the concept is an abstraction denying the ultimacy of the historical 
exemplification. This interplay between the exemplification and 
the concept constitutes what Whitehead calls an intellectual ad- 
venture. Moreover, it is the final interpretation of the general 
scheme. That we fail to find in experience any elements intrinsi- 
cally incapable of exhibition as examples of general theory, is the 
hope of rationalism. This hope is not a metaphysical premise. It 
is the faith mhich forms the motive for the pursuit of all sciences 
alike, including metaphysics. 

In so far as metaphysics enables us to apprehend the rationality 
of things, the claim is justified. It is almays open to us, having 
regard to the imperfections of all metaphysical systems, to lose 
hope at the exact point where we find ourselves. The preservation 
of such faith must depend on an ultimate moral intuition into the 
nature of intellectual action - that it should embody the adventure 
of hope. Such an intuition marks the point where metaphysics -— 
and indeed every science - gains assurance from religion and passes 
‚over into religion. But in itself the faith does not embody a premise 
from mhich the theory starts; it is an ideal which is seeking satis- 
faction®. 

It seems to me that the necessity of both distinguishing and assert- 
ing the reciprocity of the historical background and the theoretical 
elements is all the more urgent in the treatment of ultimate facts, 
namely, God and the World. In this instance, the ultimate char- 
acter of a particular fact is obscured by its relations to a context 
of experienced occurrences. The theorizing of the fact performs 
at the least the minimal function of detaching the fact from its 
circumstances. Certainly the fact in general form seems more ulti- 
mate: has significance as an important occurrence in an infinite 
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cosmos, and as an exemplification of a principle. In other words, 
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theorizing the fact, transforming it into a concept, prepares it to 


work as a principle, or to sustain the advance of time, and in fact 


determine that time, in the historical world. The principle is, so 


to say, abstracted from one layer of history to be returned, clari- 
fied and effective, in another layer. Its influence is increased, and 
its impact is more probable, so far as its clarity allows it to be 
adapted to the special ends of humanity. Thus the abstraction of 
the concept from the context of relations has a pragmatic purpose. 
But more important for Whitehead, it allows of the final clarifi- 
cation of the general categoreal scheme - that scheme which is 
the derivation of all concepts from all facts, and their systematiec 
determination in the togetherness of a system. This is the full 
meaning of Whitehead’s aim at discovering the common presup- 
positions of human experiences. However, Whitehead is careful 
to speak of presuppositions for occurrence. The presuppositions 
are not isolated notions, but do support the appearance and func- 
tioning of the particular entities. And they are disclosed by this 
appearance and functioning. Thus history is important to meta- 
physies because it discloses, or hints at, first prineiples. History, 
viewed as disclosing metaphysical principles, can be understood 
as exemplification emphasizing facts. History, viewed as presup- 
posing metaphysical principles, can be understood as exemplifi- 
cation emphasizing principles. The metaphysical principles in the 
former case can be regarded as having been abstracted from his- 
tory. The metaphysical principles in the latter case can be regarded 
as making history concrete. The primary consideration is that the 
determination of ultimate prineiples raises the question as to the 
final meaning of history; so that the ultimate principles cannot 
be approached in terms of their previously proposed system of 
categories, but in terms of their historical character. This is the 
rationale behind Whitehead’s infusion of history into a book of 
philosophy devoted to the technical elucidation of first principles. 

In so far as the historical background is a contrast of felt experi- 
ences with determinate meanings the notions detached from it in- 
dicate the particular historicity of the entities experiencing the 
notion. In this experienced form the idea is literally a notion in 
the minds of a limited number of members in a community. To the 
extent these members dominate the community the idea is ex- 
pressed as a belief. According to Whitehead, the task of reason is 
to determine the conceptions of the World implicit in such beliefs. 
The determinate meanings are essentially the hints as to the pre- 
supposed but unexpressed character of the universe. They are 
determinate within the specialized activities of the community, and 
to the extent they harmonize these activities the community can 
be spoken of as a “nexus, or public matter of fact” !%, In other 
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words, in elucidating the exemplifications of principles in the tem- 
poral world, Whitehead is adducing the feelings of the historical 
epoch examined, and the meanings by which that epoch stabilizes 
its experiences. In fact, the feelings are given form by the meta- 
physical principles, and the meanings are given form by the histor- 
ical exemplifications. 

The notion of God is thus a complex of feelings with respect to the 
character of an experienced World. The traits attributed to God 
bespeak singular feelings. What is inexorable in God, is valuation 
as an aim tomards ‘order’; and ‘order’ means ‘Society’ permissive 
of actualities with patterned intensity of feeling arising from ad- 
Justed contrasts. In this sense God is the principle of concretion; 
namely, he is that actual entity from which each temporal con- 
crescence receives that initial aim from mhich its self-causation 
starts!!. The meaning of these traits of God for human experience 
is what is termed ‘religion.’ The combination of the two into a 
doctrine of significant feelings, against whose background all inter- 
pretations of particular discriminations must be made, is the full 
meaning of Whitehead’s ideal opposites. The opposites are God 
and the World, and the ideal is their mutual interpretation of each 
other through the depths of feeling expressed by their togetherness. 
The historical background of God is essentially the first stage of 
such an interpretation, and is the presence of the notion of God 
in history, which is the first deduction from the presupposition of 
the reciprocity between these final opposites. 

When Whitehead examines history he expresses the urge to bring 
together the final opposites. For in history this togetherness is not only 
a matter of fact, but implies the harmony of experiencing entities 
which is the final aim of each distinct actual entity. History is at 
once determinate and indeterminate. As determinate it is the exem- 
plification of the ideal opposites in their self-evident unity and 
mutual requirement. As indeterminate it is the advance into a 
harmony between the divergent multiplicity of entities. This is the 
distinction between the content of history and the meaning of 
"history. The content of history is the self-evident togetherness of 
God and the World. This togetherness is the ingression of eternal 
objects in the structure of the actual entity. It is the full meaning 
of the concreteness upon which abstraction is grounded. The mean- 
ing of history is the activity of objectification: of harmonizing God 
and the World. This harmonizing is the accomplishing of the full 
actuality of actual entities. It is the full meaning of the creative 
phases of concrescence. 

It is the experience of God which gives meaning to the phrase 
‘the existence of God, and this experience is necessarily historical. 
The conscious recognition of God is the perfect exemplification of 
history. It is finally the pragmatic certainty of His existence, and 
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the lucidity of immediacy achieved which is the ground of White- 
head’s usage of images to elucidate the metaphysical meaning of 
God. In fact, the occurrences of history are a succession of images 
affording moments of perception into the character of God. 

As Whitehead says, “there are three main simple renderings of 
this concept (God) before the world” '?: 

1. The Eastern Asiatic concept of an impersonal order to which 
the world conforms. This order is the self-ordering of the world; 
it is not the world obeying an imposed rule. The concept expresses 
the extreme doctrine of immanence. | 
2. The Semitic concept of a definite personal individual entity, 
rohose existence is the one ultimate metaphysical fact, absolute 
and underivative, and mho decreed and ordered the derivative 
existence which we call the actual world. This Semitic concept is 
the rationalization of the tribal gods of the earlier communal reli- 
gions. It expresses the extreme doctrine of transcendence. 

3. The Pantheistic concept of an entity to be described in the terms 
of the Semitic concept, except that the actual world is a phase 
mithin the complete fact which is this ultimate individual entity. 
The actual world, conceived apart from God, is unreal. Its only 
reality is God’s reality. The actual world has the reality of being 
a partial description of mhat God is. But in itself it is merely a 
certain mutuality of 'appearance,' which is a phase of the being 
of God. This is the extreme doctrine of monism. 

The approach is here from the meaning of history. In each mean- 
ing the point emphasized is the reciprocity of God and the World: 
each is defined in terms of the other. In each definition one of three 
types of logical relations is said to hold between God and the 
. World, respectively, reflexivity, symmetry, transitivity. Thus White- 
head’s assertions may be re-stated in the form of logical prop- 
ositions. 

Each entity in the World is in the same relation to itself as God 
is to Himself. 

Each entity is in relation to God in the same way as any other 
entity is in relation to God. Therefore each entity is related to 
every other entity through God. 

Each entity is in relation to God in the same way as another entity 
is in relation to God. Therefore any two dissimilar entities are in 
relation to each other since they are both related to God. 

These propositions may be conveniently reformulated in a sche- 
matic way, which illustrates more clearly that they reduce to the 
same general proposition: each entity is in relation to God, and 
thereby each entity is in relation to each other entity. In other 
words, the principle of relativity and the ontological principle, are 
shown to be in essential connection, and to apply to God. 
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The relation God is reflexive since [(entity) (God) (entity)] is true 
for every (entity) of the field of (God). 

The relation God is symmetrical since |(b-entity) (God) (a-entity)] 
is true whenever |(a-entity) (God) (b-entity)] is true. 

The relation God is transitive since |(a-entity) (God) (c-entity)] is 
true whenever [(a-entity) (God) (b-entity)] and [(b-entity) (God) 
(c-entity)] are true. 

The point is that these relations indicate the increasing emergence 
of God into the World. While finally a tautology emerges, namely, 
that every entity is in relation to God and therefore every entity 
is in relation to every other entity, the value of the tautology is 
that it clearly delimits the meaning of the phrase ‘the existence of 
God, and that it serves as the rationale for a full explication of 
the character of the content of the relation which is God. Thus, to 
contend that God is merely reflexive is to deny the multiplicity 
and inwardness of the entities of the World. That is, the miscon- 
ception, by the ignoring of the symmetry and transitivity of God, 
is created, that the World is one entity existent in its own unique 
identity, or that the World is sheer self-identity, allowing for the 
truth of Zeno’s paradoxes. Thus, to contend that God is merely 
symmetrical is to deny the unity and inwardness of all the entities 
in the World in the togetherness of a single world. That is, the 
misconception, by the ignoring of the reflexivity and transitivity 
of God, is created, that the World is at least two entities, eternally 
 exterior to each other, e.g., appearance and reality, though their 
relation allows the usage of the term “World.” Thus, to contend that 
God is merely transitive is to deny the unity and multiplicity of the 
entities of the World. That is, the misconception, by the ignoring 
of the reflexivity and symmetry of God, is created, that the World 
is constituted by a number of dissimilar entities, e. g., atomism, God 
being the Lucretian void, each in its internal constitution entirely 
unique, and none in relation to any other except through God. God 
as reflexive and symmetrical adduces a World in which there is the 
one and the many, but no creativity. God as reflexive and transitive 
adduces a World in which there is the one and creativity, but 
no many. God as symmetrical and transitive adduces a World in 
which there is the many and creativity, but no one. Thus a denial 
of any of the relations which God is denies either the unity or the 
multiplicity or the togetherness of the World. And these three 
metaphysical principles are the essence of Whitehead’s cosmolo- 
gical construction with its plurality. (We have used as analytic 
terms logical relations because of the stated dominance of 'rela- 
tion’ to ‘quality’ in the philosophy of organism. Note the theo- 
political correspondence of the logical relation.) Together’ is a 
generic term covering the various special ways in which various 
sorts of entities are ‘together’ in any one actual occasion. Thus 
‘together’ presupposes the notions ‘creativity, many, ‘one, 'iden- 
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tity' and ‘diversity.' The ultimate metaphysical principle is the _ 
advance from disjunction to conjunction, creating a novel entity 
other than the entities given in disjunction. The novel entity is 
at once the togetherness of the ‘many’ which it finds, and also it 
is one among the disjunctive ‘many’ mhich it leaves; it is a novel 
entity, disjunctively among the many entities which it synthesizes. 
The many become one, and are increased by one. In their natures, 
entities are disjunctively ‘many’ in process of passage into con- 
junctive unity... Thus the ‘production of novel togetherness’ is 
the ultimate notion embodied in the term ‘concrescence’ '%. To deny 
one of these notions is not merely to obscure the interpretability of 
the general scheme, it is to cripple its character. Also, Whitehead 
tries to reconcile these three aspects of God in one God. From the 
side of exemplification, these three aspects of God constituted the 
meaning of the three respective histories they occurred in: they 
were ideals of particular nexus. Thus the meaning of history shows 
God as he ‘'spreads through’ the World. This is the vision of God 
‘prior’ to the World. / 
In Process And Reality Whitehead examines three notions of God 
in the more immediate contexts from which they emerged. The 
notion of God as the ‘unmoved mover’ is derived from Aristotle, 
at least so far as Western thought is concerned. The notion of God 
as 'eminently real’ is a favourite doctrine of Christian theology. 
The combination of the two into the doctrine of an aboriginal, emi- 
nently real, transcendent creator, at whose fiat the world came into 
being, and whose imposed mill it obeys, is the fallacy mhich has 
infused tragedy into the histories of Christianity and Maho- 
metanism. 

When the Western world accepted Christianity, Caesar conquered; 
and the received text of Western theology was edited by his lam- 
yers. The code of Justinian and the theology of Justinian are two 
volumes expressing one movement of the human spirit. The brief 
Galilean vision of humility flickered throughout the ages, uncer- 
tainly. In the official formulation of the religion it has assumed the 
trivial form of the mere attribution to the Jeros that they cherished 
a misconception about their Messiah. But the deeper idolatry, of 
the fashioning of God in the image of the Egyptian, Persian, and 
Roman.imperial rulers, was retained. The Church gave unto God 
the attributes which belonged exclusively to Caesar. 

In the great formative period of theistic philosophy, which ended 
mith the rise of Mahometanism, after a continuance coeval with 
civilization, three strains of thought emerge which, amid many 
variations in detail, respectively fashion God in the image of an 
imperial ruler, God in the image of a personification of moral 
energy, God in the image of an ultimate philosophical principle. 
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Hume's Dialogues criticize unansmwerably these modes of ex- 
plaining the system of the world. 

The three schools of thought can be associated respectively with 
the divine Caesars, the Hebremw prophets, and Aristotle. But Aris- 
totle was antedated by Indian, and Buddhistic, thought; the He- 
brew prophets can be paralleled in traces of earlier thought; 
Mahometanism and the divine C’aesars merely represent the most 
natural, obvious, theistic idolatrous symbolism, at all epochs and 
places “, 

Whitehead’s approach is here from the content of history. In each 
context the point he emphasizes is the absoluteness of God and the 
World: each is defined in contradiction of the other. In each defi- 
nition one of the three ancient sources of Western Civilization is 
shown as contributing to the modern concept of God, respectively, 
Paganism, Monotheism, and Christianity (these names represent 
metaphysical principles). Thus, Whitehead’s assertions may be 
re-stated in the form of historical facts. 

The Pagan God was an amoral and areligious unmoved mover not 
adduced to justify human purposes. 

The Monotheistic God was a moral ‘moved’ mover adduced to con- 
trol human impulses. 

The Christian God was a religious 'moving’ mover adduced to legis- 
late human purposes. 

These facts may be reformulated in terms of the values they pro- 
pose for human welfare, values illustrating the naturalistic con- 
ception of God: God is He who is in the World of human purposes 
and is the mainspring of its activity. 

God is the fact which accounts for the discrimination that the 
World has an identity which is constant enough to support human 
activity ®. 

God is the fact which accounts for the discrimination that the 
aims of entities must be reconciled, either by eliminating some or 
adapting all to one, to the aim at certain values. 

God is the fact which accounts for the discrimination that 'human’ 
purposes are imposed by particular groups of entities on other 
entities. 

The point is that these facts (recall our remark about metaphysical 
principles describing historical facts) indicate the increasing diver- 
gence of God from the World. While finally an empirical truth emer- 
ges, namely, that God is He who rationalizes human purposes, accli- 
matizing them to the natural world in which they must be achieved 
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15 This is the reason Whitehead talks of Leibniz’s Monad, Plato’s Con- 
tainer, and Lucretius’ Atom as expressing the same concept. Each is the 
ground of the World. Specifically, the Monad is constant, the Container 
does the supporting, and the Atom is the identity - their qualities are all 
attributed to Whitehead’s God. 
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by granting them an intelligible motive, the value of the empirical 
truth is that it clearly delimits the meaning of the phrase "God and 
the World are distinct,’ and that it serves as the rationale for a full 
explication of the character of the meaning of the fact which is the 
World. Thus, to contend that God merely stabilized the World for 
human purposes is to deny the valuation and values of the World. 
That is, the misconception, by the ignoring of the aim at values 
and the attainment of values adduced by God, is created, that the 
World is a bare material without any significance in the cosmos, or 
that the World is sheer physicality. Thus, to contend that God merely 
evaluates the World in the guise of purpose is to deny the stability 
and values of the World. That is, the misconception, by the ignor- 
ing of the ground of values and the attainment of values, is cre- 
ated, that the World is constantly shifting its sense, without any 
apparent advance of penetration in the new sense adduced, and 
without any apparent reality to penetrate in its shifts of meaning. 
Thus, to contend that God is merely the values of the World hy- 
postatized in terms of one ideal, is to deny the stability and evalu- ° 
ation of the World. That is, the misconception, by the ignoring of 
the ground and the evaluating of values adduced by God, is cre- 
ated, that the World is always certain and secure in its values, and 
that it itself is fully accomplished and perfect in all of its entities. 
God as stable and evaluating adduces a World in which there is 
existence and explanation, but no obligation. God as stable and 
a value adduces a World in which there is existence and obligation, 
but no explanation. God as evaluating and a value adduces a World 
in which there is explanation and obligation, but no existence. Thus 
a denial of any of the facts of nature which God adduces denies 
either the existence or the explanation or the obligation of the 
World. And these three principles are the essence of Whitehead’s 
history of ideas by which ideas have adventures, or exemplify. 
Religion is founded on the concurrence of three allied concepts in 
one moment of self-consciousness, concepts nohose separate relation- 
ships to fact and mhose mutual relations to each other are only 
to be settled jointly by some direct intuition into the ultimate char- 
acter of the universe. 

These concepts are: 

1. That of the value of an individual for itself. 

2. That of the value of the diverse individuals of the world for 
each other. | 
3. That of the value of the objective world which is a community 
.derivative from the interrelations of its component individuals, and 
also necessary for the existence of each of these individuals. 

The moment of religious consciousness starts from self-valuation, 
but it broadens into the concept of the world as a realm of ad- 
justed values, mutually intensifying or mutually destructive. The 
infuition into the actual world gives a particular definite content 
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to the bare notion of a principle determining the 'grading of 
values“. Thus to deny one of these factors is not merely to make 
history empty, it is to deny the very possibility for history. White- 
head then must reconcile these three aspects of the World in one 
World. These three aspects of the World also constitute part of 
the meaning of God, since the meaning of God shows the World 
3 it 'reaches up’ to God. This is the ground of God’s transcen- 
ence. 

To Whitehead, the traits of God and the traits of the World con- 
stitute the ideal opposites. In reciprocity they “‘make-up’ the cos- 
mos, and are mutually influential in its history. 


3. The Interpretation Of The Ideal Opposites 


This interpretation of the ideal opposites is frankly speculative, 
as are all the succeeding chapters. The reason is because of the 
imposition of the concept of exemplification on Whitehead’s overt 
contents, for reasons already stated in the first chapter, and be- 
cause of our broadening of Whitehead’s contexts of thoughts, to 
make them more discursive and penetrable, and above all to show 
their consisteney with one another, to show that they interweave 
coherently and adequately. In this chapter I attempt to align the 
variety of ideal opposites with the types of feelings. My justifi-. 
cation is threefold: 1) the ideal opposites are claimed to be states 
of feeling or intuition - a scholarly justification: But, just as phys- 
ical feelings are haunted by the vague insistence of causality, so 
the higher intellectual feelings are haunted by the vague insistence 
of another order, rohere there is no unrest, no travel, no shipmwreck: 
‘There shall be no more sea’!. 2) The coincidence of terms happens 
to succeed — a pragmatic justification (that is best determined by 
the reader); 3) illumination of the relation holding between the 
parts of the philosophy of organism — a speculative justification, 
in Whitehead’s sense of speculative philosophy. Since the glossary 
lists the various senses of the kinds of feeling, I have not repeated 
them here, but accepted them as given by Whitehead. The glossary 
should be used freely with respect to this chapter. 

In his conception of the ideal opposites Whitehead presents what 
it is that imposes rationality on shifting occasions. Since each prin- 
ciple conceives an actual fact or actual occasion exemplifying its 
meaning, the occasion can be said to condition the character of the 
principle. (Such ‘conditioning’ was spoken of in the previous chap- 
ter.) Such conditioning clearly involves the determination in turn 
by the principle of the actual occasion as its exemplification. This 
determination connects the flux, which is the essence of occasion- 
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ality, with the permanence which is implied in its meaning, a | 


permanence derived from the occasion’s connection to the prineiple. } 
[hat is, the determination of the actual entity is a matter of uni- 
fying its two sides, its flux and its permanence. This is, in a sense, 


a metaphysical conception of an entity in terms of the opposites, 
which, metaphysically characterized, are ideal in virtue of their 


fundamentality, which are finally the opposites of the entity’s 


origin and end. They embody the interpretation of the cosmological 
problem in terms of a fundamental metaphysical doctrine as to the 
quality of creative origination, namely, conceptual appetition and 
physical realization?. Also, in terms of the presentation of a doc- 
trine, i.e., in methodological terms, Whitehead’s conception of the 
ideal opposites allows him to differentiate the traits of God from 
those of the World in the cosmic whole. In other words, the ideal 
opposites serve a critical purpose: permit a conception of the mul- 
tiplicity in the cosmos. In terms of the particulars of the doctrine, 
this is to allow us to intuit on the one hand the permanence in the 


cosmos, and on the other hand the flux in the cosmos: God and the” 


World, respectively. 

Epistemologically, permanence and flux are the effects of feeling. 
A subject feels itself to be permanent. It feels objects to be in flux. 
The most general formulation of the religious problem is the ques- 
tion mhether the process of the temporal mworld passes into the 
formation of other actualities, bound together in an order in which 
novelty does not mean loss3. [hus the flux which is felt is process, 
and the permanence is the subject’s knowledge of being formed. 
These feelings are the subject’s sense of immediacy. But the feeling 
is subjectively rooted in the immediacy of the present occasion: 
it is rohat the occasion [eels for itself, as derived from the past and 
as merging into the future. The subject’s sense of intrinsic inter- 
nality (Whitehead’s real internal constitution) and external rela- 
tions (Whitehead’s process) enter into every characterization of the 
cosmos beyond the entity. Thus, the feeling of permanence is the 
entity’s understanding of its constitution. And the feeling of flux 
is the entity’s intensity in its relations. Some principle is nom 
required to rescue actual entities from being undifferentiated rep- 
etitions, each of the other, with mere numerical diversity. This 
requisite is supplied by the ‘principle of intensive relevance.' The 
notion of intensive relevance is fundamental for the meaning of 
such concepts as ‘alternative possibilities,' ‘more or less, ‘important 
or negligible’ The principle asserts that any item of the universe, 
horvever preposterous as an abstract thought, or homever remote 
as an actual entity, has its on gradation of relevance, as pre- 
hended, in the constitution of any one actual entity: it might have 
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had more relevance; and it might have had less relevance, includ- 
ing the zero of relevance involved in the negative prehension; but 
in fact it has just that relevance mwhereby it finds its status in 
the constitution of that actual entity>. 

Permanence and flux clearly are seen to be among the final general- 
izations of fundamental metaphysical doctrine. Permanence em- 
phasizes the particularity of the fact. It points up the concreteness 
of the occasion. It also adduces importance, and makes for the 
mutual relevance of facts. It presupposes flux. The interplay be- 
tween permanence and flux, as is obvious with reference to the 
conception of intensive relevance, implies that the ideal opposites 
are in different gradations of value, and that such value as they 
have depends on the amount of presupposition involved - pre- 
supposition being a reference to feelings, of intuitions. That is, 
each set of opposites is so graded that it moves on toward the final 
set of opposites, viz., God and the World. ... the initial intuition 
of permanence in fluency and of fluency in permanence. But civi- 
lized intuition has always, although obscurely, grasped the prob- 
lem as double and not as single. There is not the mere problem of 
fluency and permanence. There is the double problem: actuality 
rwith permanence, requiring fluency as its completion; and actual- 
ity with fluency, requiring permanence as its completion. The first 
half of the problem concerns the completion of God’s primordial 
nature by the derivation of his consequent nature from the temporal 
world. The second half of the problem concerns the completion of 
each fluent actual occasion by its function of objective immortality, 
devoid of 'perpetual perishing,' that is to say, 'everlasting’ ®. 
Permanence and flux differentiate traits of occasions of happening. 
This differentiation is the intuition of the vector character of an 
actual entity. A prehension reproduces in itself the general char- 
acteristics of an actual entity: it is referent to an external world, 
and in this sense will be said to have a 'vector character’; it involves 
emotion, and purpose, and valuation, and causation?. Such a char- 
acter, in its reference to beyond the actual entity, has a direction. 
This direction is the ideal of the entity. ... the sense of perma- 
nence dominating the invocation ‘Abide with Me, and the sense of 
flux dominating the sequel ‘Fast Falls the Eventide.' Ideals fashion 
themselves round these tmo notions, permanence and flux. In the 
inescapable flux, there is something that abides; in the overnohelm- 
ing permanence, there is an element that escapes into the flux. 
Permanence can be snatched only out of flux; and the passing 
moment can find its adequate intensity only by its submission to 
permanence. These nho would disjoin the two elements can find 
no interpretation of patent facts®. Thus ideals are a feeling out 
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of facts, permanent and in flux. The self-creation involved in con- 
crescence expresses the ideals of entities. Self-creation reproduces \ 
in the realizing entity the patterns of permanence and forms ol 


' flux in facts. This is an exemplification of the ontological prin- 
eiple. Each entity originates itself into a world of other entities 
passing or abiding. It is characterized by this World, since it pre- 


hends this World. The “invocation” lifts up out of the immensity 


of the cosmos a fundamental value aimed at by all living. This 
value is objective immortality. ... the objective immortality of the 
actual world - a world which is never the same tmice, though 
always with the stable element of divine ordering?. Objective im- 
mortality is clearly consequent upon the mutual presupposition 
of permanence and fiux, their togetherness. It is the intuition that 


each entity abides and passes. The reconciliation of these two 


opposites is a matter of objective immortality - or the Apotheosis 
of the World - meaning the intensity of feeling patterning the 
entity’s form. Creation achieves the reconciliation of permanence 


# 
ij 


‚and flux mhen it has reached its final term mhich is everlasting- - 


ness - the Apotheosis of the World. 

Opposed elements stand to each other in mutual requirement. In 
their unity, they inhibit or contrast. God and the World stand to 
each other in this opposed requirement !°, 

Permanence and flux define the texture of experience. Thus they 
are akin to the categoreal scheme. Permanence explains subjects, 
flux explains objects. Permanence obliges subjects to correspond 
to objects, flux obliges objects to correspond to subjects. Together 
they clarify how objects can be subjects, how subjects can be ob- 
jects - how an entity is always subject and object without contra- 
diction. Thus they summarize the Categories of Explanation and 
the Categoreal Obligations. Permanence exemplifies the conjunc- 
tion in the World. Flux exemplifies the disjunction in the World. 
Both display the World as characterizable by opposite traits. Ex- 
planation comprehends 'how’ the something abides; obligation com- 
prehends ‘why’ the something passes. Both penetrate ‘what’ the 


something is. Thus permanence is an effect of the ingression of 


eternal objects; and flux is an effect of the objectification of actual 
entities. Ingression establishes that part of the entity which is 
definite and enduring. Objectification establishes the connections 
and flux between entities. Out of these modes of realization ab- 
stract entities are derivative, in terms of attributes of a side of the 
entity. Such an abstract entity is an emphasis on a characteristic 
of nature. It is an examination of the special behavior of an entity 
- its passing, its abiding. Another contrast is equally necessary for 
the understanding of the ideals - the contrast between order as the 
condition for excellence, and order as stifling the freshness of 
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| living‘. This is the contrast between permanence infused in the 


vector character of an actual entity, and permanence dominating 
the vector character. Order is a background or it is an obstacle, 
depending upon the amount of permanence involved in it. Ex- 
cellence and freshness of living are realizations of the actual entity 
embodying in the perfect moment the whole cosmos — balancing be- 
tween permanence and flux, between its rest in itself and its lure 
into the beyond. This balance Whitehead names the art of progress. 
The art of progress is to preserve order amid change, and to pre- 
serve change amid order!?. Preservation is the condition for the 
perfection of the actual entity. By preservation permanence and 
flux transform into the very being of the actual entity - that which 
preserves it. The functional nature of things is assumed in the inter- 
nal constitution of the entity. The composite character of things 
is assumed in the external disposition of the entity. Preservation 
emphasizes the absolute entity amid this discord. Preservation 
denies this discrepancy, and in doing so implies the creativity of 
the entity, or its progress. Preservation is The moment of domi- 
nance, prayed for, worked for, sacrificed for, by generations of the 
noblest spirits...‘3. This moment of dominance is the moment of 


the perfect realization of the togetherness of permanence and flux 


in the spatio-temporal whole of the World. The perfect realization 
is not merely the exemplification of nohat in abstraction is timeless. 
It does more: it implants timelessness on mhat in its essence is 
passing. The perfect moment is fadeless in the lapse of time. Time 
has then lost its character of 'perpetual perishing’; it becomes the 
‘moving image of eternity' “*. ‘Eternity’ clearly preserves the being 
of actual entities. It is the meaning of the intensity of the occasion 
of the perfect moment of realization. Time perpetually perishes to 
feel the permanence in its activity. The flux passes, that the per- 
manence may clearly emerge. Such passage is the proof of the 
worth of the ideal. The culmination of the ideal is clearly the per- 
fect realization of the form or subjective aim, as Whitehead calls 


it, of the actual entity in flux. Potentially, as Whitehead states, it 


involves the potential perfection of all actual entities. Moreover, 
the entity is lured towards this ideal of perfect realization, this 
ideal beyond itself, and the force behind this lure is God. He is 
the lure for feeling, the eternal urge of desire. His particular rele- 
vance to each creative act as it arises from its oron conditioned 
standpoint in the world, constitutes him the initial ‘object of desire’ 
establishing the initial phase of each subjective aim'5. "The lure 
for feeling relates the entity to more of the World, holds it more 
deeply to its life in the World. Permanence and flux are, as White- 
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head remarks, ways of explaining completion - in the very con- 


ception of each there is the notion of the infinity of impulse or 


desire in flux and the finiteness of realization in permanence. Thus, 


permanence and flux each speak of something integral in the actual 


entity. And this integral’ thing is what makes the completed actual 


entity everlasting. For the perfected actuality passes back into 
the temporal world, and qualifies this world so that each temporal 
actuality includes it as an immediate fact of relevant experience. 


For the kingdom of heaven is with us today... What is done in the 


morld is transformed into a reality in heaven, and the reality in 
heaven passes back into the world‘. Clearly, the conception of 
permanence requires the conceiving an individuality of feeling, 
prehending in every impulse the appetites of its determinate en- 


vironment. The conception of fiux requires the conceiving of the 


introduction of a definite multiplicity, complete in its consciousness 
of its objective immortality in each immediate experience. Also, 
permanence and flux are clearly conceptions which relate us to 
God, or heaven: both point to the always beyond, primordial in Its 
importance, but ever receding in the drift of occasions, in a sense 
grasped by its absence, always sensed to be the counterpart of what 
is here and now, what is the World. Hence, permanence and flux 
are clues to God’s constitution. [hey formulate His primordial 
nature and His consequent nature, respectively. ihese are, in a 
sense, the human grasp of His relevance. 

Permanence and flux then reveal the beyond - the togetherness 
beyond the system, the desire beyond the feelings, the apotheosis 
beyond the meanings. This beyond is the humanly impossible, and 
the ever natural. We can grasp it by means of the ideal opposites. 
This grasping, or prehending, as Whitehead terms it, is a movement 
from one of the opposites to the other in that pair, without losing 
connection with the original antipodes. Such a movement between 
the opposites creates harmony between them, and such harmony is 
comparable to the closeness holding between a principle and its 
exemplification. However, there is not only a relation existing be- 
tween each of the antipodes within a given pair of opposites, but 
one holding between the pairs of opposites themselves, i.e., a ver- 
tical as well as horizontal relation is established within the cos- 
mological construction. In our cosmological construction me are, 
therefore left with the final opposites, joy and sorromw, good and 
evil, disjunction and conjunction - that is to say, the many in one - 
flux and permanence, greatness and triviality, freedom and neces- 
sity, God and the World. In this list, the pairs of opposites are in 
experience with a certain ultimate directness of intuition, except 
in the case of the last pair. God and the world introduce the note 
of interpretation. They embody the interpretation of the cosmo- 
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logical problem in terms of a fundamental metaphysical doctrine 
as to the quality of creative origination, namely, conceptual appeti- 
tion and physical realization‘. Clearly, the relation holding be- 
tween any two antipodes is that of change, and the relation hold- 
ing between the pairs, moving from joy-sorrow to God-World, is 
that of increasing penetration to the metaphysical depths of the 
cosmos. The antipodes are in a sense the before and after of change. 
They intimate the relevance of transition. In the final pair of oppo- 
sites, God-World, the ultimacy of change is emphasized - meaning 
thereby the ultimacy of the concept of relation. 
The final opposites is an exemplification of the theory of prehen- 
sion. Joy and sorrow are a summary of the succession of phases 
of finite truth, and constitute the essential prehensions integral in 
the formation of truth. Joy expresses the determinate subject in 
its reception of initial data. Sorrow expresses the objective datum 
emergent after elimination into subjective form. Together joy and 
sorrow express the determined, felt subjective form. They adduce 
the patterns of intensity (relevance) which are components in satis- 
faction. Each is an instrument of growth, conditioning the feelings 
which are the factors in the analysis of concrescence. 
Good and evil are a summary of the primary feelings entertained 
by one actual entity in its perception. They elucidate the pattern 
of the vector character determinate in the concrescent phase. They 
exhibit the integration of a simple physical feeling and a concep- 
tual feeling, thereby affecting the causation of the subjective form, 
and defining the qualities it renders in its character. Good expresses 
this integration in its determinate character, which is the source 
of consciousness. Evil expresses this integration in its evaluation 
of incompatible alternatives, which is the source of limitation. To- 
gether good and evil express the emphatic, integral form-al val- 
uation. They adduce the consciousness of contrast which is the 
primitive valuation of pure subjective form. Fach is an instrument 
of objective determination, conditioning the causes which are the 
factors in the forming of feeling. 
Disjunction and conjunction are a summary of the transmission 
of feelings establishing harmony among the dominant character- 
istics of things. They afford the valuation rendering the mentality 
in the subjective aim, conditioning the definite vector character 
of the entity in its historic route. They exemplify the forces the 
entity’s relations impose on its subjective form. Transmission is 
by means of a contrast transmuting the categoreal demands of an 
entity into its applied role re-enacting in imaginative general- 
ization its self-determination. This imaginative generalization is 
essentially another form of the ontological principle. Disjunction 
expresses the feeling in each phase of generalization. Conjunction 
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expresses the feeling in each contrast of transmutation. Together 


disjunction and conjunction express the modified, harmonized en- 


mission which is the meaning of nexus in a World of transmuting 


entities. Each part of the pair is an instrument of subjective har- 


mony, conditioning the relations which are the factors in the imme- 
diacy of the concrescent subject determining “its living aim at its 
own self-constitution.” 18 

Flux and permanence are a summary of the propositional feelings 
rendering the real potentiality of the logical subject of an actual 


occasion. They essentially determine the predicative pattern struc- 


turing the ‘how’ of the occasion. They are the indications of the 
actual entities in objectification and the eternal objects in ingres- 


sion, respectively, for each single entity, in each single occasion. 
They are thus the ground for the authentic emergence of the actual 


entity’s subjective form. That form is an effect of the entity’s flux 
and permanence. They show the dependence of subjective form 
on the phases of self-origination. Flux expresses the possible pred- 
ication of a subject, or assigns that subject reasons for existence in 
its relations. Permanence expresses the possible selfhood of a sub- 
ject, or assigns it reasons for existence in its internal constitution. 
Together flux and permanence adduce the potentiality of an entity 
in the form of a proposition about the reasons for its emergence in 
subjective form. 

Greatness and triviality are a summary of the higher phases of 
experience aiming to recapitulate the origin of feeling. They afford 
the comparison of aims with attained purposes, and feelings with 
achieved satisfactions. In the comparative feelings and the intellec- 
tual feelings they determine the contrast between actual entities 
and logical subjects, or between what is in fact and what might be. 
Thus they induce the conformity of purposes to feelings, and the 
correspondence of feelings with forms. Greatness expresses feel- 
ings in their purposive forms. Triviality expresses contrasts in their 
merely felt aspect. An entity is great if its feelings establish a form. 
An entity is trivial if its feelings are merely contrasted with its 
potentialities, without any movement to a higher purpose in which 
contrast is the essential shape of concrete realization. Together 
greatness and triviality express the responsive, decisive, purposive, 
judging entity forming itself in its occasions. They adduce the 
contrast between the entity determining what is incompatible and 
what is compatible with its purposes. Each is an instrument of 
important purposes, conditioning the aims which are the factors in 
“the urge towards the realization of the maximum number of eter- 
nal objects subject to the restraint that they must be under con- 
ditions of contrast” 1% rendering their ultimate relevance. Greatness 
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is in this urge, and triviality is in this restraint. The two impose 
‚the conditions of freedom and necessity on all entities in their 
actual occasions. 

Freedom and necessity are a summary of the categoreal conditions 
displayed at all phases of experience. They are the essential forces 
of impulsion, mitigated by feeling and purpose, respectively. They 
are essentially the controls of subjective form, freedom emphasiz- 
ing the subjectivity at each stage in definite satisfaction, necessity 
emphasizing the form at stake in concrete realization. Both select 
the given materials amid the intensity of feeling intuited in the 
self-determination of the actual entity. They together keep the 
definite entity with the specific occasion. This power is the essen- 
tial meaning of process and reality. The conjunction emphasizes 
the freedom of the occasion and the necessity of the entity. The 
definiteness and particularity of any actual entity are qualifications 
of the forces of concrescence. Freedom expresses the actual entity’s. 
ability to create its own definiteness or definite form. Freedom also 
expresses the actual entity’s ability to define its own constitution 
or particular content. Necessity expresses the actual occasion’s 
ability to determine its own history. Necessity also expresses the 
actual occasion’s ability to formulate its own happening. Together 
freedom and necessity express the truth that actuality is conceiv- 
able as both an entity and an occasion. 

God and the World are a summary of the “two distinct ways of 
“dividing’ the satisfaction of an actual occasion into component 
feelings, genetically and coordinately” 2°. Genetic division is divi- 
sion of the concrescence; coordinate division is division of the con- 
crete. In the ‘genetic’ mode, the prehensions are exhibited in their 
genetic relationship to each other. The actual entity is seen as a 
process; there is groroth from phase to phase; there are processes 
of integration and reintegration. At length a complex unity of 
objective datum is obtained, in the guise of a contrast of actual 
entities, eternal objects, and propositions, felt with corresponding 
complex unity of subjective form. This genetic passage from phase 
‘to phase is not in physical time: the exactly converse point of vier 
expresses the relationship of concrescence to physical time. It can 
be put shortly by saying, that physical time expresses some fea- 
tures of the gromth, but not the gromth of the features. The final 
complete feeling is the ‘satisfaction’*. God and the World intro- 
duce the element of interpretation in the categoreal scheme because 
they must be related. They must be related because they together 
render the complete and whole cosmos. The division is not merely 
an analysis of distinct aspects, even ‘parts,’ of the cosmos, but an 
expression of the fullness of feeling forming the absolute characters 
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of things. The final opposites are God and the World because they 
express the universal conditions for existence. Whitehead’s list of 


final ideal opposites adduces in increasing universality the sum- | 


mary terms of wholeness. The common denominator of these ideal 


opposites is the universality of feeling. This universality is the evi- 


dence for existence. Reference to God and the World are then what 
is meant when Whitehead appeals for wideness in the selection of 
evidence at the very start of his discussion of the final interpreta- 
tion. The chief danger to philosophy is narroroness in the selection 
of evidence *. 

Philosophy may not neglect the multifariousness of the world - 
the fairies dance, and Christ is nailed to the cross®. This is clearly 
an appeal for universality - for as much importance as can render 
the sense of universal meaning. This sense of universal meaning is 
a complex feeling integrating the origins with the forms of experi- 
ence. The final interpretation is the striving for this integration of 
first and last things, of the self-constituting entity with the wider 
surrounding world. Hence, any particular phase of interpretation 
is an attainment of the sense of universal meaning, more or less. 
Thus the list of final opposites is ultimately a measure of levels of 
interpretation. The list is an indication of the types of general- 
ization as they more and more approach the final generalization, 
or universality: God and the World. God and the World, in Process 
and Reality, Part V, Chapter I, are the peak of experience. They 
are what is felt when. all else is penetrated through. For men, there 
is no feeling beyond God and the World. They are also what is 
interpreted when all the opposites are taken as evidence of the 
complete and whole cosmos. For men, there is no interpretation 
beyond them. All fundamental metaphysical statements must refer 
back to their ground. All metaphysics is an effort to indicate their 
existence, or to predicate their nature. - God expresses the exist- 
ence of concrescence with its subjective aims and its subjective 
forms. The World expresses the actual concrete with its objective 
determinateness and its objective relativity. Together God and the 
World express the subjective and objective oneness of the entity 
in its occasionality. They adduce the final interpretation of the 
apparent contradictoriness of life - the contrasts of life and death, 
true and false, good and evil, beauty and ugliness, up and down, 
here and there, now and then, never and again, immediate and 
beyond — which are the effect of the completeness and wholeness 
of the cosmos. 

Feelings are in the dynamics between the opposites, reconciling 
them, or making each exclusive with “equal claim to priority in 
creation”. Opposed elements stand to each other. in mutual re- 
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quirement. In their unity, they inhibit or contrast®. This is the 
inhibition or contrasting of feelings. Such activity of feelings is 
the effect of internal understanding or of external understanding. 
What is understanding? Horm can me characterize it? In the first 
place, understanding almays involves the notion of composition. 
This notion can enter in one of two ways. If the thing understood 
be composite, the understanding of it can be in reference to its fac- 
tors, and to their way of intermweaving so as to form that total thing. 
This mode of comprehension makes evident why the thing is nmhat 
it is. The second mode of understanding is to treat the thing as a 
unity, rohether or no it be capable of analysis, and to obtain evi- 
dence as to its capacity for affecting its environment. The first 
mode may be called the internal understanding, and the second 
mode is the external understanding ®. Hence, the requirement that 
opposed elements are in mutual requirement, is a requirement for 
thought: there is no understanding of entities without the opposed 
elements which order them in the cosmos. There is no thinking of 
one aspect of the cosmos without presupposing the other. aspect. 
Nor is there any thinking of them together without their mutuality 
in feeling. It is the inhibiting and contrasting which demonstrates 
this mutuality in feeling. This mutuality in feeling is the sign of 
a unified character to the cosmos. It indicates that the cosmos is 
made up of a number of related occasions, mutually requiring each 
other, mutually feeling each other. Also, because of this mutuality 
of occasions, the entityness (physicality) of the cosmos is seen to 
be derivative from occasionality. This is to say that the entity 
never fully is unless it becomes. This is also to say that both occa- 
sionality and physicality require each other for their actuality. 
Thus God as actual, has His primordial nature, or the fact of His 
occasionality or occurrence, in mutual relation to His consequent 
nature, of the fact of His physicality or existence. Whitehead as- 
cribes to God a primordial nature and a consequent nature to assert 
that God is both an occasion and an entity. 

All opposed elements then are the exemplifications of the meaning 
‘of actual occasion and actual entity. The pairs of opposites are 
distinguished by the complexity of feelings each shows. Each pair 
of opposites refers to the inhibition and contrasting determining a 
state of feeling. The opposites are ideal because such determination 
of feeling establishes importance. Thus one characterization of im- 
portance is that it is that aspect of feeling mwhereby a perspective 
is imposed upon the universe of things felt®’. In each element of 
opposition, a quality of nature is attributed to the actuality formed 
by feeling. The elements are opposite because such attribution of 
quality establishes predication. The opposition is that between sub- 
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ject and. predicate - or between the proposition as a matter of fact % 
and the proposition as a potential determination. In interpretation 
the opposites are seen to have a priority, dependent on the pur- 
poses of the percipient entity, as Whitehead calls the interpreter. 
Such priority does not destroy the character of mutual requirement 
holding between the opposites, but simply contrasts one opposite 
with the other. In a giving of such priority, which is a matter of 
logic for Whitehead, the opposed elements become, so to say, ‘other’ 
elements - each element is prior to its opposed element because 
its opposed element is other than it. 

The inhibiting or contrasting of opposed elements is the production 
of positive prehensions or negative prehensions. The positive pre- 
hension is the contrast of the opposed elements as they reproduce 
the form-al phase of the actual entity. The negative prehension is 
the inhibition of the opposed elements as they reproduce the con- 
tent of the actual entity’s environment. The distinction between 
form and content is another meaning of mutual requirement. Form 
requires content, content requires form, and this requiring estab- ° 
lishes their mutuality. The negative prehension is a restricting of 
a particular content to a limited form. This restrietion is the full 
meaning of one of the opposed elements having priority over the 
other. The positive prehension is a determining of a particular 
form to a limited content. This determining is the full meaning of 
the requiring in the mutual requirement of opposed elements. 
Opposed elements embody the notion of dynamics. There is finitude 
and infinitude interacting and infusing activity into the cosmos. 
There is a former state of being interacting with a state of being 
to come and infusing potentiality into the occasion. There is a list 
of opposites in a scale of gradation of generality. The most general 
dynamic forces in the cosmos are God and the World. They are at 
the head of the list because all dynamics can be reduced to the 
interaction of God and the World. The inhibition and contrasting 
of the opposed elements such as God and the World is the meaning 
of the creation of the cosmos. The created cosmos is God and the 
World inhibiting and contrasting with each other. Such inhibiting 
and contrasting is also what allows for shifts of meaning in the 
cosmos, or transitions and transmissions, as Whitehead calls them. 
It is what grounds each particular interpretation of the cosmos. 
It is what allows for Whitehead’s final summary of the relations 
holding between God and the World in terms of antitheses®, Each 
interpretation of the cosmos, as Whitehead demonstrates in Adven- 
tures Of Ideas, is an emphasizing of some state of inhibition and 
contrasting of opposed elements, or an emphasis on one or the other 
of the dynamic elements of opposition. When, for example, White- 
head says, speaking of God as the lure for feeling, A quotation 
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from Aristotle's Metaphysics expresses some analogies to, and 
some differences from, this line of thought: “ And since that which 
is moved and mover and intermediate, there is a mover which 
moves mwithout being moved, being eternal, substance, and actual- 
ity. And the object of desire and the object of thought are the 
same. For the apparent good is the object of appetite, and the real 
good is the primary object of rational desire. But desire is conse- 
. quent on opinion rather than opinion on desire; for the thinking is 
the starting point. And thought is moved by the object of thought, 
and one side of the list of opposites is in itself the object of thought; 

Aristotle had not made the distinction between conceptual 
feelings and the intellectual feelings which alone involve conscious- 
ness. But if 'conceptual feeling, with its subjective form of valua- 
tion, be substituted for ‘thought, ‘thinking,’ and ‘opinion,’ in the 
above quotation, the agreement is exact”, he is emphasizing the 
continuity of the concept of dynamics in the history of philosophy. 
The opposite elements are desire and thought. Aristotle’s assertion 
that they are the same in object is Whitehead’s assertion that oppo- 
site elements presuppose each other. Aristotle’s distincetion between 
the apparent good and the real good is Whitehead’s assertion that 
opposite elements are in mutual requirement — what makes for the 
mutuality is the good in Aristotle and feeling in Whitehead. Dy- 
namics, however, does not refer to any given state of the cosmos, 
but to the cosmos’s character. That is to say, the cosmos in prin- 
ciple is dynamic. 


4 The Primordial Nature And The Consequent 
Nature Of God 


The discussion of the dual nature of God begins with a discussion 
of eternal objects. The consideration of the general flux of events 
leads to this analysis into an underlying eternal energy in mhose 
nature there stands an envisagement of the realm of all eternal 
‘objects. Such an envisagement is the ground of the individualized 
thoughts mhich emerge as thought-aspects grasped mithin the life- 
history of the subtler and more complex enduring patterns. Also 
in the nature of the eternal activity there must stand an envisage- 
ment of all values to be obtained by a real togetherness of eternal 
objects, as envisaged in ideal situations. Such ideal situations, apart 
from any reality, are devoid of intrinsic value, but are valuable as 
elements in purpose. The individualized prehension into individual 
events of aspects of these ideal situations takes the form of indi- 
vidualized thoughts, and as such has intrinsic value. This value 
arises because there is nom a real togetherness of the ideal aspects, 
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as in thought, with the actual aspects, as in process of occurrence. _ 
Accordingly, no value is to be ascribed to the underlying activity 


as divorced from the matter-of-fact events of the real world. 


Finally, to sum up this train of thought, the underlying activity as 4 


conceived apart from the fact of realization, has three types of 
envisagement. These are: first, the envisagement of eternal objects; 
secondly, the envisagement of possibilities of value in respect to 
the synthesis of eternal objects; and lastly, the envisagement of 
the actual matter of fact mhich must enter into the total situation 
which is achievable by the addition of the future. But in abstrac- 
tion from actuality, the eternal activity is divorced from value. 
For the actuality is the value. The individual perception arising 


from enduring objects will vary in its individual depth and width 


according to the way in mhich the pattern dominates its oron 
route‘. Eternal objects are clearly those primordial elements in the 
phases of realization which may roughly be characterized as the 
forces in the occasions of happening defining the nature of the 
existing entity. But, as powers, so far as they ingress into existing 
entities, eternal objects are their mode of occurring. Without eter- 
nal objects actuality is an unsystematized succession of monadistic 
entities lacking generality, and novel only in constitution, not in 
influence. Apart from any reference to the determinate character 
of eternal objects, Whitehead implies their transformation of the 
common world into a “real potentiality which is reference beyond 
itself” 2, a process of the becoming of actuality from the general 
sense of the transmutation of experienced entities in the actual 
occasions of existence. 

God clearly has control of this wealth of eternal potentiality. 
Viewed as primordial, he is the unlimited conceptual realization 
of the absolute mwealth of potentiality. In this aspect, he is not 
before all creation, but with all creation. But, as primordial, 
so far is he from ‘eminent reality, that in this abstraction he is 
‘deficiently actual’ - and this in two ways. His feelings are only 
conceptual and so lack the fullness of actuality. Secondly, concep- 
tual feelings, apart from complex integration with physical feel- 
ings, are devoid of consciousness in their subjective forms. 

Thus, when we make a distinction of reason, and consider God in 
the abstraction of a primordial actuality, we must ascribe to him 
neither fullness of feeling, nor consciousness. He is the uncon- 
ditioned actuality of conceptual feeling at the base of things; so 
that, by reason of this primordial actuality, there is an order in 
the relevance of eternal objects to the process of creation®. Since 
the envisagement of potentiality which the primordial God deter- 
mines establishes his existence in correspondence with all experi- 
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encing entities, the envisagement is the conferring of definiteness 
on the actual entity (here the World) rationalized in its subjective 
form. The envisagement of eternal objects is a determination of 


‚ matter of fact. The separation of the data of ingression (eternal 


objects) and the data of objectification (other actual entities) is the 
abstraction of eternal objects into the primordial nature of God. 
It is clearly the activity of internal understanding, as defined in 
the previous chapter. That is, the limits of the entity’s internal 
constitution are determined in the abstraction. These limits clearly 
express self-origination involved in concrescence. Thus, the pri- 
mordial nature of God is an abstraction which discloses the feelings 
conceiving the limited constitution of the actual entity. 
Whitehead names these ‘conceptual feelings’ (see Glossary), and 
asserts their affinity (the above quotation) to primordial creation, 
as characterized by the primordial nature of God. Conceptual 
feelings clearly elucidate potentiality in its aim at actuality. But 
conceptual feelings also mean the absoluteness of the aim at ac- 
tuality, in so far as potentiality is necessary to creation (always) - 
and this absoluteness of the aim at actuality is the divine envis- 
agement of eternal objects, or potentiality. 

The eternal objects in their unity in divine envisagement are then 
the distant lure into the entity’s beyond. This lure (the ‘desire’ of 
the previous chapter) establishes the relevance of the primordial 
nature of God in the cosmological construction. This lure explains 
the aim at unity among the creative components determining the 
actual entity’s valuations. It ascribes the force of the process of 
becoming to the forming of the components of feeling into one 
subject. Nonetheless, it is clear that the subjective form endures 
because of the eternal objects already ingressed into the actual 
entity, and not because of the process of becoming bringing forward 
more eternal objects and rendering the growth of the entity in 
actual occasions. Creativity is thus the acquirement of a reference 
to the primordial content of the cosmos, by the actual entity - a 
reference to the primordial nature of God. Eternal objects, as this 


primordial content of the cosmos, disclose the absolute conditions 


particularizing the formation of actuality. Such a particularizing 
holds for the actual entity God Himself. At the base of things is 
the primordial nature of God rendering the concrete God himself 
presupposed by process. 

The primordial nature of God and the consequent nature of God 
express the two fundamental types of entities in the cosmos, actual 
entities and eternal objects. The notion of the primordial nature 
of God is a summary of all the conditions disclosing the character 
of eternal objects. The notion of the consequent nature of God is 
a summary of the conditions disclosing the character of actual 
entities. Thus the categoreal demands expressing “how all entities 
of the two fundamental types are in community with each other, 
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in the actual world” * correspond to the various ways of expressing 
the reeiprocity holding between God and the World. From the 
standpoint of the World, the reciprocity is characterized by ob- 
jectification: God affirms the realization of actual entities in each 
other. From the standpoint of God, the reciprocity is characterized 
by ingression: the World affirms the realization of eternal objects 
in God. The primordial nature of God and the consequent nature 
of God are offspring of these standpoints. The primordial nature 
of God is a prehension of ingression. The consequent nature of 
God is a prehension of objectification. The term ‘nature’ in both 
these expressions clearly means God’s referenceing to the World - 
since both eternal objects and actual entities are parts of the world. 

‘ Thus the primordial nature of God means God’s reference to the 
primordial world of eternal objects - their ingression in Him. The 
consequent nature of God means God’s reference to the consequent 
world (world of consequences) of actual entities - their objec- 
tification in Him. In terms of concrescence and its phases, the pri- 
mordial world is clearly a datum for concrescence. And the con- 
sequent world is clearly the realization Whitehead speaks of as 
the final aim of concrescence. 

The phrase, then, ‘the existence of God,’ means ‘God and the World 
together.’ The ‘existence’ is the actual entities objectifying and 
ingressed into. The ‘God’ is the ground of creativity presupposed 
by these actual entities. His unity of conceptual operations is a 
free creative act, untrammelled by reference to any particular 
course of things. It is deflected neither by love, nor by hatred, for 
rwhat in fact comes to pass. The particularities of the actual 
morld presuppose it; mhile it merely presupposes the general 
metaphysical character of creative advance, of which it is the 
primordial exemplification. The primordial nature of God is the 
acquirement by creativity of a primordial character5. Clearly, 
there is a reference here to the mutual presupposition holding be- 
tween the Category of the Ultimate and the Categories of Exist- 
ence, spoken of in our Introduction. The primordial character of 
creativity spoken of here is clearly the real potentiality of the 
cosmos. The 'particularities’ here are the actualization of 
this real potentiality. The ‘creative advance’ here is the activity 
of characterization basic to the meaning of realization, which is 
the ascribing of definiteness to entities or objects. It (the eternal 
object) is always, in its unrestricted realization, an element in the 
definiteness of an actual entity...® 

An ‘object’ is a transcendent element characterizing that defini- 
teness to which our ‘experience’ has to conform?. Thus the mean- 
ing of ‘primordial character’ in the quotation is as the fundamen- 
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tal characterization of the creative advance. Also, the ‘primordial 
character’ clearly indicates why the ‘creative advance’ must be 
creative — because of its involvement of eternal objects. The idea 
of 'consequent character’ enters by implication. ‘Consequent char- 
acter’ explains why the ‘creative advance’ is an advance — because 
of its involvement of the concrescence of actual entities. The point 
of saying that God’s conceptual operations are untrammelled by 
reference to any particular course of things is to emphasize that 
the creative advance is more real and eminent than the entities it 
renders. Whitehead makes this same point in another context in 
Modes of Thought. If we substitute in the following quotation 
‘perfected actualities’ for ‘'behavior-system’ and ‘necessary’ for 
"moral’ and ‘creative advance’ for ‘spirit, we have our original 
idea, in contrast to its exemplification as afforded by this particular 
quotation. There is no one behaviour-system belonging to the essen- 
tial character of the universe, as the universal moral ideal. What 
is universal is the spirit which should permeate any behaviour 
system in the circumstances of its adoption ®. 

Another approach to the dual nature of God is to view it as a 
correspondence to the dipolar actual entity. Thus an actual entity 
is essentially dipolar, with its physical and mental poles; and even 
the physical world cannot be properly understood without refer- 
ence to its other side, which is the complex of mental operations. 
The primary mental operations are conceptual feelings®. The no- 
tion of the primordial nature of God is then the formulation of 
his mental character. The notion of the consequent nature of God 
is the formulation of his physical nature. The mental character of 
God leads to the meaning of God in Science and the Modern World 
as the principle of concretion by the terms of the formulation of 
the mental limits of each actual entity. These mental limits are the 
feelings of eternal objects. They are the conceiving what the actual 
entity might be like - what its definition can be, what it is capable 
of. The actual concrete entity is rendered by the consequent or 
physical nature of God. Each requires the other to be compre- 
hended in itself because to conceive is to conceive something: to 
have a determinate mental character means the capacity of having 
a definite physical character. A conceptual feeling is feeling an 
eternal object in the primary metaphysical character of being an 
‘object,’ that is to say, feeling its capacity for being a realized 
determinant of process. Immanence and transcendence are the 
characteristics of an object; as a realized determinant it is im- 
manent; as a capacity for determination it is transcendent; in both 
roles it is relevant to something not itself. There is no character 
belonging to the actual apart from its exclusive determination by 
selected eternal objects. The definiteness of the actual arises from 
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the exclusiveness of eternal objects in their function as determi- 
nants. If the actual entity be this, then by the nature of the case” 
it is not that or that. The fact of incompatible alternatives is 
the ultimate fact in virtue of which there is definite character. A 
conceptual feeling is the feeling of an eternal object in respect to 
its general capacity as a determinant of character, including there- 
by its capacity of exclusiveness. In the technical phraseology of 
these lectures, a conceptual feeling is a feeling whose ‘datum’ is an 
eternal object. Analogously a negative prehension is termed 'con- 
ceptual,' mhen its datum is an eternal object. In a conceptual feel- 
ing there is no necessary progress from the ‘initial data’ to the 'ob- 
jective datum.’ The tmo may be identical, except in so far as 
conceptual feelings with diverse sources of origination acquire inte- 
gration. Conceptual prehensions, positive or negative, constitute 
the primary operations among those belonging to the mental pole 
of an actual entity!’. The two types of determination of the eter- 
nal object constitute the two imports of the primordial. nature of 
God: that nature as characterizing the internal constitution of God 
and that character as a formulation of the self-origination of God. 
This means that at least one constituent of the internal constitution 
of God is “capacity for being a realized determinant of process.” 
‘ This is formulated as the real potentiality envisaged in the pri- 
mordial nature of God. This also means that in His self-origination 
God, like any other actual entity, aims at physical realization. 
The primordial nature of God then implicates a hint at His conse- 
quent nature and a formulation of His value for the World. God’s 
consequent nature is His value in the World. The subjective form 
of a conceptual feeling has the character of a 'valuation,' and this 
notion must nom be explained. A conceptual feeling arises in some 
incomplete phase in which it has found integration with other feel- 
ings. In this supervening phase, the eternal object, which is the 
datum of the conceptual feeling, is an ingredient in some sort of 
datum in mhich the other components are the objective data of 
other feelings in the earlier phase. This nem datum is the inte- 
grated datum; it will be some sort of ‘'contrast.. By the first cate- 
goreal condition the feelings of the earlier phase are compatible for 
integration. Thus the supervention of the later phase does not in- 
volve elimination by negative prehensions; such eliminations of 
positive prehensions in the concrescent subject would divide that 
subject into many subjects, and mould divide these subjects from 
the superject. But, though there can be no elimination from the 
supervening phase as a whole, there may be elimination from nem 
integral feeling mhich is merely one component of that phase. 

But in the formation of this integrated datum there must be deter- 
mination of exactly hom this eternal object has ingress into that 
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datum conjointly with the remaining eternal objects and actual 
entities derived from the other feelings. This determination is 
effected by the subjective forms of the component conceptual feel- 
ing. This elucidates why God has a primordial character. 
The character is created by the subjective form in its determinate 
superjecting phase. This superjecting phase is the phase of valu- 
ation. It is essential for the notion of primordial character to 
assume a unity of data rendered in the emergent aim of the experi- 
encing entity. This emergence is an integration of conceptual feel- 
ings, the free creative act whereby the conceptual feelings mentalize 
their data - ‘purpose’ it in real potentiality. The functioning aim- 
ing at physical origination emphasizes the activity of superjection. 
The capacity presupposed in the internal constitution of the 
actual entity emphasizes the unifying of the data. Eternal objects 
are objects in their unified complex as data. Eternal objects are 
subjects in their emergent form as pure potentials for the deter- 
mination of matters of fact. The primordial nature of God expresses 
the relevance of this unity to this emergence. This relevance con- 
sists in the nature of the subjective aim of the actual entity God, 
i.e., the relation of unity to emergence is subjective aim. The 
subjective aim of God is His primordial character. 

Character means valuation of data for Whitehead (above quota- 
tion). Primordial character would then mean an entity’s valuation 
of its own data. God evaluating His data is God envisaging His 
potential realization. Since the data in the case of God is the World, 
it is God envisaging the potential realization of the World. Thus, 
the primordial character of God is an instance of the notion of a 
perfecting of actuality (the same as its concrescence) 1%. Thus, ac- 
cording as the character of God is primordial or consequent, his 
actuality is perfectable or perfected. But though this character- 
ization of the meaning of character emphasizes the integration of 
the actual entity, it also requires a sense of the way perfectability 
and perfection are principal parts of the cosmos, as Whitehead 
makes clear by closing his discussion of God with remarks about 
-the ultimate importance of perfectability and perfection. Since 
God is the most absolute actual entity, and presumably thereby the 
most absolutely perfectable actual entity, the meaning of the char- 
acter of God finally becomes an affirmation that the cosmos is per- 
fectable, i. e., though concrescence is an endless process, each actual 
entity can have perfection simply because God grasps it at its very 
source, its potentiality. Thus the primordial nature of God becomes 
an affirmation that the cosmos continually renews itself at its 
origins, is continually refreshed by new potentialities, by new 
eternal objects. Throughout the perishing occasions in the life 
of each temporal Creature, the inward source of distaste or of re- 
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freshment, the judge arising out of the very nature of things, 
redeemer or goddess of mischief, is the transformation of Itself, 


everlasting in the Being of God. In this way, the insistent craving { 


is justified - the insistent craving that zest for existence be refreshed 
by the ever-present, unfading importance of our immediate actions, 
mhich perish and live for evermore '°. | 

A determinant is essentially primordial in its role as a limit to the 
potential form of any subjective aim. In the first place, the form 
is a conception of the intensive relevance of the unification of data 
in the subject. Fach form is an exemplification of this importance 
apart from any reference to the self-originative phase of the subject. 
The form-al nature of an entity is its primordial determination of 
its data of feelings. But in the next place, the prim-ordiality is a 
matter of super-e-jecting the form in terms of a decision of data. 
The alternatives eliminated in the decision (see Glossary) indicate 
the depth of primordiality involved in the formation of the entity. 
Thus God as eliminating no alternatives clearly lacks depth in his 


primordiality. He is “the absolute wealth of potentiality” ** But 


he lacks “fullness of feeling” ® and consciousness in his primordial 
nature. His feelings are only conceptual and so lack the fullness 
of actuality. Secondly, conceptual feelings, apart from complex 
integration with physical feelings, are devoid of consciousness in 
their subjective forms !*. Primordial God is “devoid of conscious- 
ness” but He is the envisagement of formed potentiality. He lacks 
a sense of the depth of his own “wealth of potentiality,” but he is 
nonetheless able to superject it into actualization. He has not the 
“fullness of actuality” but He has a fullness more absolute than 
His consequent side. He is empty of actuality, but He is systematic- 
ally able to provide subjects for actuality. Thus apart from any 
reference to the primordial nature of God as characterizing God, 
there is a reference to the primordial nature of God as the power 
behind actualization. He is that element which sets off the activity 
of actualization. He is, as primordial, almost a catalyst determining 
the course of concrescence. Certainly He is the inner sense of the 
historical decision routing the entity beyond its own experience. 

Thus potentiality connotes urge to realization. God in His pri- 
mordial-potential nature is the entity out of which the actual world 
is constituted, and the power behind the concretizing of the World. 
The primordial God is the conceiving of the physical world - but 
He is not the actuality of that world. He is rather the principle of 
concretion limiting this world to the terms of its own realization - 
“the principle whereby there is a definite outcome from a situation 
otherwise riddled with ambiguity” !7”. This ambiguity has its source 
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in the uneliminated eternal objects dominating the innerness of 
experiencing entity. 

Thus the primordial nature of God expresses the appetitive aspect 
of the cosmos. In Whitehead’s final summary, expressed in terms 
of a group of opposites!s, the primordial nature of God is the 
posing of the pre-eminence of God in each antithesis - God as the 
activator of the World; whereas the consequent nature of God is 
the posing of the pre-eminence of the World - the World as the 
activator of God. The main point is that the primordial nature of 
God expresses the empirical aspect of the World. One side of God’s 
nature is constituted by this conceptual experience. This experi- 
ence is the primordial fact in the world, limited by no actuality 
mhich it presupposes. It is therefore infinite, devoid of all negative 
prehensions. This side of his nature is free, complete, primordial, 
eternal, actually deficient, and unconscious '%. Here primordial fact 
is the fact of God in the World. Facticity (the essence of empiri- 
cism) is the primordial thing predicable of the World. Eternal 
objects are the instruments expressing that facticity. Nom an eter- 
nal object, in itself, abstracts from all determinate actual entities, 
including even God. It is merely referent to any such entities, 
in the absolutely general sense of any.... The very diversity of 
eternal objects has for its reason their diversity of functioning in 
this actual world. 

Thus the endeavor to understand eternal objects in complete ab- 
straction from the actual morld results in reducing them to mere 
undifferentiated nonentities. This is an exemplification of the cate- 
goreal principle, that the general metaphysical character of being 
an entity is “to be a determinant in the becoming of actualities.” 
Accordingly the differentiated relevance of eternal objects to each 
instance of the creative process requires their conceptual real- 
ization in the primordial nature of God. He does not create eternal 
objects; for his nature requires them in the same degree that they 
require him... The general relationships of eternal objects to each 
other, relationships of diversity and of pattern, are their relation- 


ships in God’s conceptual realization. Apart from this realization, 


there is mere isolation, indistinguishable from nonentity ?°. Eternal 
objects predicate the matter-of-fact actuality of the World. The 
primordial nature of God is infinite because facts are universal. 
“Devoid of all negative prehension” God is devoid of form - but 
He is universal. “Free” expresses the universal importance of God. 
And “complete” expresses the absolute importance of God. “Pri- 
mordial” expresses the everlasting importance of God. “Actually 
deficient” expresses the potential importance of God for the World. 
“Unconscious” expresses the point that God as primordial does not 
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yet know His actual importance. One might say that the primordial v 
nature of God, as described above by Whitehead, emphasizes the 


inscrutability of God in the cosmos. But this God, though unknow- 


able with respect to His full potentiality, is a fact determinate of 


the character of the cosmos. Only the consequent nature of God 
tells us that we can know the ways of God. The primordial nature 
of God introduces the idea that God is important in His own right 
in the cosmos. The consequent nature of God introduces the idea 
that God is relevant to every other entity in the cosmos. In a sense, 
combining the idea of God and the World with God’s primordial 
nature and God’s consequent nature, we can say that primordiality 
makes clear that there is God and the World. And consequential- 
ity makes clear that there is God and the World. One can also 
say that since the concept of God has to do with the concrescence 
of the whole cosmos, then The concept of ‘God’ is the way in which 
me understand this incredible fact - that what cannot be, yet is**. 

God’s natures also characterize the stubborn facts of the cosmos, 
flux and permanence. The vicious separation of the flux from the 
permanence leads to the concept of an entirely static God, with 


eminent reality, in relation to an entirely fluent world, with defi- 
cient reality. But if the opposites, static and fluent, have once been 


so explained as separately to characterize diverse actualities, the 
interplay betmeen the thing which is static and the things which 
are fluent involves contradiction at every step in its explanation. 
Such philosophies must include the notion of ‘illusion’ as a funda- 
mental principle - the notion of 'mere appearance. This is the 
final platonic problem 2. The point is that the denial of the cate- 
goreal demands of completion of actuality, discloses a cosmos which 
is composed of discrepant worlds. God’s primordial nature is sep- 
arated from His consequent nature. The impossibility of making 
such a separation of flux from permanence and sustaining the in- 
telligibility and importance of existent entities is expressed by the 
concept of the consequent nature of God. God’s consequentiality 
is the assurance of the mutual experiencing of entities. To be conse- 
quent means that each entity is consequent on each other entity for 
its experience of the cosmos. God, however, also has a primordial 
nature to express the fact that the World experiences Him, as well 
as that He, so to speak about the consequent nature of God, ex- 
periences the World. In a sense, the notion of consequentiality can 
‚best be understood as affirming the reciprocity of all the entities 
in the cosmos, thereby assuring the completion of the cosmos. 

ne offers three images to explain the consequent nature of 

od. 


The perfection of God’s subjective aim, derived from the complete- 
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ness of his primordial nature, issues into the character of his con- 
sequent nature ®. 
The mwisdom of subjective aim prehends every actuality for mhat 
it can be in such a perfected system - its sufferings, its sorroros, its 
failures, its triumphs, its immediacies of joy - woven by rightness 
of feeling into the harmony of the universal feeling, which is al- 
ways immediate, always many, always one, always with novel 
advance, moving onmward and never perishing. The revolts of de- 
structive evil, purely self-regarding, are dismissed into their triv- 
iality of merely individual facts; and yet the good they did achieve 
in individual joy, in individual sorromw, in the introduction of needed 
contrast, is yet saved by its relation to the completed mhole. The 
image - and it is but an image - the image under mhich this opera- 
tive growth of God’s nature is best conceived, is that of a tender 
care that nothing be lost *. 
The consequent nature of God is his judgement on the world. He 
saves the world as it passes into the immediacy of his omn life. 
It is the judgement of a tenderness which loses nothing that can be 
saved. It is also a judgement of a wisdom which uses rhat in the 
temporal world is mere mwreckage. 
Another image mhich is also required to understand his consequent 
nature, is that of his infinite patience ®. 
Each of these images offers an answer of reconciliation of the op- 
posites expressed in the three following questions: 
Is the notion of God a metaphysical notion or a physical notion? 
Is the notion of God a rational notion or an irrational notion? 
How does God make for harmony in a world which to our senses 
is inharmonious? 
Whitehead’s answers, interpreted from each of the respective im- 
ages, are, respectively, that God is a metaphysical notion with the 
import of a physical notion; that God is a rational notion express- 
ing an irrational notion; that God makes for harmony in a in- 
harmonious world by completing the sensual perception with His 
‚own nature. These answers can be put more precisely. 
The cosmos is felt to be physical; but this physical cosmos is 
intelligible only through metaphysical notions; therefore God 
must be physical (consequential) and this physicality likewise 
intelligible metaphysically (primordially). 
The cosmos is felt to be irrational (be indiscriminate, in flux, 
contain good and evil indifferently); but this irrational cosmos 
is only intelligible through rational notions (here, the operative 
growth of God’s nature); therefore God must be irrational (pri- 
mordial, eternal activity) and this irrationality likewise intelli- 
gible rationally (consequentially, tenderly). 


23 PR, p. 524. 25 PR, p.525. 
24 PR, p.525. 
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The nlities in the Eos are felt to be inharmonious in their 
relations (conflict and loss in flux); but this inharmonious cos- | 
$ 


mos is intelligible only through the presupposition of a ‘hidden’ 


harmonious cosmos (here, an infinitely patient cosmos); there- 
fore God must be out of harmony with the other entities in the 
cosmos (primordial) and this disharmony likewise intelligible 


by presupposing the ‘Hidden’ harmony of God with the cosmos 


(consequentially). 
These statements are not paradoxical because of Whitehead’s 
assertion that opposites are in mutual requirement, are reciprocal. 
Here the opposites are, to use a non-Whiteheadian language, enti- 
ties immediately perceived (the first term) and entities finally un- 
derstood (the second term). The “immediately perceived” is White- 
head’s “objective immortality,” and the “finally understood” is 


Whitehead’s “everlastingness,” as can be seen from the following 


quotation. But objective immortality mithin the temporal world 
does not solve the problem set by the penetration of the finer reli- 
gious intuition. ‘Everlastingness’ has been lost; and 'everlastingness’ 
is the content of that vision upon which the finer religious are built 
- the ‘many’ absorbed everlastingly in the final unity. The prob- 
‚lems of the fluency of God and of the everlastingness of passing 
experience are solved by the same factor in the universe. This 
factor is the temporal mworld. perfected by its reception and its 
reformation, as a fulfilment of the primordial appetition which is 
the basis of all order. In this may God is completed by the indivi- 
dual, fluent satisfactions of finite fact, and the temporal occasions 
are completed by their everlasting union with their transformed 
selves, purged into conformation mith the eternal order which is 
the final absolute ‘wisdom’ 2. The main point of this quotation is 
‘ that any reconciliation of opposites takes place in actuality. Thus 
Whitehead can formulate his God in terms of the creative aspects 
of actuality: The universe includes a threefold creative act com- 
posed of (i)the one infinite conceptual realization, (ii) the multiple 
solidarity of free physical realization in the temporal morld, 
(iii) the ultimate unity of the multiplicity of actual fact with the 
primordial conceptual fact. If we conceive the first term and the 
last term in their unity over against the intermediate multiple free- 
dom of physical realizations in the temporal morld, we conceive 
of the patience of God, tenderly saving the turmoil of the inter- 
mediate world by the completion of his oron nature. The sheer 
force of things lies in the intermediate physical process: this is the 
energy of physical production. God’s role is not the combat of 
productive force with productive force, of destructive force with 
destructive force; it lies in the patient operation of the overpomer- 
ing rationality of his conceptual harmonization ?’. This “overpow- 


26 PR, p. 527. 2” PR, pp. 525-526. 
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ering rationalization of his conceptual harmonization” is the same 
as the fourth of the “four creative phases in which the universe 
accomplishes its actuality” 2: In the fourth phase, the creative 
action completes itself. For the perfected actuality passes back 
into the temporal world, and qualifies this world so that each tem- 
poral actuality includes it as an immediate fact of relevant ex- 
perience. For the kingdom of heaven is with us today. The action 
of the fourth phase is the love of God for the world®. Thus the 
three images of the consequent nature of God illustrate the active 
reciprocity between God and the World. God’s consequent nature 
expresses the World’s movement into God. God’s primordial nature 
expresses God’s movement into the World. Each image expresses 
a different aspect of this movement. The image of the powerful, 
fundamental primordial God expresses the completing of this move- 
ment in an integral unity of the World and God: God is primor- 
dially one, namely, he is the primordial unity of relevance of the 
many potential forms: in the process he acquires a consequent mul- 
tiplicity, which the primordial character absorbs into its omn 
unity°. This ‘reabsorbtion’ makes us notice the important point 
about Whitehead’s discussion of God: that however much God may 
be expressed in and for Himself He remains absorbed in the World, 
and however much the World may be expressed in and for itself 
it remains absorbed in God. This “absorbtion” is the essential 
meaning of God as the “chief exemplification” “of all metaphysical 
principles” 31. The absorbtion expresses the unity of the principle 


of God with the fact of the World. 


23 PR, p. 532. 30 PR, p. 529. 
»» PR, p.532. sı PR, p.521. 
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GLOSSARY 


All numbers refer to pages in Process And Reality, unless otherwise 
indicated. 

Actual entity. “‘Actual entities’ - also termed ‘actual occasions’ - are the 
final real things of which the world is made up” (27). 

Appetition, “Appetition is immediate matter of fact including in itself a 
principle of unrest, involving realization of what is not and may be” 
(47-48). 

Conceptual prehension. “... prehensions of eternal objects are termed 
“‘conceptual prehensions’” (35). 

Concrescence. ““Concrescence’ is the name for the process in which the 
universe of many things acquires an individual unity in a determinate 
relegation of each item of the ‘many’ to its subordination in the constitu- 
tion of the novel ‘one’” (321). 

Consciousness. “Consciousness is the subjective form involved in feeling 
the contrast between the ‘theory’ which may be erroneous and the fact 
which is ‘given’” (245). “Consciousness is the feeling of negation: in the 
perception of ‘the stone as grey,’ such feeling is in barest germ; in the 
perception of ‘the stone as not grey,’ such feeling is full development” (245). 
Contrast. “Contrasts, or Modes of Synthesis of Entities in one Prehension” 
(53). 

Creative advance. “... the creative advance of the world is the becoming, 
the perishing, and the objective immortality of those things which jointly 
constitute stubborn fact” (ix). 

Definiteness. See eternal object. 

Decision. “The final stage, the ‘decision,’ is how the actual entity, having 
attained its individual ‘satisfaction,’ thereby adds a determinate condition 
‘to the settlement for the future beyond itself” (227). 

Eternal Object. “Eternal Objects, or Pure Potentials for the Specific De- 
termination of Fact, or Forms of Definiteness” (32). 

Feeling. “... ‘feeling’ is the term used for the basic generic operation of 
passing from the objectivity of the data to the subjectivity of the actual 
entity in question. Feelings are various specialized operations, effecting 
a transition into subjectivity” (65). 

Givenness. “This element of ‘givenness’ in things implies some activity 
procuring limitation” (68). 

Ingression. “The functioning of an eternal object in the self-creation of 
an actual entity is the ‘ngression’ of the eternal object in the actual 
entity” (38). 

Intellectual feeling. “In an intellectual feeling the datum is the generic 
contrast between a nexus of actual entities and a proposition with its 
logical subjects members of the nexus” (407). 
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Logical subject. “The actual entities involved (in a proposition) are termed z 
the “logical subjects’ ...” (36). ER “a\ 
Lure for feeling. “This lure for feeling (in subjective aim) is the germ of 
mind. Here I am using the term ‘mind’ to mean the complex of mental 
operations involved in the constitution of an actual entity” (130). 
Mind. See Lure for feeling. BERN: 
Negative prehension. “... ‘negative prehensions’ which are said to ‘elimi- 
nate from feeling.’ Negative prehensions also have subjective forms. A 
negative prehension holds its datum as inoperative in the progressive 
concrescence of prehensions constituting the unity of the subject” (35). 
Nexus. “... or Public Matters of Fact” (32). 
Objectification. “The term ‘objectification’ refers to the particular mode 
in which the potentiality of one actual entity is realized in another actual 
entity” (34). 
Objective immortality. “All relatedness has its foundation in the related- 
ness of actualities; and such relatedness is wholly concerned with the 
appropriation of the dead by the living - that is to say, with ‘objective 
immortality’ whereby what is divested of its own living immediacy be- 
comes a real component in other living immediacies of becoming” (ix). 
“This function of creatures, that they constitute the shifting character of 
creativity, is here termed the ‘objective immortality’ of actual entities” (47). 
Positive prehension. “... ‘positive prehensions’ which are termed ‘feel- 
Ines... (39), 
Prehension. “A prehension reproduces in itself the general characteristics 
of an actual entity: it is referent to an external world, and in this sense 
will be said to have a 'vector character;’ it involves emotion, and purpose, 
and valuation, and causation” (28). “The analysis of an actual entity into 
“prehensions’ is that mode of analysis which exhibits the most concrete 
elements in the nature of actual entities” (28). 
Process. “That hom an actual entity becomes constitutes mhat that actual 
entity is; so that the two descriptions of an actual entity are not inde- 
pendent. Its ‘being’ is constituted by its ‘becoming.’ This is the ‘principle 
of process’” (34-35). 
Propositional feeling. “A propositional feeling is a feeling whose objective 
datum is a proposition” (391). 
Proposition. “Propositions, or Matters of Fact in Potential Determination, 
or Impure Potentials for the Specific Determination of Matters of Fact, 
or Theories” (32-33). 
Real potentiality. “That each entity in the universe of a given concrescence 
can, so far as its own nature is concerned, be implicated in that con- 
crescence in one or other of many modes, but in fact it is implicated only 
in one mode: that the particular mode of implication is only rendered 
fully determinate by that concrescence, though it is conditioned by the 
correlate universe. This indetermination, rendered determinate in the real 
concrescence, is the meaning of ‘potentiality.’ It is a conditioned inde- 
termination, and is therefore called a ‘real potentiality’” (34). 
Satisfaction. “This subjective form is determined by the subjective aim 
at further integration, so as to obtain the ‘satisfaction’ of the completed 
subject” (29). 
Subjective aim. See Satisfaction. “The ‘subjective aim,’ which controls the 
becoming of a subject, is that subject feeling a proposition with the sub- 
jective form of purpose to realize it in that process of self-creation” (37). 
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Subjective form. See Satisfaetion. “That every prehension consists of three 
factors: (a) the ‘subject’ which is prehending, namely, the actual entity in 
which that prehension is a concrete element; (b) the ‘datum’ which is pre- 
hended; (c) the ‘subjective form’ which is hom that subject prehends that 
datum” (35). 

Subject-superject. “An actual entity is at once the subject experiencing 
and the superject of its experiences. It is subject-superject, and neither 
half of this description can for a moment be lost sight of. The term 'sub- 
ject’ will be mostly employed when the actual entity is considered in 
respect to its own real internal constitution. But ‘subject’ is always to be 
construed as an abbreviation of ‘'subject-superject’” (43). 
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Heinrich Christmann: Lebendige Einheit. 2. A. Otto Müller, Salzburg 1959. 


Im vorliegenden Buch spricht der Verfasser, der über 25 Jahre Haupt- 
schriftleiter der Deutsch-lateinischen Thomasausgabe gewesen war, ım 


eigenen Namen. Er legt die vier „Allgemeinen Seinseigentümlichkeiten“, 


die Transzendentalien der Scholastik, die „das Herzstück ihrer Philosophie“ 


bilden ($.17), zugrunde. Nach Kant sind diese Transzendentalien „nichts 


anderes als logische Erfordernisse aller Erkenntnis der Dinge überhaupt“ 
und „gaben lauter tautologische Sätze“ (Kr.d.r. V., Kehrbach, S. 101). Für 
die, auf die vorbereitende Deutung des Seienden als „Ding“ und als „Wirk- 
liches“, will sagen als das, „was sich uns von selbst aufdrängt, sich nicht 
wegdisputieren läßt“ (S.18) folgende, erste Gleichung wird das unum- 
wunden zugegeben: „Unum et ens convertuntur“ (S.29). Der oberste 
"Grundsatz zeigt die Form der Tautologie; am Prädikat, dem Einssein 
beginnt die Explikation des Inhaltes: „Wollte man den Menschen in Stücke 
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zerlegen, so würde man ihn als Seiendes aufheben“ (S.19). Wenn aber 


Kant meint, die Transzendentalien seien „unbehutsamer Weise zu Figen- 
schaften der Dinge an sich selbst“ gemacht (a.a.O. S. 102), so antwortet 
C., es handle sich bei ihnen nicht um Eigenschaften, sie gäben vielmehr 
dem Seienden einen neuen Sinn, den die Bezeichnung ‚Seiendes‘ noch nicht 
ausdrücke (S. 17). Wie das Einssein jedes Seienden sich als „Nicht zerleg- 
bar“ zunächst durch Verneinung ausdrückt, so bringt auch das Etmassein 
zunächst ein Ding einerseits zum „Nichts“, andererseits zu einem anderen 
Ding in Gegensatz (S.23). Einen positiven Aspekt sieht C. in der Mög- 
lichkeit, daß die verschiedenen Dinge „sich einander zuneigen“ (S.24), und 
öffnet damit den Weg zur thomasischen Liebeslehre. Der negative Aspekt 
des „Etwas“ führt, in der Gegenüberstellung mit dem „Nichts“, auf das 
Problem, daß überhaupt Etwas sei, und nicht Nichts. Der negative Aspekt 
des „Etwas“ führt, in der Gegenüberstellung mit dem „Nichts“, auf das 
Problem, daß überhaupt Etwas sei, und nicht Nichts. 

Der Aristoteliker könnte die Problemstellung auflockern, nach Maßgabe 
der Zweiten Analytik der „Frage nach dem Deshalb“ die „Frage nach dem 
Daß“ als Vorfrage voranschicken (II1, 89b 24), anders formuliert: Wie 
wäre es, wenn überhaupt Nichts wäre? - Der Thomist lehnt die grund- 
sätzliche Frage nach dem „Weshalb“ von vornherein ab; sie wäre ein 
Infragestellen dessen, der nicht, wie die Seienden, das Sein nur hat, viel- 
mehr selber das Sein und der Grund alles Seienden ist (S.22). Er findet 
schon im „Daß“ das tiefste, für uns unfaßbare Geheimnis des Seins aus- 
gesprochen (S.21). Dagegen ergibt sich ihm aus dem negativen Aspekt 
des Etwas in Gegenüberstellung mit einem anderen Etwas eine Begriffs- 
-entwicklung, die ihn in bemerkenswerter Weise über die aristotelische 
Schule hinausführt. Die Frage nach einem Etwas wird mit der Aussage 
des Begriffs beantwortet (II 10, 93b 29), letzten Endes mit der Kategorie, 
vermittels seiner Unterschiede Nun sagt C.: Ein Seiendes ist „ein von 
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einem anderen Seienden nicht nur unterschiedenes, sondern auch ver- 
schiedenes Etwas“, und eben darin liege „die Möglichkeit, eine nach Kate- 
gorien gegliederte Ordnung von Seinsweisen und Seinsstufen aufzustellen“ 
(S. 22). Der Metaphysik zufolge ist umgekehrt Verschiedenheit ein je zwei 
beliebige Seiende strukturlos gegeneinander stellendes Verhältnis, wäh- 
rend „das Unterschiedene von etwas“, von einem anderen Ding „in etwas“, 
in seinen besonderen Merkmalen „an etwas“, an der gemeinsamen Spezies 
oder Gattung „unterschieden ist“ (J 3, 054b 25), der Unterschied somit das 
Strukturelement des kategorialen Aufbaus bildet. Aber bei dem Versuch, 
diesen Aufbau bis zum Begriff eines „Etwas“, des Individuellen hinab 
durchzuführen, stößt der Aristoteliker auf die unüberschreitbare Zone der 
indifferentiae, die sich einer Erfassung durch unendlich große Anzahl und 
unendlich kleine Unterschiedenheit entziehen. Die kategoriale Bestimmbar- 
keit des Einzeldings nicht durch seine Unterschiedenheit, vielmehr durch 
seine Verschiedenheit von jedem anderen Ding begründet der Thomist 
nicht logisch, sondern analogisch aus dem Wesen des Schöpfers dieses 
Einzeldings, der selber „sich weder als ein Allgemeines noch als ein Be- 
sonderes bezeichnen läßt“ (S.22). Die Einzelnen sind als „Hierarchie“ (S. 27) 
direkt nur auf den Einen hin, einander nur indirekt zugeordnet. 

In sieben Richtungen vollzieht sich die „Bildung“ der Person, des Men- 
schen. Erstens ist er Einzelmesen. Die Individualität hat er mit allem 
Seienden gemein. Solches „Für-sich-sein“ in einem weiteren als dem Hegel- 
schen Wortgebrauch hat seine Grade, bedingt die Stufen des Seins (S. 92). 
Hohe Differenziertheit führt zum Zweiten Merkmal der Person, ihrer Selb- 
ständigkeit; von ihrer Vorstufe, der Substantialität anderer Seienden die 
keines Trägers bedürfen, wiederum graduell verschieden (S. 95). Der Mensch 
vermag sich jedem Gegenstand, auch sich selber in der Reflexion, gegen- 
überzustellen (S. 96). Auch das Dritte Merkmal der Person, ihre Unab- 
hängigkeit vom Stoff, deutet sich schon in den vitalen Kräften aller orga- 
nischen Bereiche an; aber „erst wo der Geist anfängt, hat die unum- 
schränkte Herrschaft des Stoffes ein Ende“ (S.97). Hier nun beginnen die 
Merkmale der Person in ihre positiven Aspekte überzugehen: Unabhängig- 
keit als Freiheit von -, aber auch Freiheit zu —. Noch deutlicher beim Vierten 
Merkmal der Person, ihrer Aufgeschlossenheit, die, ein Merkmal der Pflanze 
auf höherer Stufe wiederholend, „geistige Empfangsbereitschaft“ bedeu- 
tet (S. 98). In Verbindung mit Aufgeschlossenheit und verstanden als „in 
das Mystische hineinreichend“, verliert das Fünfte Merkmal der Innerlich- 
keit (5.100) und ebenso das Sechste, das diese als „positive Einfachheit“ 
zur inneren Geschlossenheit vollendet, den Anschein eines Rückfalls in die 
Negation, rechtfertigt erst eigentlich den Titel des Werkes. Wie beim sechs- 
ten Merkmal die Synthese von Geschlossenheit und Offenheit (S. 101), so 
tritt beim Siebten Merkmal die Synthese von Gesetz und Freiheit hervor, 
als Wesenstreue. Ihre Grade steigen nicht mehr aus den Naturreichen auf, 
sind ausschließlich Wertmesser der menschlichen Persönlichkeit (S. 102). 
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Die „Überwindung der Metaphysik durch logische Analyse der Sprache 
war schon früh ein Programmpunkt des Neopositivismus, doch ist es aus 
verschiedenen Gründen nicht zu seiner folgerichtigen Durchführung ge- 
kommen. Vor allem besaßen die Vertreter dieser Richtung neben ihrer 
logischen und mathematisch-naturwissenschaftlichen keine entsprechende 
philologisch -historische und kulturwissenschaftliche Vorbildung. Einen 
Beitrag zur Schließung dieser heute noch im positivistischen Denken klaf- 
fenden Lücke bietet das vorliegende Werk von Louis Rougier, der durch 
seine Kenntnis des antiken Geisteslebens und seine Tätigkeit an außer- 


ı 


europäischen Universitäten (Algier, Kairo) für eine derartige Aufgabe | 


prädestiniert erscheint. 

Den ersten Abschnitt des Werkes bildet eine Einführung in die Theorie der 
Sprache, die im wesentlichen dem neopositivistischen Standpunkt entspricht. 
Besonders wird hervorgehoben, daß die Syntax der Logik keineswegs mit 
derjenigen der verschiedenen natürlichen Sprachen übereinstimmt; infolge- 
dessen lassen sich in den letzteren häufig Sätze bilden, die zwar gramma- 
tisch korrekt, aber logisch absurd sind. So entstehen bereits im Denken 
der Primitiven, besonders aber in den Spekulationen des Mythos der Hoch- 
kulturen und denjenigen der Philosophie zahlreiche Scheinsätze und Schein- 
probleme. Hierher gehört der noch mit der Namensmagie zusammenhän- 
gende Wortrealismus sowie der Begriffsrealismus. Viele Irrtümer beruhen 
auf der geringeren Differenziertheit der Grammatiken der natürlichen 
Sprachen, welche den von der Typentheorie geforderten Unterscheidungen 
nicht genügen. So bietet der Autor hier und in seinem ganzen Werk reichstes 
Beweismaterial für seine Behauptung: „Le langage trahit la pensde dont il 
constitue le vehicule“ (S. 42). 

Mit Recht betont Rougier, daß jede Sprache eine ganze Metaphysik im- 
plieite in sich berge. Im besonderen wendet er sein Augenmerk dem Grie- 
chischen zu, dessen Grammatik nach seiner Überzeugung die eigentliche 
Quelle der abendländischen Metaphysik bildet. Dabei spielt der aus dem 
Demonstrativpronomen hervorgegangene bestimmte Artikel eine besonders 
verhängnisvolle Rolle, er ist der Ausgangspunkt einer Reihe unglücklicher 
philosophischer Abenteuer, wie sie sich aus dem falschen Gebrauch der 
Sprache ergeben. Der Aufbau der platonischen Ideenlehre, aber auch der 
Ontologie des Parmenides wäre ohne diesen Artikel unmöglich gewesen. 
Wenn man gesagt hat, die Geschichte der Philosophie sei nur eine Reihe 
von Wortspielen über das Wort „Sein“, so trifft dies für die abendländische 
Philosophie in beträchtlichem Maße zu. Zweifellos mögen noch heute ge- 
wisse Richtungen eine Überschrift wie „L’&tre comme fait linguistique de 
la langue grecque“ als eine Art von Blasphemie empfinden, doch dürften sie 
den Beweisgang des Autors, der sich überdies auf die Untersuchung des 
Philologen E. Benv£niste „Catögories de pensee et categories de langue“ 
(„Etudes Philosophiques“ XIII, 1958, S. 419 ff.) stützt, kaum entkräften kön- 
nen. Die Substantivierung des an sich schon vieldeutigen Verbums „Sein“, 
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wie sie mit Hilfe des bestimmten Artikels erfolgt, ist der Ausgangspunkt ' 
einer fast unabsehbaren Fülle von Mystifikationen und Fehlschlüssen, bei 
welchen logisch nicht konstruierbare Sätze in grammatisch unanstößiger 
Form auftreten. Ein besonders folgenschwerer Fall einer derartigen Mysti- 
fikation ist der parmenideische Satz: „Das Sein ist“, welcher sich zwar im 
Griechischen grammatisch korrekt konstruieren läßt, im Lichte der logischen 
Analyse aber als sinnleer erkannt wird - käme er doch etwa der Formulie- 
rung „es gibt es gibt“ gleich (S. 75 ff.). Gerade diese Seinsmetaphysik liegt 
aber einer ganzen philosophischen Tradition als tpwtov peVdog zugrunde. 
Um dem Seinsmonismus des Parmenides zu entrinnen, hat Platon sich in 
die Spekulationen seines „Sophistes“ eingelassen, und Aristoteles hat zu 
dem selben Zwecke nicht weniger als fünf metaphysische Theorien aufge- 
stellt: diejenige von den Kategorien, von den Transzendentalien, von Akt 
und Potenz, Materie und Form, Substanz und Akzidentien. Für den Sprach- 
logiker Rougier ist es nicht überraschend, wenn diese Annahmen nur rein 
verbale Erklärungen der Phänomene geben. Doch sind durch die platonisch- 
aristotelische Tradition die von der Seinsmetaphysik ausgehenden Bündel 
von Scheinproblemen konserviert und im Laufe der Jahrhunderte seitens 
der verschiedensten Spekulationen noch beträchtlich vergrößert worden: 
Byzantiner, Syrer, Juden, Araber und abendländische Lateiner haben zu 
dieser Entwicklung beigetragen bzw. sind ihr zum Opfer gefallen. 

Die mittelalterliche Philosophie, welcher der Verfasser schon sein Buch 
„La scolastique et le thomisme“ (1925) gewidmet hat, wird gleichfalls 
sprachkritisch durchleuchtet, wobei Thomismus und Scotismus eine beson- 
ders eingehende Behandlung erfahren. Mit dem Aufstieg des Nominalismus 
begann man die durch die Ausdrucksweise bedingten Trugschlüsse zu durch- 
schauen, doch stieß die neue Richtung auf erbitterte Abwehr, vor allem, 
weil die offizielle Theologie zum Großteil auf den Sprachformen der pla- 
tonisch-aristotelischen Metaphysik beruhte. Vom Spätmittelalter führt die 
Darstellung in raschen, eher skizzenhaften Zügen zum Empirismus der 
Neuzeit und schließlich zum Neopositivismus des „Wiener Kreises“, dessen 
kritische Fortführung sich der Autor zur Aufgabe macht. 

Es folgt ein Abschnitt über die deutsche Philosophie und speziell über 
zwei Denker, die derzeit in Frankreich besondere Beachtung finden: Husserl 
und Heidegger. Die Eigenart der deutschen Sprache, ihre Neigung zum 
Verbum und vor allem zu dessen Substantivierung, verführt die Ontologen 
zur Schaffung einer ganzen verbalen Mythologie, welche einen Rückschritt 
in die Zeit darstellt, in welcher die nomina noch numina waren. Geschickt 
enthüllt Rougier die wissenschaftstheoretisch schwachen Stellen der 
Phänomenologie Husserls, besonders die Fehler, die aus der Nichtbeachtung 
der Typenregeln und des Unterschiedes zwischen Objektsprache und Meta- 
sprache entstehen. Weniger ergiebig ist die kurze, vor allem auf Jean Wahl 
gestützte Skizze über Heidegger. 

Ein Schlußkapitel faßt die Ergebnisse des Werkes zusammen und bringt 
noch einmal in gedrängter Kürze eine Kritik an den Spekulationen über das 
„Sein“, jenes Wort, von dem H. Freudenthal gesagt hat, es sei im Zeichen 
der Logistik „zum Kreuzweg geworden, an dem sich die Philosophen in 
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Wissenschaftler und Literaten scheiden. Man kann den wissenschaftlichen | 
Charakter eines Philosophen danach beurteilen, in welchem Maße er die 
logistische Analyse der Copula beachtet“. Freilich will der Autor mit der 
Zurückweisung des Anspruches der Metaphysik, Erkenntnis darzustellen, 
keineswegs deren Existenzberechtigung bestreiten; die metaphysischen Sy- 
steme sollen vielmehr als das genommen werden, was sie sind: als Dich- 
tungen, die uns einen Lebenszweck darbieten, als Ausdruck eines Tempe- 
ramentes angesichts der Welt. 

Es ist nur selbstverständlich, daß ein Buch bescheidenen Umfanges, welches 
einen Zeitraum von zweieinhalb Jahrtausenden umspannt, nicht alles so 
ausführlich und eingehend behandeln kann, wie es im Interesse der Sache 
wünschenswert wäre. Doch weist das Werk klar und nachdrücklich auf 
Sachverhalte hin, die man heute im deutschen Sprachraum kaum zur 
Kenntnis nimmt. Auch wenn man dem Autor nicht in jeder Hinsicht zu 
folgen vermag, wird man die Arbeit als Pionierleistung anerkennen müs- 
sen. Allerdings darf nicht übersehen werden, daß die tiefsten Wurzeln der 
Metaphysik nicht in der Sprache, sondern in primitiveren und elementare- 
ren Formen der Auseinandersetzung des Menschen mit der Welt und sich 
selbst liegen. Schon das „Sein“ des Parmenides beruht nicht nur auf einer” 
sprachlichen Mystifikation, sondern es wird wesentlich durch Wortpostulate 
(Ewigkeit, Unzerstörbarkeit, Unbedürftigkeit) konstituiert, die ihrerseits 
nur insofern Werte darstellen, als sie die Freiheit von fundamentalen For- 
men des Druckes der Realität aussagen, denen der Mensch in der Faktizität 
seines Lebens unterworfen ist. Auch die Besonderheiten der deutschen 
Philosophie sind nicht nur auf bestimmte Eigenheiten unserer Sprache zu- 
rückzuführen, vielmehr vor allem auf die soziale Sonderentwicklung des 
Deutschtums in der Neuzeit, und hier in erster Linie auf die gegenüber 
Westeuropa stark verspätete Entwicklung einer weltlichen Bildungsschicht. 
So ist die deutsche Philosophie in weit höherem Maße eine „Fortsetzung der 
Theologie mit anderen Mitteln“ geblieben als ihre westlichen Schwestern. 
Aber Rougier prätendiert gar nicht, daß die logische Analyse der Sprache 
die einzig richtige und erfolgversprechende Methode zur Lösung dieser 
Fragen ist, sondern läßt die Möglichkeit einer Ergänzung durch historisch- 
soziologische und psychologische Untersuchungen offen, ja er betont aus- 
drücklich, seine Arbeit wolle „die jungen Gelehrten zur Erforschung eines 
weiten und kaum erschlossenen Gebietes anregen, welches an der Verbin- 
dungsstelle mehrerer Disziplinen liegt: der Logik, der Linguistik, der Re- 
ligionsgeschichte und der Philosophiegeschichte“ (S. 11). Es ist zu hoffen, daß 
Rougiers Versuch Erfolg hat, denn dieser Weg zählt zu den wenigen, die 
in die Zukunft führen. Zweifellos werden aber alle derartigen Bemühungen 
auf starke Widerstände stoßen, denn sie verlangen eine weitgehende Preis- 
gabe traditionsgeheiligter Formen und Gehalte der Philosophie und ein 
tiefgreifendes Umdenken - aber wer sich dem „Stirb und werde“ der histo- 
rischen Entwicklung entziehen zu können meint, mag sterben, ohne neu zu 
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Das Werk der Verfasserin, die methodisch von Nicolai Hartmann herkommt und 
sich im Gebiet der Philosophiegeschichte durch eine Studie über und eine Ausgabe 
von Nikolaus von Cues ausgewiesen hat, versucht, das Sein der Freiheit herauszu- 
stellen. Das Anliegen ist zwar ein systematisches, aber in der Durchführung stützt sich 
N; die Untersuchung auf eine historische Übersicht über die Freiheitslehre der großen 
Philosophen von der griechischen Antike bis zu Nicolai Hartmann. Bei diesem histo- 
rischen Längsschnitt geht es nicht um die monographische Darstellung der Freiheits- 
lehre des einzelnen Philosophen, sondern um dessen Beitrag zur Erhellung des Frei- 
BE arpblems, so daß sich im historischen Überblick die ganze Breite der Problematik 
entfaltet. 


In dem systematischen Teil werden die Ergebnisse der geschichtlichen Übersicht zu- 
sammengefaßt und nach ihrem Ertrag für die Problemklärung ausgewertet. Das 
entscheidende Ergebnis der Untersuchung ist die Erkenntnis, daß Freiheit sich nicht 
= auf bloße Wahlfreiheit beschränkt und auch nicht wie seit Kant rein formal bestim- 
men läßt. Freiheit ist vielmehr ihrem Wesen nach Selbstbestimmung. Ihre eigentliche 
Seinsweise hat sie in der Teilhabe am Sein des In-sich-Notwendigen, des in absoluter 
Freiheit sich selbst bejahenden Guten. 


- Inder gegenwärtigen Auseinandersetzung um das philosophische Problem der Frei- 
- heit kann diese Schrift durch die besonnene Handhabung der philosophiehistorischen 
wie phänomenologischen Methode einen sehr wertvollen Dienst leisten. 


L. SCHWANN VERLAG DÜSSELDORF 
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Hans W, Bentz: Karl Jaspers in Übersetzungen 


90 Übersetzungen in 10 Sprachen aus 1945 bis 1960 mit den fol- 
genden 6 Registern: A) Register der Übersetzungstitel, B) Re- 
gister der Originaltitel und der Übersetzungstitel in einem laufen- 
den Alphabet, C) Register der Übersetzungstitel nach Sprachen 
geordnet, D) Register der Originalverlage, E) Register der Über- 
setzungsverlage (mit Adressen), F) Register der Übersetzer. 
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Hans W. Bentz Verlag, Frankfurt am Main 
nn Beute nt 3 En auS LE TIP BBaB ge Lund u = 2 Be ne a 
Werner Marx 

Heidegger und die Tradition 

Eine problemgeschichtliche Einführung in die Grundbestimmungen des Seins 

” In seinem berühmten Satz im 7. Buch der „Metaphysik“ erklärt Aristoteles, die Frage 

“ nach dem Sinn eines Seienden sei die Frage nach dem Wesen des Seienden. Bis in 

unsere Zeit hinein blieb die abendländische Philosophie vorwiegend am Ansatz Seins- ae 

frage = Wesensfrage orientiert. £ Be 

Es muß daher als der Versuch einer wahrhaften Revolution angesehen werden, wenn EE 

in unseren Tagen ein Philosoph, wie z.B. Martin Heidegger, die Seinsfrage nicht 

mehr als Wesensfrage versteht. Werner Marx untersucht eingehend die Frage, worin 

denn eigentlich dieser andere Sinn von Sein und Wesen bei Heidegger liegt und gibt 

eine systematische und vergleichende Einführung in den „Bauplan“ der Philosophie 

= Heideggers. Etwa 264 Seiten. Leinen etwa DM 27.— 
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(= Tübinger Beiträge zur Altertumswissenschaft, 42. Heft) Be. 
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RR Seit Schleiermachers These, Platons Apologie sei ein wirkliches 
a Referat der von Sokrates vor Gericht gehaltenen Rede, war es 
iR Auffassung der Forschung, die Beschäftigung mit der Apologie 
es müsse in erster Linie der Frage gelten, was an dem dort darge- 
stellten Sokrates historisch sei und was man als platonische Zu- 
tat abziehen müsse. Th. Meyer sucht das Problem zu klären, ın 
welcher Absicht die Apologie überhaupt konzipiert wurde: Ob 
sie in erster Linie biographische Skizze, Wiedergabe eines be- 
deutsamen Ereignisses, oder ob sie zuallererst ein philosophisches 
Werk sein will, dem jenes Ereignis als Hintergrund dient. 


x von Hans Eduard Hengstenberg 
x 320 Seiten. Englisch broschiert DM 24.— 


Der durch seine schon in 2. Auflage vorliegende „Philosophische 
Anthropologie“ bekannt gewordene Bonner Philosoph legt in ” 
diesem neuen Buch seine Gedanken zur allgemeinen und zur 
speziellen Ontologie vor. Dabei geht es um.die Erhellung dreier 
Hauptbereiche des Seins und des Seienden. Der erste Bereich 
behandelt das Verhältnis von Naturwissenschaft und Philo-- ii 
sophie; der zweite Teil gilt dem Bereich des Seins im eigent- 
- lichen Sinn. Der dritte und letzte Bereich führt speziell zur 
Ontologie des Menschen; Entscheidungs- und Seinsfreiheit wer- 
den gegenübergestellt mit dem Ziel, aus dem gemeinsamen die- 


ser beiden Freiheitsdimensionen zum Wesen der Freiheit vor- } 
zustoßen. N 
 Zarathustra ; 
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271 Seiten. 1 Farbtafel und 10 Schwarzweiß-Tafeln. 
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In diesem Buch wird versucht, von Leben und Lehre des alt- 
iranischen Religionsstifters Zarathustra ein deutlicheres und 
genaueres Bild zu zeichnen, als es das bisherige Schrifttum des 
I Morgen- und Abendlandes entworfen hat. In Auslegung und 
Deutung geht der Verfasser vielfach neue Wege, er löst um- 
strittene Probleme oder bringt sie der Lösung näher und gib 
der weiteren Forschung Hinweise und Anregungen. 
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